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Preface 


The writers whose work is presented here are young Pakistanis who have 
virtually grown up with the country. They have experienced firsthand the 
events of the post-independence period, which include forced and voluntary 
migrations, wars, regional conflicts and secession, sectarian violence, class 
exploitation, military rule and foreign interventions in the economic and 
political life of the country. To live meaningfully in Pakistan, as Pakistanis, 
requires an understanding of why these events have occurred and what is 
likely to happen in the future. An element of personal concern thus pervades 
all the articles in this book for which we beg tolerance, but make no apolo¬ 
gies. 

The authors at present live and work variously over three continents, 
specialize in diverse academic disciplines and have been working in isolation 
from each other. Many were not known to the editors before work began on 
this book. If there is a strong consistency in their analyses and conclu¬ 
sions, it is neither by design nor chance. Instead, it indicates an important 
confluence of critical perspectives resulting from independent research. 

Through this collection of articles, we have aimed to meet the needs of 
students and readers interested in a comprehensive and detailed knowledge 
of Pakistani society from an interdisciplinary, dialectical perspective. The 
internal dynamics of Pakistani society have too often been ignored by those 
concerned with the South Asian region. We believe that this book is an 
important critical contribution to the existing literature. 

Some of the articles included in this work were originally published in 
periodicals. W 9 gratefully acknowledge the cooperation of the following 
magazines in granting us permission to reprint: Journal of Contemporary 
Asia, Stockholm; Economic and Social Review, Lahore; Race and Class, 
London; Economic and Politicdl Weekly, Bombay; The Developing Econo¬ 
mies, Tokyo; International Socialist Journal, Milan; and South Asian Review, 
London; Viewpoint, Lahore. 

Hassan N. Gardezi 
Jamil Rashid 



Part I: Historical Perspectives 

1. Independent Pakistan: Its Political 
Economy 

Jamil Rashid and Hassan N. Gardezi 

Pakistan as a nation state appeared on the world political map in 1947. 
At that time the new state included East Bengal, the present country of 
Bangladesh which broke away in 1971. During its short history Pakistan has 
not only painfully witnessed the dismemberment of its eastern wing but has 
also experienced almost every conceivable form of foreign domination and 
internal contradiction that a neocolonial state can suffer. As the country 
enters the decade of the 1980s, military rule is still in force and the civil 
institutions of governance are suspended. There is no end in sight to the tra¬ 
vails of the people of Pakistan. 

Pakistan gained its independence from direct colonial rule with much hope 
for the betterment of its largely Muslim population of peasants and labourers, 
which remains unrealized to this day. The Pakistani elite as well as Western 
commentators blame the failures of development on the ‘illiteracy and igno¬ 
rance of the masses’, their Tack of preparedness for democracy’ and the 
‘backwardness of the Muslim community’. However, these pat explanations 
are too superficial and erroneous to explain the complexity of dialectical 
forces which have historically shaped the political economy of Pakistan. 

There are those who profess that what is now left of Pakistan constitutes 
a territorial and cultural unity which was in the making as far back as 4,500 
years ago with the dawn of the Indus Valley civilization. 1 Others, who feel 
uncomfortable with the idea of linking the antecedents of a Muslim nation to 
its non-Muslim past, trace the roots of nationhood to the Arab conquest of 
Sindh in the 7th Century AX). However, without delving into the distant 
historical past (that history is presented elsewhere in this work), it can be 
shown that the dominant ideologues and rulers of Pakistan after 1947 charted 
a course of action which had no relation to the historical aspirations of a 
people who had borne the oppression of exploitative class relations under 
centuries of pre-colonial and colonial modes of production. 


The Foundation of the Pakistani State: The Mercantilist Period 

On the eve of the British departure, the areas of the subcontinent which had 
a majority Muslim population were not developed to the extent that a na- 
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tional bourgeoisie could take over administration from the outgoing imperial 
power. The leadership of the Muslim League party which headed the Pakis-' 
tan movement was dominated by a feudalistic aristocracy and a group of 
independently rich professionals and merchants. Having assumed the rale of 
the new nation with the help of a British-trained civil service, the greater part 
of this leadership embarked upon safeguarding its narrow personal and class 
interests. Although lip service was paid to the ‘genius’ and the ‘Islamic tra¬ 
ditions’ of the people, no attempt was made to free them from the age-old 
forms of oppression. On the contrary, soon after independence the rulers 
of Pakistan began to yield to all types of inducements to enter into neo¬ 
colonial economic and military alliances in order to preserve the internal 
systems of privilege and power, and the external control of the cheap labour 
and raw materials of the country. 

Once these rulers accepted dependence on the world capitalist market 
economy and its prime movers, especially the transnational corporations and 
aid agencies either based in or sponsored by the United States of America, 
the impact of Western economic doctrines and development models proved to 
be decisive in shaping ensuing events of both national and geopolitical signi¬ 
ficance. 

A brief history of Pakistan’s dependence on externally sponsored econo¬ 
mic development, or more appropriately underdevelopment, is instructive. 
.Only a few years after independence, in the early 1950s, Harvard University 
experts came to Pakistan to formulate the country’s Five Year Plans. Later 
the Pakistani personnel they trained carried on their legacy. These experts 
conceived and executed a design for development based on the economic 
doctrines that guided the rise of capitalism in the West. The generation of 
profits through trade and commerce and the creation of incentives and oppor¬ 
tunities to facilitate the rise of an entrepreneurial class fitted nicely into their 
models of economic growth. At the same time they had no concern with the 
impact of their planning on the relations of production in a society which was 
just emerging from its colonial past. 

The economic policy adopted during the period 1947 to 1958 was based 
on the mercantilist doctrine. One may recall that in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries European mercantilism was concerned with the development of 
national administrative machinery in a post-feudal but pre-capitalist stage of 
nation-building. It was necessary to organize national finance and to collect, 
customs and excise duties in order to run the state apparatus. Power was 
centralized and industry encouraged. Classes were assigned importance accor¬ 
ding to the interests of the state. The poverty of the labourers, who were in 
the majority, was considered necessary so that the nation could become 
richer by expropriating their produce. Since it was the duty of the poor to 
labour, idleness and sloth were condemned. The landed aristocracy had the 
congenial task of making the peasantry work so that the surplus extracted 
from them could be utilized in domestic consumption by the gentry. They 
were also highly respected because they were responsible for the production 
of raw materials for foreign trade. Traders and manufacturers were the 
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backbone of the mercantilist political economy: their main role was govern¬ 
ing the political economy. There were repeated proposals, especially in some 
of the advanced mercantilist states of Europe, for a council of traders and 
merchants to determine state policy. 

The first eleven years of Pakistan can be classified as the mercantilist 
period, as nation-building activities and the state apparatus were under the 
influence of traders and manufacturers who profited from international trade, 
particularly during the Korean War. However, the state was not built inde¬ 
pendently, as in classical mercantilism, because the national bourgeoisie 
remained linked with imperialist powers. 

The foundation of the Pakistani state, geared to the interest of traders 
and merchants, can be traced from some of the pre-Partition policies of the 
Muslim League leadership. Several years before the 1947 Partition, a group 
of up-and-coming Muslim traders allied themselves with the Muslim League 
leadership to establish financial, shipping and small-scale manufacturing 
plants called ‘nation-building companies’. The founding fathers of these 
institutions, such as the Habib Bank, the Mohammedi Steamship Company 
and others, were the future tycoons of independent Pakistan. 

There were two main aspects to this stage of Pakistani development: 
first, the building of an autarchic economy, regardless of the comparative 
advantages of regional trade with neighbouring India; second, the encourage¬ 
ment of international financial contacts to assist the traders who had raised 
great expectations internationally in the newly established country. In many 
ways, these two policies were interlinked. 

The state emphasized foreign trade based on the exporting of raw materials 
and industrialization geared to the production of consumer, goods. This was 
in line with the interests of the old mercantilists who favoured protecti onism 
in order to help traders and manufacturers, while at the same time respectful 
to the landlords who provided raw materials. In Pakistan, jute, cotton and 
sugar cane were the essential items for early industrialization and the source 
of high profits in a protected market. At the same time, the peasantry and 
urban proletariat were kept under harsh conditions, so that the landowners 
and rising industrialists could reap high profits. The government clearly sta¬ 
ted its policy: 

Pakistan would. seek, in the first place, to manufacture in its own 

territories, the products of its raw materials, in particular jute, cotton, 

hides and skin etc.for which there is an assured market whether at 

home or abroad. At the same time, to meet the requirements of the 
home market, efforts will be made to develop consumer goods indus-' 
tries for which Pakistan is at present dependent on outside sources. 2 

In 1949 the government took the decision not to devalue Pakistan’s 
currency. Apart from the short-term reasoning that Pakistan did not want to 
reduce the asset value of its sterling reserves, this step reflected the philoso¬ 
phy of buying cheap and selling dear, a cornerstone of mercantilist policy. 
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However, this policy did not work as intended because Pakistan’s exports 
collapsed at the end of the Korean War boom. The rupee was devalued in 
1955, but at the same time a multiple exchange rate was introduced to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the industrialists. 

To encourage private ownership of the means of production, the govern¬ 
ment adopted the method of providing incentives to entrepreneurs along with 
paternalistic guidance. Its 1953-54 Economic Report declared: ‘Fiscal policy 
was designed to provide powerful incentives to private enterprise and invest¬ 
ment in industry.\ 3 These incentives took the form of bounties and 

subsidies to traders and manufacturers, tax concessions and the establishment 
of industrial parks. The government’s paternalist role, it claimed, was aimed 
at ‘assisting, guiding and controlling industrial development through wise 
import and capital issue policies, selective tax incehtives and other salutary 

devices.\ 4 Direct taxes were reduced to a minimum and indirect taxes 

bearing hardest on the masses were increased. 

Until 1955 the government produced budget surpluses, in'spite of heavy 
defence expenditure. According to the old mercantilist theory, raising a large 
professional army and keeping a current account surplus were always the 
signs of a strong nation state. Throughout the 1950s, defence accounted for 
over 50% of total government expenditure, even though there were no con¬ 
flicts or wars during that period. The military budget was supplemented by 
United States military grants under the pacts signed from 1953 onwards. 

The first international credit agreement was signed with the United States 
on 25 May 1948, when the Ministry of Finance accepted a $10 million loan. 
The credit was provided under the U.S. War Assets Administration for pur¬ 
chasing stores and equipment from its surpluses. Considering that Pakistan 
was not a developed area and was only in the initial phase of building its 
state machinery, such international linkages produced only unequal treaties 
and subservience to the big powers. Mortgaging the country to the big 
powers did not worry Pakistani mercantilists, however, for they were interes¬ 
ted mainly in amassing wealth by any means available. 

The implementation of the above policies was carried out with increasing 
reliance on moral and material support from the United States, which was 
emerging as a new imperial power as the old colonial order was in retreat. On 
19 August 1948, three U.S. naval vessels arrived at Karachi harbour on a 
goodwill visit. In MayJune 1950 the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Liaquat Ali 
Khan, visited the United States after brushing aside an invitation from the 
Soviet Union. He offered to join the United States in an alliance to ‘defy 
aggression’. 5 On 11 July 1950, Pakistan joined the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), marking the beginning of a long client relationship with the 
western powers. On 12 August 1950, the United States approved a sum of 
$600,000 for technical assistance to Pakistan under President Truman’s Point 
Four Program. Manny other U.S.-sponsored financial agencies offered grants 
and credits, including a $1.6 million Ford Foundation grant and a $60-million 
loan from the World Bank in 1951. In order to manage these trade, aid and 
military relationships, the U.S. Government and private foundations stepped 
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up the training of Pakistani administrators, social scientists and military 
officers. The Ford Foundation pictured its role in 1951 as ‘creating and 
strengthening institutions needed to train manpower and develop the know¬ 
ledge and approaches required for economic and social progress...’ 6 

The events of 1953-54 climaxed the march of Pakistan towards formaliz¬ 
ing her relations of dependency with the United States. The country had by 
then lost its two top political leaders, the ‘Father of the Nation’, M A. Jinnah, 
and his Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan. Ghulam Muhammad, a civil servant 
who had been elevated to the position of Governor General, illegally dismiss¬ 
ed the second Prime Minister of Pakistan, Khawja Nazimuddin, who com¬ 
manded a majority in the Constituent Assembly, and thus opened the way for 
rule by palace intrigue. He later dissolved the Constituent Assembly itself. 
This was the beginning* of the rise to power of a military-bureaucratic elite 
and its class collaborators among the landed aristocracy as well as the emer¬ 
gent national bourgeoisie. 

Having consolidated his position, Ghulam Muhammad and his army chief, 
Ayub Khan, began in earnest to negotiate a military pact with the United 
States, offering military bases on Pakistan’s territory for America to fight 
‘communist aggression’. A rapid succession of visits took place in 1953-54 
between the two countries. Governor General Ghulam Muhammad, his 
Prime Minister Mohammad Ali and Commander-in-Chief Ayub Khan went to 
the United States for negotiations on military alliances with President 
Eisenhower’s administration. Return visits were paid to Pakistan by Vice- 
President Richard Nixon, Secretary of State Dulles and numerous U.S. de¬ 
fence officials and military missions. Finally, in May 1954 Pakistan signed a 
Mutual Defence Assistance agreement with the United States which was 
followed by her entry into the South East Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
in September 1954. Ironically, U.S. officials cited developments in Tibet and 
Sinkiang as justification for Pakistan’s role in combating the ‘communist 
threat’, ‘policing the area’ and promoting the ‘defence of the Free-World’. 
In February 1955 Pakistan joined yet another military pact along with 
Iran and Turkey which came to be known as CENTO, the Central Treaty 
Organization. When the army chief Ayub Khan, the shadowy figure behind 
these pacts, overthrew the civilian government m 1958, he concluded the 
most important military alliance with the United States, the Mutual Security 
Act, declaring Pakistan the ‘most allied of allies of the United States of America’. 

Thus, in its mercantile stage,Pakistan consolidated its position as a nation¬ 
state and linked itself with the imperialist powers, ready to fight on both the 
domestic and international levels with the slogan of ‘free enterprise and a free 
world’. 


The Laissez-Faire Phase: Deepening Regional 
and Class Contradictions 

With the advent of Ayub Khan’s military regime in 1958, the country entered 
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a new stage of economic planning under the philosophy of laissez-faire. The 
military pacts had greatly bolstered the confidence of the ruling coalition of 
the army, bureaucracy, landed aristocracy and prospering comprador bour¬ 
geoisie, and with renewed vigour they pursued their objective of economic 
growth regardless of any ‘considerations of social justice. While the military 
was seen as a ‘stabilizing force in the country’ as a result of the ‘collective 
defence agreements’, 7 the entrepreneurs of Pakistan ensconced themselves 
comfortably in their comprador relationship to the global capitalist economy. 

The policy implications of laissez-faire were based on the following basic 
propositions. In the service of the ruling class, the state machinery would: 
(1) guarantee the freedom to compete in the market place; (2) look after 
national defence; and (3) establish those public institutions which were not 
in the self-interest of individuals to create. 

Adam Smith, the founding father of classical economics and the expoun¬ 
der of the laissez-faire doctrine, has attacked the mercantilists for their gold 
and silver fetish and their adherence to other rigid ideas, such as protection¬ 
ism. He put forward two guiding principles for a capitalist state. First, the 
accumulation of capital should be encouraged by giving full rein to personal 
greed, and secondly, the defence of the state should be of paramount im¬ 
portance. He also favoured the preservation of colonies and the Navigation 
Laws to protect the interests of imperial powers. For Smith, a capitalist 
showed the following characteristics: 

He generally neither intends to promote the public interest nor knows 
how much he is promoting it. By preferring the support of domestic to 
that of foreign industry, he intends only his own security, and by» 
directing that industry in such a manner as its produce may be of the 
greatest value, he intends only his own gain... 8 

The Pakistani administration during the Ayub regime was guided by the 
principles of Adam Smith. Direct controls were lifted to ensure full play of 
market forces, and the possibility of high profits encouraged greed. Military 
alliances were the cornerstone of foreign policy, and through them large 
quantities of military hardware were acquired. East Bengal was consolidated 
as a captive market (a modem version of the Navigation Laws!), and was 
obliged to buy products from industrialists, mainly from the western part of 
the country. There was increased opulence for a minority and increased 
squalor for the rest of the population in the tradition of 19th Century Eur¬ 
ope. 

During this period of 1958-71, the first crop of economists trained by 
Harvard University emerged and in the footsteps of their masters formulated 
policies in favour of the so-called growth sector—those industries with high 
economic growth levels. They emphasized that, through economic incentives, 
subsidies and foreign exchange endowments, a capitalist class could be 
created, who would save more capital for reinvestment. This would mean 
creating inequalities which the chief mandarin of the Ayub era, Mahbubul 
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Haq, justified in the following words: 

It is well to recognize that economic growth is a brutal, sordid process. 
There are no short cuts to it. The essence of it lies in making the 
labourer produce more than he is allowed to consume for his immediate 

needs, and to invest and reinvest the surplus thus obtained. What is 

important and intellectually honest is to admit frankly that the heart of 
the growth problem lies in maximizing .the creation of this surplus. 
Either the capitalist sector should be allowed to perform the role or if 
this is found inefficient because of the nature of the capitalist sector in 
a particular country or is distasteful, the State should undertake it. It 
would be wrong to dub the consequent emergence of surplus as exploi¬ 
tation: it is justification of economic growth... 9 

The two Five Year Plans written under the supervision of the Harvard 
University experts and implemented during the Ayub regime produced a 
plethora of meaningless growth rates by means of the establishment of 
‘import substitution’ consumer industries under the patronage of, and in 
partnership with, foreign monopoly capital. This type of lopsided indus¬ 
trialization fed pn cheap labour provided by the impoverished masses, while 
social inequalities were maintained and deepened. 10 Once industries were 
developed and surplus generated, the question arose as to how to dispose of 
the commodities produced, as per capita income was still low in the areas of 
production. East Bengal, a captive colony, presented good marketing oppor¬ 
tunities for the robber barons of Pakistan’s industry. The export earnings 
from peasantproduced jute and cotton were appropriated by the manufac¬ 
turers so that they could import machinery and technology. Defence expendi¬ 
ture was already concentrated in the western part of the country. In spite of 
Pakistan existing in the form of two geographical entities, the old dicta of 
classical economics prevailed—global economics, one state, one economy, one 
president, and so forth. 

This type of planning was not only bound to thwart any socially relevant 
industrialization, but impeded even the development of agriculture. The 
authors of the Fourth Five Year Plan admitted that: 

There was a considerable transfer of savings from the agricultural to the 
industrial sector ... as terms of trade were deliberately turned against 
agriculture through such policies as licensing of scarce foreign exchange 
earned primarily by agriculture to- the industrial sector, compulsory 
Government procurement of food-grains at low prices to subsidize the 
cost of living in the cities, industrial incentives for commercial agricul¬ 
tural investment. The vast majority of the Pakistani population probab¬ 
ly has a lower standard of living today than when the country achieved 
its independence in 1947. 11 

This period of laissez-faire economics resulted in such distortions in the 
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relations of production that the masses in both parts of the Federal Union 
suffered heavily and eventually rose in revolt against the Ayub regime. The 
workers resented the decline in real wages at a time when industrial expan¬ 
sion was proceeding at a rapid pace. The small farmers felt that the initial 
programs of the Green Revolution had worked against them, and that large- 
scale agribusiness farming threatened their survival. Social and economic 
confrontations in late 1968 and early 1969 toppled the Ayub regime. A 
second round of martial law was imposed on the country by Ayub’sComman- 
der-in-Chief, Yahya Khan, who assumed the office of President in March 
1969. By 1971 regional and class contradictions had gone too far. With the 
armed intervention of India, East Pakistan seceded from the Union. 


Bhutto’s Social Democracy 

In 1971 a shrunken and politically demoralized Pakistan entered a new phase 
of its history. The military transferred power to Z.A. Bhutto’s Pakistan 
Peoples Party (PPP) which had emerged victorious in the western wing of the 
country in the elections conducted by the Yahya regime. The previous eco¬ 
nomic policies had reduced the peasants and urban workers to a state of dire 
poverty in spite of record rates of increase in the gross domestic product in 
the 1960s. In addition, the country had accumulated an enormous foreign 
debt. Under these conditions the new President (later Prime Minister) Bhutto 
proclaimed that socialism would be adopted as the ‘economy of Pakistan’. In 
practice his version of socialism turned out to be a mild form of ‘democratic 
socialism’ aimed at introducing a mixed economy in the country. 

Democratic socialism of the West European variety was a brainchild of the 
British Fabians. Notwithstanding Lenin’s criticism of this type of socialism, 
the social-democratic phase can be perceived as a progressive political and 
economic development in a society decimated by the unchecked growth of 
the capitalist free enterprise system with all the squalor and misery that goes 
with it. In a society like Pakistan, with a pre-capitalist formation and com¬ 
prador bourgeoisie, the rise of social democracy was an improvement on the 
preceding static and foreign-inspired political order. 

The essential points of democratic socialism can be summarized as fol¬ 
lows: (1) the gradual transition to socialism from capitalism; (2) the nation¬ 
alization of heavy industries by peaceful means and with compensation to the 
owners, through the existing economic and political order; (3) the retention 
of the same bureaucratic structure, except for its new involvement in the 
creation of a partial state-capitalist structure; (4) the attempt to create a 
sort of socialist society by arousing the social conscience of the newly-rich 
through sermons and seminars; and (5) an attack on unearned income with¬ 
out, however, a fundamental redistribution of income—at best, a policy of 
progressive taxation. 

In January 1972, the government took control of 31 industrial units in 
ten basic categories: iron and steel, heavy engineering, heavy electrical goods, 
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electricity generation, gas, etc. In March, the management and control of 32 
life 'insurance companies were also taken over under a Presidential Order. 
From January 1974, Pakistani scheduled banks, which were the major consti¬ 
tuents of the banking sector, were nationalized under the Banks (Nationali¬ 
zation) Act. In every instance, the government made clear that the former 
owners would be compensated. It was repeatedly announced that Pakistan 
was committed to a mixed economy rather than total socialization. 

In agriculture, Bhutto’s party announced land reforms in early 1972. The 
ceiling of individual holdings was lowered to 12,000 ‘produce-index-units’, 
(PIUs) or 150 irrigated and 300 unirrigated acres. Basically, a PIU is defined 
in terms of the productivity of the soil. Roughly, it is determined on the 
criterion of availability or non-availability of irrigation. There were special 
provisions for enterprising farmers, including allowing owners who employ¬ 
ed modern techniques of cultivation to retain up to 2000 PIU’s of land. 
Between 1972 and 1977, there were a number of further changes introduced 
in the land reform legislation. Nearly all of them, however, helped to streng¬ 
then the growing economic power of the landlords who had been increasingly 
relying on government funds for modernizing agriculture (see articles by 
Hamza Alavi and Shanaz Rause in this book). In December 1976 agricultural 
income tax was introduced, and land revenue as well as the Sardari system (a 
system of exacting land tax via the tribal chiefs in Baluchistan) were abolish¬ 
ed. In January 1977, another piece of legislation was introduced whereby the 
maximum ceiling was further lowered to 100 and 200 acres of irrigated and 
unirrigated land respectively. 

It should be noted that social democracy does not really attack the rlacc 
system; instead, it helps to perpetuate the exploitative status quo. Except 
for the initial psychological shock, there is nothing to deter capitalists in the 
rearrangement of the socio-economic order. Social democracy is a form of 
revolt by professionals who are themselves a creation of capitalist develop¬ 
ment. Similarly, when applied to neo-colonial, largely agrarian societies, this 
system does not challenge the basic principle of private ownership of land. 
Rather it provides a cover to the rural landed gentry for continued enjoyment 
of their class privileges; all they had to do was engage in a token surrender 
of land in excess of official limits (after legal transfers to family members 
and fake tenant farmers) in return for generous tax concessions, loans and 
monetary compensations. 

Thus, Bhutto’s ‘socialism’ did not bring any radical changes in Pakistan’s 
capitalist-oriented development, except for introducing a bias against large 
industrialists and reasserting the power of big landlords who now benefited 
from the investment funds diverted through nationalized financial institu¬ 
tions. There were some modifications in labour laws, minimum wages and 
anti-monopoly legislation, all of which only marginally helped the under¬ 
privileged and poor masses of Pakistan. At best, the Bhutto era was a weak 
social-democratic attempt to rearrange the economic structure to the satis¬ 
faction of the new class alliance which had emerged at the end of the second 
martial law regime of Yahya Khan. 
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A shrewd and progressive politician, Bhutto was able to discern the class 
contradictions resulting from the economic policies pursued by his predece¬ 
ssors. During the 1970 elections, the manifesto of the Pakistan Peoples 
Party and Bhutto’s call for fair play and social justice appealed to the emer¬ 
gent class interests of large sections of the populatiom The laissez-faire 
economic policy of the previous decade had produced a group of disenchan¬ 
ted landlords who had lost ground relative to the industrialists. In addition, 
a new middle class had emerged, composed mainly of professionals and white 
collar workers in the cities, and a fairly large middle peasantry, including 
soldiers who were, allotted farm lands, in the countryside-. The expectations 
of the latter were raised during the Green Revolution. There were also radi¬ 
cals among the writers, academics, students and workers who had suffered 
during the military dictatorship and who made common cause with the 
masses against the Ayub regime. 

With a strategy which has been termed Bonapartist by some, Bhutto pro¬ 
ceeded to build a new class alliance in favour of his social-democratic plat¬ 
form among all these segments — landlords, professionals, white-collar wor¬ 
kers, middle peasants and radicals. At the same time Bhutto did not want to 
diminish the role of large industrialists and businessmen beyond a certain 
limit, stating that ‘the private sector must flourish under conditions appro¬ 
priate to private enterprise, namely those of competition and not under the 
shield of state protection . . . ,’ 12 Bhutto knew that by superimposing a 
framework of a mixed economy on a partially feudal, partially dependent — 
capitalist society, the economic power of the exploiting classes would be pre¬ 
served. He thus set himself the contradictory task of balancing the political 
power of the dominant classes, while at the same time posing as the rep¬ 
resentative of the peasants and workers. This is reminiscent of how Marx 
described the situation of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1850: ‘This contradictory 
task of the man explains the contradictions of his government, the confused 
groping about which seeks now to win, now to humiliate first one class and 
then another . . . ,’ 13 Those who worked with Bhutto remember well the 
many public humiliations to which he subjected the industrialists and land¬ 
lords in his own cabinet, which of course were no substitute for breaking 
their real power. 

While Bhutto played cat and mouse with the political power of vested 
class interests, he also tried to accommodate those political-parties which 
tried to thwart any kind of social or economic progress in the name of reli¬ 
gion and ‘Islamic Ideology’. Soon after the creation of Pakistan, a number of 
fundamentalist clerics, organized under the banners of political parties such 
as the Jamat-e-Islami, had proclaimed themselves the defenders of the ideo¬ 
logy of Pakistan, the country whose creation they had in fact opposed vehe¬ 
mently under British rule. Internally they were pampered by the comprador 
bourgeoisie and feudal elements and externally by imperialist interests be¬ 
cause of their appeal to the most emotional sentiments of the people under 
the slogan ‘Islam in danger’. Whenever a progressive move was made towards 
redistribution of wealth, liberation of women, or restoration of the linguis- 
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tic and political rights of the minorities, these parties found some way to 
oppose these moves, often inciting bloody street riots. 

Bhutto could have ignored these fanatic parties in view of the fact that his 
own massive electoral support was generated by his party’s platform of red¬ 
ressing age-old social injustices. Instead he accommodated them (to the 
extent of staging a bizarre parliamentary act of declaring the Muslim Ahmadi 
sect ‘non-Muslim’). Eventually, with support from big business, these reac¬ 
tionary parties created chaos in 'the country, giving the military another 
chance to intervene. 

The lesson to be drawn from Pakistan’s short experiment with social 
democracy is that the essence of any mode of production is determined by 
the interrelations of its principal classes. A new socio-economic order cannot 
be established while old relations of production remain intact. In a country 
like Pakistan where the industrial and business sector is almost entirely com¬ 
prador, to speak of a Pakistani form of socialism suitable to our own genius 14 
amounts to no more than formulating an ideology of comprador socialism, 
if that is possible! However, it should be noted (see Aijaz Ahmad’s article in 
this book) that even if Bhutto’s social democracy did not succeed in breaking 
the economic power of the ruling alliance of the big bourgeoisie, the land¬ 
lords and the military-bureaucratic elite — indeed Bhutto paid with his life for 
tampering with their political power - it did bring about a mass awakening 
amoAg the peasants and workers for their rights. 

Events have moved rapidly on national and international levels since the 
military coup of July 1977. To begin with, the engineer of this coup, General 
Zia, called his action ‘operation fairplay’ and promised fresh elections within 
90 days. But as the people of Pakistan have watched in disbelief, the military 
has once again tightened its grip on the country. 

The strategic geopolitical position of Pakistan has long been recognized in 
the context of big power rivalries. But the fall of the Shah of Iran, and the 
Saur revolution in Afghanistan, have enormously increased American interest 
in the stability of Pakistan’s military regime. Encouraged by this renewed 
interest, and using the pretext of a ‘Soviet threat’ via Afghanistan, the mili¬ 
tary regime has let loose a wave of repression. Elections are no longer on the 
agenda. Any sign of political activity, other than the manoeuvres of the ex¬ 
treme right-wing parties, is suppressed by way of floggings, torture and exe¬ 
cutions. Brutal repression is only one, albeit ultimate, response to any chal¬ 
lenge to its authority. The necessity of perpetrating its rule has driven the 
military to create grotesque distortions in the state apparatuses and civil 
institutions. After flirting with the civil liberties and human rights of the 
people for some time through Martial Law ordinances, General Zia promul¬ 
gated the ‘Provisional Constitution Order’ on 24 March 1981, 15 stripping 
the civil courts of their powers to protect the human rights of citizens, thus 
producing a mass exodus of senior judges whose consciences did not permit 
them to take the new loyalty oath to the General’s one-man rule. 

To further the militarization of the country, career civil servants in most 
branches of the government have been displaced from senior positions by 
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military men. The heaviest penetration of military- officers has been in the 
foreign service. Pakistan’s ambassadors in almost all major capitals, including 
Washington, are military 'men, and recently the country’s well known career 
diplomat, Agha Shahi, had to resign his position as Foreign Minister to make 
room for a retired General. 

Heads of educational institutions, university and college teachers are 
victimized for not adhering to the Military’s version of Pakistan’s ideology. 
They are constantly harassed and assaulted by goons of the right-wing politi¬ 
cal parties, with total impunity. 

The most callous undertaking by the regime is the use of religion to 
legitimize the military rule. ‘Islamization’ of Pakistan must be completed 
before restoration of democracy. What this means in reality is explained 
elsewhere in this book. 

All these steps have, however, failed to restore the legitimacy of military 
rule in the eyes of the people of Pakistan. As such, the regime draws its main 
strength and inspiration from its manoeuvering in the international sphere; 
central to this is the return of Pakistan to the Western Camp and its integra¬ 
tion in the renewed Cold War designs of the Reagan Administration. This not 
only absolves the regime from criticism of its blatant human rights violations 
by its European and North American allies, but has also opened up a bonanza 
of military supplies and economic aid denied by the U.S. to the previous 
governments for being less than co-operative camp-followers. 

This point can be illustrated by a closer look at the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the United States agreement to provide the Zia regime with a $3.2 
billion aid package and lifting of the embargo on arms supplies. The U.S. 
Administration justifies the arms deal on the grounds of a ‘Soviet threat’ to 
Pakistan, where over two million Afghan refugees are harboured, and through 
whom arms are funnelled to guerrilla fighters to destabilize the PDP govern¬ 
ment in Afghanistan. Whether the ‘Soviet threat’ to Pakistan is real or not is 
debatable. What makes no sense at all is the proposition that $3.2 billion in 
military and economic aid over 5 years will enable Pakistan to resist a Soviet 
push into the country. 

The real purpose of the newest aid package is revealed in what is denied, 
rather than what is admitted by the military rulers. They repeatedly and 
strongly deny that the new aid package is part of an informal alliance bet¬ 
ween the two countries in line with the United States’ ‘strategic consensus 
plan’. This plan goes beyond the traditional U.S. strategy of using regional 
influentials to keep pro-American rulers in power. Most importantly, it pro¬ 
vides for the securing of entrepots and military facilities for the recently 
created Rapid Deployment Force (RDF). Given a co-operative military 
regime, Pakistan fits conveniently in this plan because of its geographic loca¬ 
tion. RDF units can be moved from the United States’ Indian Ocean out¬ 
posts, such as Diego Garcia and the Philippines, to the Persian Gulf through 
the port facilities of Karachi and those being developed in coastal Baluchis¬ 
tan. The amount of the U.S. aid package to Pakistan can accomplish these 
goals realistically, obviating the necessity of providing permanent military 
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bases to the U.S., and thus maintaining its credibility with the non-aligned 
movement. 

The other realistic objective of the aid package, again denied by the 
regime, has to do with the mercenary role of the Pakistani military in West 
Asia. According to reports, Pakistan now maintains as much as two divisions 
to protect the Saudi monarchy and has troops in about 20 other countries. 16 
All this is, of course, explained in the name,of ‘Islamic solidarity’ which con¬ 
veniently allows Pakistan to be part of U.S. ‘strategic consensus’ while main¬ 
taining a front of neutrality before the Third World non-aligned nations: The 
militarization of Pakistan’s foreign service can no doubt be understood in this 
context. 

On the economic front, the present regime began hesitantly to dismantle 
some of the social democratic reforms of the Bhutto government by dena¬ 
tionalizing some industries and holding out promises of restoration of free 
enterprise and protection of private property. A few innovations were 
introduced in banking and taxation in the name of ‘Islamization’ of the 
economy. Three consecutive good crop years 1978-81 made it possible to 
increase the export of agricultural produce. Remittances from Pakistani 
workers abroad rose to $2 2 billion, enabling the regime to service the foreign 
debt rescheduled by sympathetic lenders. 

These fortuitous developments have helped maintain a semblance of 
economic stability over the past few years, but all is not well with the eco¬ 
nomy. -New investment in the private industrial sector has virtually remained 
at a standstill in spite of all the protections and incentives offered by the 
regime. Exports during the first half of the fiscal year 1981-82 have declin¬ 
ed by 7.6% as compared to the same period of the previous year. 17 Remit¬ 
tances from Pakistani workers have begun to drop as unemployment and 
inflation increase in the West. Labour at home is totally repressed by perio¬ 
dic mass firings and violent police action. 

The decline of the economy and the designs of the military regime to 
retain permanent power necessitate the adoption of a workable long range 
economic policy. Ad hoc decision making and the quackery of the ‘Islamic’ 
economists surrounding the regime will not do. In its quest for a more credi¬ 
ble, long range policy, the regime has finally turned to none other but the 
mandarins of the Ayub era. Dr.Mahbubul Haq, the Harvard educated archi¬ 
tect of Ayub’s ‘economic miracle’ has resigned his post .as Director, Policy 
Planning, World Bank, and has been appointed Deputy Chairman of Pak¬ 
istan’s Planning Commission. 

The new advisers will perhaps re-emphasize some of the Ayub era policies, 
such as growth by import substitution industries mixed with the latest wis¬ 
doms emerging from the proponents of the ‘New World Economic Order’ and 
•North-South Dialogue’. Dr. Haq has, of course, recanted his laissez faire 
approach and now professes greater concern for the poverty, of the labouring 
classes. The ‘New World Order’, on the surface, promises redress of the gross 
inequalities that have resulted from the unprecedented accumulation of pro¬ 
fits by world monopoly capital. But it really seeks to tie the Third World 
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countries into a new international division of labour that will permit the use 
of cheap and docile labour of those countries in medium technology indust¬ 
ries owned by transnational mega-corporations. Pakistan, with its compra¬ 
dor bourgeoisie and a repressed labour force, offers ideal facilities for these 
corporations. 

While the political and economic condition^ deteriorate, the military 
regime has closed all doors to internally negotiated resolutions of national 
problems. The rulers have their eyes fixed on their foreign patrons — such 
as the Saudis and Americans — to obtain legitimacy by proxy. ‘Pakistan’s 
international standing rises . . . President’s grip on the country is stronger 
now than when he took power four years ago’, announces the regime’s 
Public Relations organ published from Washington. 18 That grip’is no doubt 
very tight and becoming tighter. But confined in its grasp are monumental 
problems of national unity, poverty and class oppression, which cannot be 
contained forever. 

The question at this point therefore is not just how Pakistan is going to 
come out of its latest political .and economic crisis, the very integrity arid 
survival of Pakistan is now-in question. The country is no doubt endowed 
with plenty of human and natural resources and can be viable. But if Pakistan 
is going to survive and maintain its territorial integrity, only progress towards 
real democracy and regard for the civil and human rights will lead to such a 
future. The increase of military power, boosted by foreign aid and alliances, 
neither makes the Pakistani state stable nor guarantees that this power will 
not be used against its own people, as in the past. Given the strategic geopoli¬ 
tical position of Pakistan and its provinces, and the military regime’s involve¬ 
ment in the Reagan Administration’s Cold War designs, the country faces a 
strong possibility of being drawn into a wOrld-wide conflict. In such a con¬ 
flict, Pakistan will become a battlefield of foreign armies, lose the remnants 
of its sovereignty and suffer another round of dismemberment. If the mili¬ 
tary regime continues with its present policies, nothing short of an internal 
revolution can save Pakistan from that fate. 
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2. Feudal and Capitalist Relations in 
Pakistan 

Hassan N. Gardezi 


A Brief History 

The history of the development of productive forces in the South Asian 
subcontinent is often seen as a uniform phenomenon, extending from the 
plains of the Ganges and Jamuna Rivers to the rest of the surrounding and 
peripheral lands. Nevertheless, a closer historical look reveals that, as the 
mode of production changed over time in South Asia, it did not change 
uniformly in all parts of the region. Neither was the change complete from 
one mode of production to another; everywhere elements of the old survived 
with the new. 

The rise of the central state in South Asia dates back to the 6th Century 
B.C.j when tribal authority over land passed to the king-emperor and his 
appointed, officers. This development was centred in the fertile plains of 
North India. It began with the rise of the Magadha Kingdom and culminated 
in the long rule of the Mauryan Empire from 321-185 B.C. It is interesting 
to* note that this period of South Asian history receives little mention in 
discussions of what Marx called the ‘Asiatic mode of production’, yet most 
authentic features of the Asiatic mode appear very clearly in this period, 
particularly during the reign of Ashoka (268-231 B.C.). State ownership of 
land became established both in principle and in practice. The surplus value 
created by the direct producers was collected by the king through a vast 
bureaucracy of revenue officers. The state also maintained public works and 
carried out major clearings of land for cultivation, using the forced labour of 
Sudra helots. Most production took place in self-sufficient village communi¬ 
ties, and trade was strictly controlled by the state. Cities were primarily 
administrative centres, garrison towns or places of worship, with the few 
exceptions of ports and places on trade routes. 

The north-west of the subcontinent, the area which now constitutes 
Pakistan, was part of the Ashokan Empire. However, the people and the poli¬ 
tical economy of this vast region were not integrated with the Brahman- 
dominated society of the Ganges Valley. After 1500 B.C., when the neoli¬ 
thic agricultural settlements of the Indus Valley were overrun by invading 
Aryan tribes or otherwise met their demise, the region rarely experienced a 
stable, centrally organized communal life. Neither were the political and 
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economic ties with northern kingdoms very strong or continuous until the 
British conquered the Punjab in the middle of the 19th Century. 

During the 5th Century B.C., much of the north-west became part of the 
Achaemenid Empire of Persia. At the time that Alexander of Macedon 
invaded the north-west (327 B.C.), he found the region divided into a number 
of small states and tribal chiefdoms. Taxila was the capital of one of these 
states, called Gandhara, which was a famous seat of Buddhist culture and 
learning. A language of the same name, which was quite different from 
Magadhan Sanskrit, was also evolving in this region, the present form of 
which is believed to be Saraiki, widely used in different parts of Pakistan. 

As the Christian era approached, the north-west was again overrun by 
peoples of Hellenic, Central Asian and Persian origin, who established Indo- 
Greek, Saka, Kushana and Hun rule, lasting for about five centuries. The 
Hun invaders were fiercely resisted in the north-west. However, they overran 
Gandhara by 450 A.D., destroying many of the Buddhist achievements in the 
region and ultimately spelling the doom of the Gupta dynasty in the north. 
Many "of these foreign invaders eventually settled in the trans-Indus region 
under their original or assumed tribal names, which today are still attached to 
lineage groups in different parts of Pakistan. 

The Arab invasion of Sindh and coastal Baluchistan took place in 712 
AT)., followed by a series of Turk, Afghan, Mongol and Mughal expeditions 
crossing the mountain passes of the north-west. These invasions lasted 
approximately eight centuries. During this long period, peace reigned over 
the region only when the Delhi sultans or Mughal emperors consolidated 
their central rule, or when local tribal chiefs, rajas or breakaway kingdoms 
established more or less autonomous rule over parts of Sindh, Baluchistan, 
Sarhad and the Punjab. When Mughal rule began to disintegrate towards 
the middle of the 18th Century, new Afghan expeditions entered the north¬ 
west with their eyes on the Delhi throne. The Afghan chieftains,Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah Abdali, led savage attacks on the Mughal capital, leaving 
death and destruction in their wake. The memories of this devastation is still 
preserved in the poetry of the Punjabi mystics, Waris Shah and Buhle Shah. 

// 

Centrifugal Tendencies 

The centralization of power in an all-encompassing state personified by a 
king-emperor is an essential political factor in the Asiatic mode of produc¬ 
tion. The constant influx of foreign invaders, internecine warfare and strong 
tribal elements prevented the welding of the north-west into such a centrali¬ 
zed state. Small tribal republics continued to survive in this region when the 
central state was consolidated in northern India, later embracing the rest of 
the subcontinent under the Mauryas. The tribal republics were based on the 
principle of governance by assembly. Therefore, they did not require the 
ideological legitimization of the Brahmanic doctrines, which played a strong 
role in the consolidation of the central State authority in the north, or the 
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social organization of society on the basis of a rigid caste system. Further¬ 
more, the tribal republics provided a more favourable environment for the 
accommodation and eventual assimilation of the new waves of peoples and 
beliefs. Buddhism flourished in this area, as did Islam at a later date. The 
Aryan orthodoxy generally spread eastwards. The many waves of foreigners 
entering the north-west as invaders and conquerors remained an enigma to 
the Brahman lawmakers of the north. ‘The Shakas were classed as being of 
mixed caste, something truly abhorrent, and the Greeks as degenerate Ksha- 
triyas by Hindu legal minds.’ 2 Collectively, the new settlers in the north¬ 
west were known as mlecha, impure. 

Three hundred years after the collapse of the Mauryan empire, in 319-A.D. 
the Gupta dynasty came to power in the north. The period from the beginn¬ 
ing of this dynasty up to 700 A.D. is known for the evolution of the classical 
pattern in South Asia. Hindu arts and sciences flourished in an atmosphere 
of unprecedented prosperity of the upper classes. Politically, this period 
brought a twofold decentralization of state power. Outside the Ganges 
Valley, numerous small kingdoms were emerging. Even at the height of the 
Gupta Empire, in the district towns and villages ‘the local administration was 
for all practical purposes independent of the centre.’ 3 Unlike the Mauryas, 
the Gupta kings did not have an officially inspired grand administrative sys¬ 
tem. 

Systems of Land Alienation 

Another trend towards the decentralization of state power was the process 
of land alienation, perceived by some as the beginning of ‘South Asian 
feudalism’. The Gupta period marked the proliferation of a system of land 
grants which continued in vogue under later Hindu and Muslim dynasties, 
with modifications adapted to administrative needs. Inscribed on stone and 
copper plates, the texts of the early grants distinguish between two main 
types. Agrahara lands were granted to Brahmans free of tax and in perpetuity. 
The other type, which became more frequent with time, involved the grant 
of land to secular state officials in lieu of salary in cash or as a reward for 
meritorious service. The result of this proliferation of land grants was the 
weakening of royal authority which in the long run proved to be irreversible. 
‘Although technically a king could terminate a grant, he was unlikely to do so 
very often, since offended Brahmans and officers could well express them¬ 
selves in political opposition. 14 

From the early 13th Century, when Muslim Afghans and Turks consoli¬ 
dated their rule over most parts of the subcontinent, the practice of land 
grants, known as iqta, became a pragmatic device to maintain administrative 
control over a domain in which the sultans and most of their governors were 
aliens. In the north-west, land grants under Mughal and later Sikh rule were 
called jagirs, and the grant holders were variously known as jagirdars, mansab- 
dars and zamindars. 

Thus, the trend towards decentralization of authority which began with 
the land grants of the Hindu period continued to create a class of inter- 
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mediaries with a direct interest in the exploitation of land and the labour of 
the peasantry. The Delhi sultans and Mughal emperors no doubt made 
numerous attempts to destroy the power of the regional overlords and to 
gain direct access to the surplus value of the peasants’ labour through the 
state bureaucracy. But the success of these attempts was short-lived and con¬ 
fined to the high points of Muslim rule, for example, under the rule of 
Sultan Alauddin Khilji (1292-1316) or Mughal Emperor Akbar (1556-1605). 
A major factor in the collapse of Mughal rule was the exhaustion of the em¬ 
perors in their attempts to recapture breakaway principalities or suppress 
Rajput and Mahratta chiefs and their own rebellious rmnsabdars and jagir- 
dars. 


The Asiatic Mode of Production or Feudalism? 

The centrifugal tendencies which we observe in the evolution of state power 
in South Asia, dating from at least the 4th Century A.D., would seem to have 
provided the political prerequisite for the emergence of a feudal mode of 
production, and some Indian historians maintain that this was indeed the 
case. s However, the basic controversy regarding the inception of feudalism 
in South Asia concerns the extent and nature of decentralization of state 
power through the monarchical practice of land grants prior to the British 
conquest. 

Those historians who follow the Marxist exposition of pre-capitalist 
formations consider feudalism a European and Slavonic phenomenon, except 
for its Japanese manifestation. They believe that the Gupta ‘copper plate’ 
land grants, sultanate iqta grants and Mughal jagirs were not the same as 
European feodum. Basically, this observation of divergent development is 
valid, given the historical specificity of the respective European and South 
Asian traditions. Yet, from the 4th Century A.D., significant developments 
took place in South Asia which correspond to the feudal mode. As pointed 
out by one historian: 

If we see feudalism merely as political disintegration and administrative 
decentralization brought about by chiefs and vassals, we will have to 
admit that it occurred again and again in Indian history till the estab¬ 
lishment of the British Raj. But if we see feudalism as a form of social 
order in which the possessing class appropriated the surplus produce of 
peasants by exercising superior rights over their lands and persons; we 
can say that the phenomenon did not appear before the advent of the 
Guptas. 6 

Once this phenomenon did appear, it extended to all of Northern and 
Central India as well as to those arable lands of the north-west included in the 
Gupta Empire. In the beginning, a class of donees was created who were 
given only usufructory rights, but by the 8th Century onwards ‘proprietary 
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rights were transferred to the donees’ along with the right to administer jus¬ 
tice and enforce law and order. 7 In addition, recipients of ‘copper plate’ 
grants were not only exempted from taxes but eventually also from various 
types of levies and obligations such as public service, supply of labour and 
billetting of troops and officials. 8 

Critchley compares the feudal quality of these grants with ‘the seigneurial 
privileges of some medieval European fief holders’, specifically, the Mero¬ 
vingian charters of immunity from a combination of taxes, public service and 
entry of royal officers. 9 

This evolving mode of production gave rise to a number of exploitative 
practices, some of which have survived into the present in conjunction with 
the system of large landholdings in Pakistan. One example is forced labour, 
or begaar. Under the Mauryas, the royal authority imposed forced labour 
upon Sudra helots and slaves mainly in connection with public works and 
land clearing. After the process of infeudation of land began the practice was 
extended to all classes of people. The ‘local beneficiaries with direct interest 
in the exploitation of the rural resources’ made forced labour a much more 
common and oppressive practice. 10 

Another feature of the tenancy systems was batai, the landlord’s appropri¬ 
ation of a share of the direct producer’s crop, which is still prevalent today. 
The historian Sharma makes the following observation about the origins of 
this type of appropriation: 

The pre-Muslim medieval period may be regarded as the classical age 
of feudalism in India, for the Muslims introduced large-scale cash pay¬ 
ments which loosened the direct control of the landed intermediaries 
over the peasants. Thus the feudalism of our period (c. 300-1200) 
was largely concerned with realizing the surplus from the peasants 
mainly in kind through forced labour, which is not found in any 
considerable scale either before the early centuries of the Christian era 

/ / or after the Turkish conquest of India. 11 

The introduction, of cash payments by the Turkish sultans and Mughal 
emperors introduced another exploitative feature into the economic picture, 
namely debt bondage. Reinforced by the British legal and land revenue 
system, debt bondage became a particularly oppressive condition for the 
peasants. It still exists as an extra-legal practice both in India and Pakistan. 

Under the agrarian systems of the Sultans and Mughals, the practice of 
land grants was incorporated more methodically into the administrative struc¬ 
ture. Periodic inspections of land and reassessments of revenues due were 
conducted and the cash value of revenue for different units of land was 
determined. At the pleasure of the court, the Sultan’s officials and other 
beneficiaries were assigned partial or total revenue of particular villages to 
cover their salaries or maintain their life styles and military positions. 12 
Mughal administrators, especially from the time of Akbar, were meticu¬ 
lously ranked, on the basis of duties and services expected, into different 
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classes of mansabs : To each class of mansab was assigned a commensurate 
revenue income from a fagir of appropriate size and value. 13 

However, as noted by Sharma in the preceding quotation, the agrarian 
system of the post-Hindu period represented a weakening of feudal property 
relations. During the peak of the Sultanate and Mughal authority, state 
officials were paid in cash either directly from the royal treasury or from 
the revenue income of the land grants. The Mughals, in particular, introduced 
measures to prevent their official aristocracy from developing strong property 
rights in land. 14 Legally, the mansabdar's appropriation of revenue was only 
in lieu of services rendered to the court. At death his property reverted to 
the state and his descendants had no hereditary right to it. This was not 
meant to destroy the aristocracy as a class, but to test and reinforce the prin¬ 
ciple of loyalty to the king. The mansab was usually returned to the most 
loyal of the apparent heirs. The mansabdars were also transferred periodi¬ 
cally to different administrative districts and related jagirs to weaken their 
ties with the land and its cultivators. 15 

A more permanent figure in the social structure of the village was the 
rmikadam, referred to as the “village headman’ in English writings. He often 
cultivated his own land and was directly responsible for the collection of re¬ 
venue from the villagers. Being in direct touch with the producers, the 
mukadam could sympathize with their plight and provided leadership to 
peasant revolts when the revenue extraction by the agents of the state became 
very oppressive under the Tughluq Sultans and later regimes. Under the 
British Raj, this functionary was recognized by the older term of chaudhary 
oj its hybrid linguistic equivalent, numberdar (changed to lumberdar by the 
rustic Punjabi). Today the chaudhary or numberdar is more of an honorary 
title given to the village influential who assists in revenue collection and in the 
administration of law and order. He is also a king-pin in the political game of 
manipulating votes at the time of national and provincial elections on behalf 
of the landed aristocracy. 

Thus, the main ingredients of the formula for the Asiatic mode of produc¬ 
tion were already present when European observers, on whose works Marx 
has drawn heavily, started arriving in South Asia and attending Mughal courts 
during the 16th-l&th Centuries. The jagirs of the Mughal period did not 
resemble European fiefs, except in a few selective features, such as the obli¬ 
gation of mansabdars to provide military contingents at the time of war. At 
the high points of Muslim rule, central state authority was strong, particularly 
in Northern and Central India. The institution of private property in land was 
either weak or nonexistent, depending on the extent to which the Mughal 
rulers were able to control and regulate their land revenue and tenure sys¬ 
tems. They did execute some public works, including irrigation projects, but 
nothing to warrant the use of such picturesque terms as ‘hydraulic society’ 
or ‘hydraulic civilization’ employed by authors such as Wittfogel. 16 Finally, 
unlike European feudal lords, the Mughal /agyviflr did not live on his jagir. 
He was typically an absentee who had maximum interest in appropriating the 
land revenue. He neither cultivated nor lived on his land, characteristics 
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retained by large landowners after the British instituted permanent and here¬ 
ditary titles to land. 

The historical developments in the mode of production sketched above 
illustrate a deviation from the Marxist conception of societal change. Here is 
a case of the Asiatic mode of production succeeding a feudal mode. (Of 
course, for those who deny that feudalism ever existed in the Indian sub¬ 
continent there is no deviation on this point.) However, no basic theoretical 
dilemma should pose itself in terms of Marx’s general historiography, if one 
bears in mind the historical specificity of South Asia and regional variations 
in modes of production. In the case of Northern and Central India, we see a 
dear alternation between Asiatic and feudal modes of production without 
one completely superseding the other. In the present area of Pakistan, we 
are confronted with a greater complexity and regional diversity. Three modes 
of production—the Asiatic, the feudal and the tribal/semi-pastoral—existed 
side by side, superimposed one over another. 

Regional Diversify 

At the base of the Asiatic mode of production, Marx assumed the existence 
of an unchanging village community, unaffected by broader political changes 
in so far as it maintained its self-sufficiency through the union of agriculture 
and cottage industry. He notes the existence of these village communities ‘in 
a fairly perfect form in the North-Western part of India, which were recent 
English accessions’. 17 These accessions included the Punjab, Kashmir, and 
the North-West Frontier (Sarhad) Province of Pakistan, which were annexed 
from the Sikhs after the decisive battle of Gujrat in 1849. 

The Sikhs in this region had maintained the Mughal system of revenue, and 
had continued the practice of granting jagirs to their governors in lieu of 
services and to local overlords in order to keep them appeased. However, 
there is not much evidence of great irrigation and public works until the 
British conquest of the area, which now forms Pakistan. Ibn Battuta noted 
the lack of irrigation works on the Indus and Punjab rivers when he arrived 
in the region in the early 14th Century. The Indus and the five rivers of the 
Punjab, which he collectively named ‘one of the greatest rivers on earth’, 
rise ‘in flood in the hot season, and the inhabitants of that country sow at 
the time of its flood, just as the people of Egypt do during the Nile flood.’ 18 

Almost all significant irrigation works on the Indus and the Punjab rivers 
were executed during the 19th and 20th Centuries in the British and post- 
British period. However, there are a few exceptions. The third Mughal 
Emperor, Shah Jahan, cut a 110-mile canal from the River Ravi to the royal 
Shalimar Gardens. In what is the present North-West Frontier Province, we 
can find mention of small irrigation canals and dikes as far back as the rise of 
the Gandhara civilization, when the area was organized in local tribal states. 

Due to lack of irrigation, agriculture was restricted to the riverine plains 
of Peshawar and Mardan districts and to the narrow sub-mountainous valleys. 
Predominantly pastoral tribes based on the common ownership of land and 
egalitarian social structures have survived in this area. Major modifications in 
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their tribal social organization and property relations were introduced by 
British administrative and political interventions, which we shall consider 
below. Tribal organization has also remained predominant in Baluchistan, 
territorially the largest province of Pakistan. 

The present Sindh Province, including parts of Southern Punjab and 
Eastern Baluchistan, constituted a political and geographical unit which 
retained its autonomy over long periods of South Asian history. After the 
penetration and settlement of Rajput and Gujara tribes during the early 
centuries of the Christian era, political and economic developments in this 
region took an independent course of which much has yet to be learned. We 
do know that a relatively homogeneous language, culture and ethnic popula¬ 
tion developed over time. 

During Saka rule in the north-west, the population of Sindh was predomi¬ 
nantly Buddhist. However, the Chinese traveller, Hsuan Tsang, who passed 
through the area in the second quarter of the 7th Century A.D., noted much 
contention between the Brahmanic religion and Buddhism. At the time of 
the Arab conquest in 712 A.D., Sindh was ruled by a local Hindu raja. Arab 
accounts of that period describe the region as a rich monarchy with high 
agricultural productivity, and also allude to the oppressiveness of the ruling 
classes, which resulted in some popular support for the conquerors. It is 
difficult to say whether the society had a feudal form of stratification or a 
localized version of personal despotism. 

At the time of the Muslim conquest, Sindh was ruled by the Chach dy¬ 
nasty; an account of their rule is preserved in a contemporary historical text, 
Chach Nama. This source indicates that the land was owned by the cultiva¬ 
tors and not by the king. The king collected tax from cultivators, artisans 
and traders. 19 During the Sultanate and Mughal period, the Delhi emperors 
had to wage a long succession of campaigns to bring Sindh under their con¬ 
trol. Although the campaigns proved to be of limited success, they caused 
considerable destruction to local material achievements. By the beginning of 
Mughal rule, the religion of the area, including that of its ruling chiefs, had 
changed to Islam, primarily as a result of the preachings of Muslim sufis and 
saints. But local ruling dynasties continued to maintain their independence 
with brief interludes of rule by the Delhi courts. In early 1841, the govern¬ 
ment of the British East India Company finally annexed Sindh from the local 
amirs (chiefs) through a combination of deceitful treaties and the application 
of military power. 

Thus, by the middle of the 19th Century when the British began to conso¬ 
lidate their rule, elements of three modes of production existed in the area 
which is now Pakistan. British colonization modified these modes and intro¬ 
duced new elements. However, before we turn to the British period, we must 
first address an issue of considerable importance: Did the pre-colonial modes 
of production contain the seeds for the growth of a native capitalism? 
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A Locally Evolved Capitalism Historically Possible? 

Trade was an important factor in the political economy of the north-west 
from at least the 6th Century B.C. Thriving trade centres such as Taxila served 
as vital links between the Indian subcontinent and Central and Western Asia, 
China and the Hellenic world. The discovery of precisely minted coins of 
silver and other metals provides evidence of highly developed commodity 
production during the early northern’kingdoms. 20 By Ashoka’s time, trade, 
commerce and commodity production had spread to the district towns and 
had attained sufficient importance to warrant the establishment of separate 
government departments and many official regulations. Skilled workers and 
commodity producers began to organize into artisan guilds based on kinship 
and caste affiliation. However, under the Mauryan kings this commercial 
activity was strictly controlled by the state. In as much as the state approp¬ 
riated as revenue the bulk of agricultural and industrial produce in kind, it 
engaged in trade to the detriment of private merchants. 

With the decline of central-power during the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the urban economy expanded significantly as a result of freedom 
from strict state controls and taxation. Artisan guilds continued to grow and 
prosper. In addition, workers’ cooperatives, organized around particular 
crafts and industries, could undertake large-scale building and production 
projects and strive for excellence. Some of the great works of sculpture and 
architecture in the north-west date back to this period. Many were donations 
to temples and monasteries. 

However, this early outburst of commercial and manufacturing activity 
did not lead to a major transformation of the mode of production along 
capitalist lines. The economy was still largely agrarian. Village self-suffi¬ 
ciency was not effectively altered. Manufacturing was too closely tied to 
the production of luxury goods and commodities for foreign markets, and 
the peasant population did not retain sufficient surplus after the payment of 
revenues to buy many outside commodities. Moreover the guilds did not 
undermine the rigid caste system. In fact, they depended on the castes and 
subcastes for their supply of workers with heredity specializations in different 
crafts. In other words, artisans did not join the guilds as ‘free men’. 

These conditions did not permit the development of an independent class 
of manufacturers or mercantile capitalists who could advance the forces of 
production significantly beyond die levels of pre-capitalist accumulation. 
However, the fact remains that the emergence of what we have termed 
South Asian feudalism coincided in the subcontinent with considerable trade 
and commerce and a more advanced state of arts and culture in urban areas 
than in the European Middle Ages. The benefits of this increased productive 
activity were monopolized by the rising upper classes, particularly the aris¬ 
tocracy under the Guptas, who lived on land revenues rather than engaging 
in productive labour. 

From the 13th Century onwards, the Muslim rulers established a pattern 
which may be called personal despotism, leading to the weakening of the 
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rights of private property in land held by the old aristocracies. Trade and 
commerce fluctuated greatly as periods of relative peace alternated with war¬ 
fare and rebellion. In general, having no roots in the countryside, the Sultans 
encouraged the development of cities, where a new affluent class of foreign 
origin gradually emerged, comprised of Muslim courtiers, governors, sol¬ 
diers, scholars and merchants. The Sultans and their iqta holders collected 
revenues in cash wherever possible and thus injected some elements of market 
economy into the villages. Silver and gold coins came into common use and 
a standard currency, tanka, based on the value of silver, was widely minted 
and used throughout the subcontinent. In a new practice, the Sultans estab¬ 
lished karkhanas, royal workshops, in the cities. In these workshops, offi¬ 
cially appointed master craftsmen trained and employed hundreds of slaves to 
produce court furnishings, gifts and objects of consumption for the royal 
-household. 

During the Mughal period (1526-1759), commodity production, trade and 
commerce maintained a steady tempo, except for periods of decline during 
wars and civil strife. The main items of trade were cotton textiles, silk, 
ivory, leather products, indigo, salt, saltpetre and spices. The net volume of 
trade was large enough to promote regional prosperity and to add signifi¬ 
cantly to the state revenues. 

Why did this commercial activity fail to lead to a capitalist transformation 
in the subcontinent while contemporary Arabs and Europeans were engaged 
in flourishing mercantile activity? A major reason is that too much of the ' 
surplus value was concentrated in the hands of the state, which dissipated it 
in wars and the unproductive building of monuments. The inland system of 
communication and transportation also remained extremely inadequate to 
j . sustain the movement of goods for trade on any scale; to this may be added 
\lthe increasing risk of roadside robberies with the disintegration of Mughal 
rlrule. A more serious impediment for the indigenous merchants was their 
jfailur e to develop and control overseas navigation. The land routes through 
j the north-western passes were subject to constant disruption as a result of 
j internecine warfare. It has been estimated that by th.e middle of the 16th 
I Century, 30,000 tons of merchandise left India annually by sea while only 
500 tons entered on camels over the north-west land routes. 21 While the 
^ Brahman lawmakers debated whether overseas travel was permissible, first the_ 
Arabs and the Portuguese, and later the British, acquired a complete - mono- 
poly over sea trade. 

From the 18th Century onwards, as Mughal authority began to disintegr¬ 
ate, the British East India Company used its superior commercial and military 
power to annex different parts of the subcontinent piece by piece. By the 
middle of the 19th Century, India and what is now Pakistan were subjugated 
politically and economically to England, ‘the great central workshop’ in the 
words of Engels 2 2 -——-" 
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British Rule: A Colonial Mode of Production, or Capitalism? 

In Pakistan, as in the rest of the subcontinent, the introduction of capitalism 
in agriculture and industry, or more appropriately the large-scale ‘subsump¬ 
tion of labour under capital’ was the result of British colonial policy and 
administration. However, it should be noted that by the middle of the 19th 
Century, when modern capitalist relations of production were being intro¬ 
duced in Pakistan, feudalism had already ended in England and the bour¬ 
geoisie as a class had established exclusive control over the domestic economy 
and state power. In Pakistan, by contrast, pre-capitalist formations we re 
s till strong, alth oug h' no one mode of production was clearl y dominant! The 
British colonial administration introduced capitalist relations; selectiveWTff 
the~~region, out al Wayti in subservience to the~imperraiist mterests of the 
mother count ry.’ Ill many CSses, tire interests ot British imperialism were best 
‘served by freezing and reinf orcing the existing pre-capitalist relations of 
production ratHerTKarTby transforming them along capitalist lines. ~ 

tty tne time the British consolidated their power over the Pakistan area, 
the East India Company’s former policy of primitive accumulation through 
plunder, revenue exactions from local rulers and the use of trader’s and 
usurer’s capital had ended. Sindh had suffered the most from such plunder 
and exactions under Company rule. 23 

Land Alienation 

After the 1857 revolt of Indian troops and the British Crown’s takeover of 
the Company’s government, the pursuit of the long-range tasks of imperialism 
began in earnest. In the Punjab, Sindh and the ‘settled districts’ of Sarhad 
Province, landlordism in its present zamindari form was introduced b y 
creating permanent titles inland. This system of landlordism had first been 
implemented in the late 18th Century by the Company’s government in 
Bengal. 

Prior to the introduction of Lord Cornwallis’ Permanent Settlement in 
Bengal, the zamindar had been primarily a tax collector, although in his 
position as a de facto local administrator he exercised some judicial and 
r law enforcement functions over his rayats (peasants). His cash proceeds were 
not referred to as ‘rent’, but as jamas (collections). 'Die Settlement Act and 
‘ subsequent regulations transformed the zamindars intt)~-a--dass~of private 
la ndowners, and land into a commodity which could be bough t sold mort - 
gagecTand subl et. This had far-reaching political, social and economicconse- 
quences. the official thinking of the British administrators is reflected in 
the following remark found in a revenue report of 1871: 

The zamindars with whom the settlement was originally made were, 
for the most part, powerful chiefs whose authority extended over wide 
tracts of the country. Of these tracts they were by the settlement cons¬ 
tituted the proprietors. 24 
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f This form of land alienation which the British accomplished by decree was 
unprecedented in South Asian history. Even in the period of 300-1200 
AX)., which we have characterized as feudal, land was not a commodity 
which could be bought and sold, or used otherwise for private gain.^ 

The question of who owned the land prior to the Permanent Settlement 
was not a simple one to determine for a vast subcontinent with many regional 
patterns and with a long history of indigenous and foreign dynasties. There 
was no agreement among prominent 19th-Century English administrators in 
India on this question. As Krader says: 


I Elphinstone sought support for the village headman, whether under the 
title of Goud, Muccuddim, Mundial, or Potail, etc.; Wilks regarded the 
royats as the traditional owners of the land; Campbell and Maine 
regarded the village community as the original proprietor of the land. 
Wilks and Elphinstone expressed doubts concerning the notion of the 
sovereign or the state as the chief landowner in India.... 2 s 


Among the recent students of the Mughal agrarian system, Habib sub¬ 
scribes to the view that peasants had individual rights to the land, although 
this position overlooks some clear evidence in support of communal owner¬ 
ship. 

In the end, the British bestowed proprietary rights on the zamindars, thus 
creating a parasitical class, which ensured the perpetuation of feudalists 
exploitation and privileges. At the same time the new system brought possi¬ 
bilities of wider commercialization of agricultural productio n. Ho weyer^fhe 
c olonial fram ework withi n which jhis commercialization foolT'place. p re- 
ven|g(i any sig nTfirinTF^tmnsit.i on~~tfr~capitalist farming; instead ii created 
innumerable hSdsKipTftinhe peasantry as"weB'artbr-rndhy zamindars who 
failed to raise the fixed revenues they owed to the state in the Punjab, Sindh 


and Bengal. 27 

The case of the Punjab has been amply commented upon by British 
administrators who witnessed the changes in the revenue system as they were 
implemented in new annexations of the north-west in the second half of the 
19th Century. Thorburn, a senior member of the Indian Civil Service, wrote 
that when Lord Dalhousie (Governor General, 1848—56) 


rounded off the north-west boundary of our Indian dominion by 
annexing the Punjab, he had by right of conquest a clean slate to work 
upon and he then ... introduced changes in the land revenue system 
which, however convenient for budgets and regular disbursements, were 
fraught with serious consequences for the rural communities of the 
province. 


According to him, before these changes were introduced: ' 

The village community, not the individual, was the occupying unit. In 



Hindu and Mughal times the state had been the un iversal overl ord, an d 
•Appr opriated all the protits oi cultivat ion. Iri our turn we re-established 

'—the’old view of state rights in land, limited our demand to the estimated 
value of an average crop, and exacted payment on fixed dates, whether 
the yield had been good, bad, or nothing. 29 

This policy began to undermine the village system of the Punjab. Unlike 
Bengal, the countryside of the Punjab was generally not dominated by 
‘big chiefs’. The Punjab village was typically a baradari unit, a ‘brotherhood 
of cultivators’, where each tiller had a traditional claim over the piece of land 
he cultivated, although land was not property in the sense of commodity. 30 
The baradari was a lineage group whose headman was not a landlord of the 
village, but a senior member of the brotherhood of cultivators. Excess village 
land was sometimes cultivated by outsiders not belonging to the brotherhood, 
and each village also had its complement of kamins, or artisans. The present- 
day manifestations of these baradari units are perhaps village Tactions’, who 
often compete and fight with each other. They operate in a different context 
produced during a long period of land alienation, colonization and resettle¬ 
ment of new lands opened a^a result of the irrigation projects of the late 
19th and the 20th Centuries^ 

The present-day zaminetars of the Punjab were created by British colonial 
policy and administration essentially in four ways: (1) through the grant of 
land titles as rewards for military assistance to Company officials during the 
1857 revolt; (2) through awards of land titles to heads of prominent lineage 
groups; (3) through awards of land titles to individuals who were so ruthless 
as to use their kinship and other connections to gather large bodies of labou¬ 
rers to work on irrigation canals and other public works projects; (4) through 
the accumulation of private landholdings by individuals who used usurer’s 
capital and manipulated the colonial civil courts to acquire the lands of 
proprietor-cultivators who fell heavily into debt. 31 These last three factors 
were also operative in Sindh and to some extent in the settled districts of 
Sarhad, where new classes of big landowners emerged in the persons of 
waderas and khans, the counterparts of Punjabi zamindars. 

Collectively, the zamindars of the Punajab, the waderas of Sindh, the khans 
of Sarhad and the sardars (tribal chiefs) of Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier (in a somewhat different context, to be discussed below) have 
historically shared a similar parasitic function, with a distinct feudal imprint, 
in the political economy of the region. Following the example of the colonial 
state, whose creation they were in the first instance, they contented them¬ 
selves with the position of collectors of the fixed rent. Removed from the 
necessity of cultivating their lands for their livelihood, they were not even 
interested in exercising managerial functions over them, much less in capitalist 
farming by means of reinvesting borne of their money proceeds in improved 
production. The foreign rulers not only guaranteed their property rights but 
showered them with honorary military ranks, colours of regiments and imp¬ 
erial titles. They took to a life of absentee landlordism which had no produc- 
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tive function in the economic life of the community. 

One can see a similarity between the feudal relations of Jj]e Jnrd_ jmd 
peasant .of Medieval Europe and their modern counterparts created by colo- 
r- ruah-ftrie^i)n the surface, it might appear that absentee larnTTordism 1 produced 
a distance between the landowners and peasant-cultivators which prevented 
the former from having direct personal intervention in the daily life of the 
peasants and in their civil and criminal disputes. This, however, does not 
reflect the underlying reality. The legal machinery created by the British and 
inherited by the new independent state of Pakistan has remained incomp¬ 
rehensible, physically remote and expensive for poor cultivators of all cate¬ 
gories. To- use the picturesque description of the situation in the Punjab 
provided by Thorburn: 

A Chief Court, with 500 subordinate courts, administering laws and 
rules adapted from every statute book in Europe, regulated the affairs 
of everybody, and to interpret and misinterpret those laws and rules a 
multiplying locust swarm of pleaders had settled on the land. As the 
government, courts, lawyers and moneylenders were satisfied, the com¬ 
plaint was unseemly from the people . . . sua si bom norint: let the 
fittest survive, and grow fat on the sweat of the stupid many. 32 

This situation has not changed much since independence. Landlords, 
either personally or through their middlemen, continue to exercise arbitrary 
jurisdiction over the daily affairs of the peasants who, as a result of ignorance, 
lack of means or intimidation by police officers are denied access to the legal 
channels of the law enforcement and judicial systems. 

Increased agricultural production, trade, commerce and manufacture 
resulted from irrigation projects, railways, road transport, the telegraph sys¬ 
tem, banking and ‘free trade’ policies promoted by the British colonial 
administration from the 1850s onward. According to the historian Spear, the 
railway system was ‘virtually complete by 1900’ and was ‘the best system in 
Asia’.- 3 Initiated in the 1850s the irrigation system on the Indus and the 
Punjab rivers was. completed by the construction of the Sukhur Barrage in 
the 1940s. Much of the increased productivity resulting from these innova¬ 
tions however, was translated into taxes and revenues to finance colonial 
rule and thus did not constitute a rise in the level of accumulation which 
might have generated a decisive transformation of the mode of production 
along capitalist lines. ,As productivity increased with the completion of new 
publ ic works, so did the colony s tribute to England. The British colonial 
j5fficer, Thorburn, made the following observation about the new capital 
generated: 

Whether it be twenty or thirty millions sterling, the larger part re¬ 
presents .what are, unfortunately, under an alien government, unavoid¬ 
able payments, interests on loans—most of them incurred for produc¬ 
tive works such as railways and canals—pensions spent out of India, 
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furlough allowances, home establishment charges, private remittances 
and the like. However burdensome to the Indian taxpayer, this ‘econo¬ 
mic drain without return’ will continue so long as our domain in India 
lasts. 34 

Baluchistan and the Tribal Belt 

These were the results or the developments undertaken by the colonial autho¬ 
rities in the trans-Indus and Punjab plains. The much larger area of what is 
Pakistan today, the Province of Baluchistan together with the tribal belt, was 
of little economic interest to the British, although it had military and geopo¬ 
litical significance. As noted earlier, tribal social organization based on pas- 
toralism and some agriculture endured in this area until the British arrival. 
The Baloch, Brahui and Pathan tribes of this area did not develop elements of 
an independent central state. 35 In Baluchistan a large chieftaincy had 
emerged in 1730 under the rule of Nasir Khan Baloch, the remnants of which 
were kept together by the khans of Kalat in the form of a tribal confederacy. 
Similar chieftaincies survived in pockets of the north-west tribal belt; exam¬ 
ples are Swat, Dhir and Chitral. The rest of the area was politically fragmen¬ 
ted into numerous tribal groups. The British decided to utilize this area ‘to 
define the western frontiers of their Indian empire; to station garrisons so as 
to defend these frontiers and make forays into the neighbouring countries of 
Iran and Afghanistan . . . and to find safe passage through the area in case of 
military eventualities’ 36 

In order to accomplish these goals, the British adopted various measures to 
win the loyalty of tribal chiefs. In contrast to their tactics in the Punjab and 
Sindh, they did not use the area to create surpluses and abstained from 
imposing taxes, instead paying subsidies to the tribal chiefs, sardars and 
khans . 3 Except for the old road links and a new railway link connecting the 
subcontinent with Afghanistan and Iran, the great central and southern part 
of Baluchistan was left without modem transportation routes. Neither were 
any modem port facilities developed despite the long coastline of Baluchis¬ 
tan. 

The tribal system of Baluchistan and the north-west was carefully studied 
by the colonial ‘administrator-anthropologists’ in order to create an effective 
system of control over the region. 33 The system imposed on Baluchistan 
bore the name of one of these ‘administrator-anthropologists’, Sandeman. 
The Sandeman system, a masterpiece of colonial administrative ingenuity, 
reinforced the power of the tribal chiefs, sardars and khans, reducing their 
fellow tribesmen to the status of subjects. Feudalistic ‘innovations’ were 
introduced into the tribal system by authorizing and financially subsidizing 
the tribal chiefs to raise and maintain local militia, operate prison houses and 
extract fixed revenues for the maintenance of the sardarkhel, the chiefs 
clan. Whereas previously the tribal lands were communally owned in most 
cases, with periodic redistributions according to the needs of different clans, 
the Sandeman system in effect transformed the sardars into autonomous 
landlords. 39 
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The Baluchistan region, comprising an area of over 134,000 square miles, 
never received the status of a province. Along with the tribal belt of the 
North-West Frontier it continued to be ruled by ‘political agents’ under 
British colonial rule, as well as under the Pakistan Government until 1971. 
No semblance of parliamentary democracy was extended to Baluchistan or 
the north-west tribal belt. Instead the old institution of tribal assembly, 
jirga, was manipulated to enhance the power of the sardars and khans. In 
the past the jirga had been an instrument of participatory justice. The Bri tish 
gave incentives to the sardars and khans to convert this assembly into a 
shahi (royal) jirga ‘on which only the sardars and the aristocracies could sit’, 
thus instituting a new element of class conflict in a society which previously 
was organized around tribal egalitarianism. 40 

The autocratic powers of the shahi jirga were further reinforced by exemp¬ 
ting Baluchistan and the north-west tribal belt from the penal and civil code 
of British India. Instead, a special set of statutes called the Frontier Crimes 
Regulations (F.C.R.) was enacted, ostensibly to aid the implementation of 
local custom by tribal chiefs, but in effect to reinforce the privileges and 
powers of these chiefs. As a result of the exclusion of this region from the 
legal system, many sardars and khans even today have no paper titles to then- 
lands, although the cultivators are forced to surrender part of their produce as 
sardari tax. In recent years, as the political consciousness of the toiling mass¬ 
es in Baluchistan has increased, they have revolted against the payment of 
sardari taxes such as the shishak (literally one-sixth of the produce). The 
sardars dominating the political scene have reacted with quick repression. 41 


The Post-Independence Political Economy 

Thus, in all regions of Pakistan the British systematically strengthened feudal 
relations of production in the primaTTst^TTonft^ ^ 
did manage to stiafter whatever elements of the Asiatic mode of production 
had survived from the Mughal period and before, t hey did not succeed in 
■repl acing, them with a viable capitalist mode. T he transforma tionoTland info 
a commodity did open the way to the injection of market forces into the 
agrarian economy, but this did not lead to a significant accumulation of 
' commercial and industrial capital. Whatever elements of the capitalist mode 
developed as a result of the building of commercial infrastructure—railways, 
communications, banking, trade, etc. — t hey remained trapped in pre-capi- 
yj alist, largely feudal relations of production. Moreover, tim BirtisfThegtected 
•the industrial sector; in the new state of Pakistan it was virtually non-exis¬ 
tent- 

At independence, the feudal landlords of Pakistan, the zamindars, khans 
and sardars, emerged as a dominant class in the country, later to be joined by 
an embryonic national bourgeoisie comprised largely of immigrants from the 
industrially more developed provinces of India. could hardly expect 
these feudal lords to act as agents of modernization. A number of land re- 
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form acts passed by various Pakistani governments, including an act to 
‘abolish’ the sardari system, have failed to substantially weaken the grip of 
the feudal class on landownership. However, a new class of small capitalist 
farmers has emerged in some parts the country with the advent of the ‘Green 
Revolution’. 

Two phrases are widely used to describe the present dominant mode of 
production in Pakistan: ‘semi-feudal-depende nt capitalist’ and ‘colonial’. 
Some prefer simply to use ThrTCg5jM eMir^^gr5gun^^^ag ed 
sense. The debate about the validity of these terms is basically semantic. 
"The problem with the ‘semi-feudal’ part of the first phrase is that it suggests 
a quantitative criterion, whereas we have noted above that both in its histori¬ 
cal and regional contexts, Pakistan’s feudalism bears a complex and qualita¬ 
tive imprint. As for the term ‘colonial’, it really suggests the same referents 
as the first phrase, i.e. a political economy characterized by strong survivals 
from its colonial past as well as by its present neocolonial dependency on the 
world’s major industrial states. The notion of underdeveloped capitalism also 
suggests that the country is tied to the world capitalist system and that 
certain internal contradictions and external relations of dependency have 
arrested and retarded the transition of its political economy to a fully deve¬ 
loped capitalist stage. 

Whichever terminology is used, we must answer a few basic questions 
concerning the political economy of Pakistan in the interests of theoretical 
clarification and its implications for future political action. First, we must 
grasp, with greater precision than has been possible in this short paper^fhe 
objectiv e reali ty of the mode and relations of production during different 
periods of Pakistan’s ancTthe subcontlnent’sTustory . Thisln turn should lead 
us to understand better the contradictions which have permitted the ex¬ 
ploitation of the material and human resources of Pakistan. ^ second point, 
interconnected with the first, is the question of the level of development of 
the forces of production, which will not only determine toe policy and stra- 
' tegy ofcEange, but also the nature of the class straggle itself). Marx wrote in 
1853: / 

I know that the English millocracy intend to endow India with railways 
with the exclusive view of extracting at diminished expenses the cotton 
and other raw materials for their manufactures. But when you have 
once introduced machinery into the locomotion of a country, which 
possesses iron and coals, you are unable to withhold it from its fabri¬ 
cation .... The railway system will therefore, become, in India, the 
forerunner of modem industry. 42 

Marx’s analysis of 19th Century colonialism contains two strands -of 
thought. On the one hand, he suggests, as in the above quotation, that the 
penetration of capitalism from outside and its corrosive effect on the old 
modes of production will transform Britain’s South Asian colony into an i 
autonomous capitalist state and ultimately into an industrialized socialist 
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\ society. On the other hand, there is the important strand of thought which 
\ contains, as Colin Leys points out, ‘ingredients’ of the underdevelopment 
theory as it has found expression in the recent writings of Third World 
Marxist scholars and in the works of Western analysts'such as Baran, Frank, 
I Wallerstein, Petras and many others, who have specialized hi Third World 
studies from a dialectical and historical materialist framework. 

Basic to the argument of this body of theory is the observatioh that the 
development of imperialist powers from the 17th Century onwards drew the 
colonies into a process of capital accumulation on a worldwide scale, at the 
same time that it subjected them to relations of political, economic and 
technological dependency which have progressively inhibited the liberation of 
their productive forces. It was in this context that Marx characterized the 
‘whole rale of Britain in India’ as ‘swinish’. 44 In 1881, he wrote about the 
transfer of surplus from what was then the colony of India: 
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What the English take from them annually in the form of rent, divi¬ 
dends for railways . . . pensions for military and civil servicemen for 
Afghanistan and other wars, etc., etc. — what they take from them 
without any equivalent and quite apart from what they appropriate to 
them annually within India — speaking only of the value of the com¬ 
modities the Indians have gratuitously and annually to send over to 
England - it amounts to more than the total sum of income of the 60 
millions of agricultural and industrial labourers of India! ^This is a blee¬ 
ding process with a vengeance! (emphases in the original). 


Thus Marx, towards the end of the 19th Century, was quite aware of die 
general direction in which colonial bonds were leading the colonized societies. 
After the Second World War, when England began to lift her direct rale over 
her colonies, they were mainly agrarian societies where significant pre-capi¬ 
talist material relations and superstructure survived. V Pakistan, as in many 
other cases, (he elements of capitalism introduced by the colonialists had not 
created a n ational b ourgeoisie. but rather a weak, numerically insignificant, 
comprador bourgeoisie.'(ll'tRe appearance of a bourgeoisie means the emer¬ 
gence ol a progressive class which advances the forces of production, Pakis- 
achieved independence in 1947, the United States, the newly ascendent 
imperial power, began to underwrite her development or, more appropriately, 
underdevelopment, through the liberal grant of loans, supply of experts and 
training of civil and military officials. The United States also thrust Pakistan 
into military alliances to protect her from ‘the communist threat’. 

Whatever opportunity existed for Pakistan in 1947 to extricate herself 
from all forms of colonial domination was lost once and for all. Under the 
guidance of American experts, a comprador bourgeoisie thrived on the 
availability of foreign loans, government subsidies and cheap labour. It under- 
I took the production of import—substitution commodities rather than invest- 
/ ing in basic reproductive industries. 

At the same time Pakistan’s neocolonial alliances facilitated the develop- 
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ment of an over-sized military and bureaucratic state apparatus, which has 
used direct physical coercion to preserve the relations of production which 
allow the domestic bourgeoisie and feudal classes to appropriate surplus 
value. 46 The world capitalist system uses these classes to maintain an acce¬ 
lerating rate of accumulation through the exploitation of the country’s ma¬ 
terial and human resources. For Pakistan, this means not only growing in¬ 
equalities within the country, but also a heavy debt burden, which benefits 
only a few but demands payment from all. Since independence, Pakistan 
has incurred a foreign debt of over $10 billion, approximately one half of the 
country’s Gross National Product and seven times its export earnings, exclud¬ 
ing remittances by Pakistanis working abroad. 4 7 

The next step for Pakistan’s ruling classes is to enter the new international 
division of labour. Free trade zones will be established allowing foreign 
capital to install medium-technology industries which manufacture goods for 
export to the major industrial states. 48 This will prolong the subservience 
of Pakistan’s comprador bourgeoisie to international capital. Thus, in the 
short run, we can expect a consolidation of Pakistan’s dependence on the 
world imperialist powers. In the long run, this will lead to an intensification 
of internal and external contradictions which may take a revolutionary direc- 
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Part II: The State in Crisis 


3. Class and State 

Hamza Alavi 

What is (he socia l base) of a military regime such as that which exists in 
Pakistan today / u§~TEnriTanything uniqil ^iin the class structure of Pakistan 
-or, for that matter in any of the post-colonial societies in which military re¬ 
gimes proliferate—that might account for such regimes? The question may be 
framed differently. Pakistan has had a succession of civilian regimes of 
different types as well as military regimes. Must we conclude from changes 
in the types of successive regimes that in each instance there has been a 
profound shift in the class basis of the state; that each successive type of 
regime is uniquely determined by the coming into power of a class other than 
the previously ‘ruling class’? A rather different line of thought would be 
suggested if we acknowledge the-^felg tive autonomy’ of the state from its 
class bases an d proceed to examine thelmplications of that conception with 
regard to changes in types of regimes. If that principle means that tfieifejs 
no simple deterministic re lationship b etween classes in power and the form o f 
jK Tstate, w hat explanations aoWhaveTor changes in the latter? Are such 
changes therefore purely arbitrary and idiosyncratic? If not, what basis do 
we have, other than that of changes in the ‘ruling class’, to explain them. 
Also, if the changes in the form of the state do not necessarily represent 
changes in their class bases, are these changes in state forms, .therefore, of 
no great significance? 


Historical Background 


The history of the state in Pakistan poses some fundamental theoretical 
questions and offers a fruitful case study for pursuit of such questions. We 
can e xplore them in t erms of a sp ecific problematic, namely that of alterna- 
ti yffTn ocTes of a rticulation or'powey>tLproblematic that has been obscured by 
crudef*":endermp~of^dass-ankyses"oF the state. We shall examine it with 
reference to the class basis of Pakistan and the nature of the dominant, cla¬ 


sses in Pakistan society and particular conjunctures of struggle betw een class- 
es_and groups, especially toe_bureaucracy and the military whose'class4eca=-. 

tionT tself raises complex issues/ —-- L.-- 

Formally, at any rate, Pakistan has had long periods of at least the trapp- 
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ings of parliamentary government - though, with the exception of the 
government of the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) in the 1970s, that could 
hardly be described as parliamentary democracy in the absence of general 
elections. During Pakistan’s first decade, parliamentary government was in¬ 
terrupted, though only for a period of nine months, when the Governor 
General, Ghulam Mohammad, dismissed the country’s parliament and nomi¬ 
nated a ‘Ministry of All-Talents’, composed of bureaucrats, army officers, 
landlords and businessmen, to rule the country. But that regime, established 
by a civilian coup d’etat, failed to^ legitimise itself and the parliamentary form 
had to be restored. The coup d’etat of October 1958, which inaugurated the 
regime of Ayub Khan, was of a different character. It was established under 
M artial ^ Law. But , as will be argued below, t he regime itself had an essenti ally 
g mfliancKaractef^ Indeed, a search for legitimat ion-and also the articulation 
ofpowerful elements in Pakistan society into the institutional structure of 
that regime, led very soon to the creation of the system of so-called ‘Basic 
Democracy’ that underpinned the civilian foundations of that regime. Martial 
Law ended when Ayub Khan inaugurated the 1962 Constitution which comp¬ 
leted that civilian institutional structure. Within that atrophied form of 
representative government Ayub Khan headed a political party and his re¬ 
gime had the form of a party-political government. 

The regime of Yahya Khan was, by contrast, purely military in character, 
notwithstanding the appointment of civilian ministers. In considering the 
problem of modes of articulation of power, it is worth noting that the Yahya 
regime was, nevertheless, committed to holding national general elections and 
the restoration of civilian government; the government that eventually took 
office under that dispensation was that of Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto and the PPP. 
Why was that commitment undertaken in the first place and what were the 
conditions under which it was fulfilled? A simplistic theory for which the_ 
state, at every turn, merely reflects the nee ds an d wishesfofa single rulin g^ 
class, w ould have no answers to that question, the emergence of the PPP re- 
gime, it might be argued, marked a break from the past—it was more than just 
a reversion to party political government. Unlike the weak party political 
regimes under die parliamentary system of the first decade, the PPP govern¬ 
ment was the first in Pakistan to have a clear popular mandate and be effec¬ 
tively under the command of the party (and its leader). It will be argued 
below that, until the establishment of the PPP government, effective power 
throughout Pakistan’s history, was firmly in the hands of a bureaucratic- 
military oligarchy, notwithstanding successive changes in the form of govern¬ 
ment and, in the first decade, the installation of political parties and political 
leaders apparently in charge of the state apparatus. 1 The CSP, the core of the 
bureaucracy, was abolished by the PPP government, and bureaucratic power 
w as greatly weakened. It was the military that was at The forefront oTthe 
forces that engineered the downfall of the PPP government in 19 77, and th g^ 
regime of General Zia-ul Haq has the distinction of being die first Unmitigated ) 
^ military, regime in Pakistan. It has given clear indication that it‘intends to 
stay in power (until an ‘Islamic’ economy and polity have been created in 
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Pakistan, which points to an indefinite future). This is quite unlike previous 
military regimes, which came into power under conditions of political crises, 
and limited their own role to the stabilization of the existing structure of 
power and preparation for restoration of some form of civilian representative 
government and an electoral system by means of which state power would be 
‘legitimised’. The present military regime, therefore, is different in character 
from any other that preceded it. 

In order to evaluate the character and roles of the successive regimes in 
Pakistan, we need a more precise understanding of the notion of ‘relative 
autonomy’ of the state and the manner in which t he state an d civil soc iety 
inJEakistag_are mutually articul ated. W e need to evaluate, specifically, the 
(aoClarcharacter^r^elg Rirbureaucrac^ and ftE Hmifitaffr (as well as their 
place~linEe~sffucture of state power)7their class origins, class affiliations 
and class commitments with refer ence to the contendi ng inte rests of the 
-dominanf_classes and the struggle oFsuEordinate classes.'ThTdlermorefif it 
is argued thatTRey enjoy 'irrekrtivenraUiiiuniy'Trs'^ dominant classes, 

we must consider not only the specific interests that the civil bureaucracy and 
the military have, over and above those of the dominant classes, but also the 
limits within which such interests and purposes can be pursued by them. 


The State as an Alien Force 


We can begin by recognizing a plain fact: that there is a widespread tendency 
on the part of regimes in peripheral capitalist societies, such as Pakistan, to 
acquire an authoritarian character and to proliferate military dictatorships. 
It is not the subordinate classes alone which have to confront the stat e as an 
/ alien forc e. The economically"dominant classes too, have to contend with it 
I as such; the a dministr ative arm of the state is deployed against th grn even 
while upholding theifTunaamental interests. Unlike the advanced capitalist 
countries where the state nas developed _ m the wake of a single dominant 
class, and state institutions and powers have developed in keeping with the 
needs and demands of that class, this is not quite the case in peripheral capi¬ 
talist countries, which are subject to neo-colonial influences. There we find a 
very considerable accretion of powers of control and regulation over econo¬ 
mically dominant classes, particularly the indigenous bourgeoisie, in the 
hands of a powerful and dominant state apparatus over which they do not 
have direct con trol, I have, on a prev ious occasion, referred to this syndrome 
as that of the ^overdeveloped state’,f >in the sense that the excessive enlarge¬ 
ment of powers of control and regulation that the state acquires, extend far 
beyond the logic of what is necessary in the interests of the orderly function¬ 
ing of the peripheral capitalist economies over which the state presides, and 
specific needs of each of the dominant classes. 


I have argued that this (relatively autonomous 'overdevelopment!) of the 


state in such peripheral capitalist societies as Pakistan, and .its dominating 


p resenc e in civil societyjjs relatedjto the plurality of economically domi 
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) nant classes in these societies , namely, metropolitan capital, the indigenous 
bourgeoisie, and landowning classes, whose rival interests and comp eting 
demands are mediated by the state. The post golonial state which thus stfs 
in judgement over thenn^'- iTenJoya degree oflreectgify vis-a-vis each of them 
individually, though collectively it must remain subject to imperatives of the 
social order in which these rival classes are together ensconced and the 
structural imperatives of peripheral capitalism. On the qu estion of relative 
a utonomy of th e st ate vis-a-vis these classes, oneTmight poIrTTourTfiaTeven 
the metropontan bourgeoisie, tne most powerful of them (and the metropo¬ 
litan states on their behalf) must now negotiate their demands with post¬ 
colonial states, as Pakistan’s experience has amply demonstrated, although 
they operate from a position of very considerable power, which the post¬ 
colonial state-given its heavy financial, economic and military dependence 
on them—cannot lightly disregard. But they, too, must occasionally find 
themselves unable to realize what they demand. They cannot impose their 
demands unilaterally on the post-colonial state, as was the case under colonial 
rule, or asxru der versions of dependency theory would sometimes suggest. 

The/p ost•colonial state^ )t must be emphasized, functions within the stru c-7) 
tural framework oFpenpKeral capitalism and its imperatives and constraints.// 
IrisTUbjecTTo the collective interests ot the ffirbe economically dominMtj 
classes, which together thus constitute the ruling bloc in power. Some clarh’l 
fication is needed here. It is a basic tenet of historical materialism that there 
is a fundamental and irreconcilable conflict of interest and ‘contradiction’ 
between rival economically dominant classes that are located in different 
modes of production (social orders) and that it is such contradiction that is 
the hinge of history. Thus, for example, with the development of capitalism 
in a feudal society, e.g. Russia at the turn of the century, the classes located 
in the capitalist mode of production posed a decisive challenge to the forces 
of feudalism, thus determining the stage of bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in Russia. 

In the case of colonial societies, it was held that a similar contradiction 
exists between the indigenous bourgeoisie which, with its development, be¬ 
comes the ‘national bourgeoisie’ challenging both imperialism and the land¬ 
owning classes which are taken to be ‘feudal’. Such a view disregards the 
profound structural changes that were brought about as a consequence of the 
impact of cplonial capital, constituting the structure of peripheral capitalism 
in which all the three economically dominant classes, the metropolitan bour¬ 
geoisie, the indigenous bourgeoisie and the landowning classes are, together, 
located. I cannot elaborate here on that subject which I have examined else¬ 
where both with reference to the historical experience of India under British 
colonialism 3 and at the level of theory. 4 What follows from that analysis is 
that because all the three economically dominant classes are located together 
within the structure of peripheral capitalism (or the colonial mode of pro¬ 
duction) there is no structural contradiction between them and together they 
constitute a bloc in power in the post-colonial state. The post-colonial state, 
as well as these classes, is subject to the imperatives of peripheral capitalism 
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and must act in accordance with its demands. 

A key concept for our analysis, therefore, is that of the ‘structural impera¬ 
tive’ (which I have advanced elsewhere), which is a crucial concept for an 
understanding of the problem of the state under peripheral capitalism and the 
limits to its ‘relative autonomy’. 5 Here, we can give only a very brief indica¬ 
tion of what it implies. It suggests that the state does not act only in response 
to the expressed demands of the economically dominant classes and only at 
their behest. Rather, the post-colonial state presides over the working of the 
peripheral capitalist economy in accordance with its internal logic. Those 
who run the state apparatus recognize and subscribe to that logic, the struc¬ 
tural imperative of peripheral capitalism, which imposes itself at each step, as 
well as in the long run, upon the making of public policy. While the state 
responds to the competing demands of the rival classes in society, it also 
calculates independently what is called for in the running of the peripheral 
capitalist economy. There may be miscalculations and temporary disjunc¬ 
tions between the objective needs of peripheral capitalism and state policies. 
But, in the final analysis, the demands of peripheral capitalism impose them¬ 
selves upon, the state as an inexorable necessity. This conception is impor¬ 
tant for an understanding of the full implications and future consequences of, 
for example, the ideology of the present military regime in Pakistan and its 
avowed claim to be laying the foundations of an Islamic economy and polity. 


Class Formation and Class Alignments in Pakistan 

As is well known, at the time of independence in 1947 . industrial capita^ was 
jit jje developed in the territory that constitutes Pakistan today. There were 
only a handful of industrial undertakings of any significant size, such as the 
Dahnia Cement Factory in Karachi, Sir Sri Ram’s cotton mills in Lyallpur 
(now Faisalabad) and the Premier Sugar Mills in Mar dan. These were in the 
hands of Hindu owners who were- driven out of the country at the time of 
Partition. Nor was there foreign capital invested in industry in the region. It J 
too, like indigenous capital, was primarily engaged in trade, shipping and fin- ! 
ance, with small mining interests. The largest enterprise at the time was the 1 
Moghalpura Railway Workshop in Lahore; which was in the public sector. 

Thejclass-that controlled the largest sector of Pakistan’s economy was that 
of (lie landownerTV ho, at Partition also took over the places left vacant by 
the exodus .of Hindu traders in the local markets for produce (maridis) in 
district and sub-district towns. In due course they also expanded their inter¬ 
ests in agro-based industries, such as cotton ginning, flour milling- and rice 
husking as well as transport. They dominated the rural economy. Later some 
big landowners were to diversify their interests by entering the field of large 
scale industry. 

It is very difficult to assess with any precision the relative weights of dif¬ 
ferent strata in the rural , class structure because of unreliable and incomplete 
statistics. According to the 1972 Census of Agriculture, 2% of agricultural 



holdings (those over 100 acres accounted for 28% of the land. Even this is 
widely recognized as being a gross underestimate of the degree of concentra¬ 
tion of land, because owners of large holdings do not report them as such for 
fear of land reform. At the other end of the scale, the Census showed that 
76% of the holdings (of below 12.5 acres in size) accounted for no more than 
24% of the area. Of these, 9% of the smallest holdings had no more than a 
quarter of 1% of the farm area. The rural economy and the rural polity are \ 
d ominated by a handful of landowne rs with fyr geJudrHn ps 

TlnT ‘ft Mdie peasany stratum, i.e. thoslTwho cultivate their own land, is 
small. It consists of those who cultivate between, say, 5 acresand 12.5 acres 
- 5 acres being the minimum amount of land reckoned to provide a liveli¬ 
hood without need for supplementary income in the rich canal colony areas 
and 12.5 acres being the maximum that can be cultivated by a family with 
one pair of bullocks. The actual range would vary in different areas and diffe¬ 
rent conditions, but these figures provide a reasonable basis on which to for¬ 
mulate a broad picture. Only 29% of the farms came into that category in 
1972, accounting for no more than 17% of the farm area. Those with very 
small holdings depend upon labouring for la ndown ers, especially during 
hSrvest* to iup^menFFheTf incornK Tlieir economic dependence is transla- “7 
ted into political subordination and domination. The land of the larger ( 
landholders, say those who owned more than 15 or 20 acres, used to be cul- J 
tivated by sharecroppers. As a result of extensive farm mechanization in the 
1960s and 1970s, sharecroppers have been extensively displaced. Only a few 
of them have been re-employed as full time labourers. The majority depend 
upon casual labour, especially at harvest time, and commute to factories and 
to towns for casual work especially in building construction. 

It is being argued by some, such as Burki, that a s a result' of farm mechan i- ~ 
zatiqn aad the. introduction of.modern technolog y in agriculture, a new class 
of Ig nddle class farmers’) ferariancapitalists^ h as emerged in th e countryside. 
displacjn g JhefpKpSudairclass-vtvho used to ernpl^sharecroppefs. 6 These 
"new^middle class’ capitalist. Jfarrners^lie suggests, are those who own between 
50 acres and 100 acres. He associates the Ayub military coup, supposedly a 
‘revolution’, with the rise of this class. His argument is baseless’ being built on 
fictitious data and fractured logic. It is, in fact surprising, that in reaching his 
conclusion he sets aside data provided in 1969 by the Agricultural Census 
Organization for the Farm Mechanization Committee, which is quite clear on 
this point. From the results of that survey we find that file big landlords 
themselve s were in the forefront of farm mechanization. We'Tni^lFiaFKO% 
of the cultivated-area or mechanized iarms was m the hands of owners with 
holdings above 100 acres; of this, no less than 43% with holdings of 500 acres 
and over. By contrast, Burki’s category of those who own between 50 and 
100 acres, who are supposed to have taken over land from the big landowners 
(who, he says are investing outside agriculture) accounted for no more than ’ 
10% of the cultivated farm area in the mechanized farm sector. 7 

Although far reaching changes have taken place in Pakistani agriculture in 
the last two decades, both the economic and the political power of big land- 
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owners is undiminished. Successive land reforms have barely scratched the 
surface. Political power in the rural areas is organized on the basis of factions 
that Sre dominated by big landowners, typically those who own a few hund¬ 
red acres. They carry with them their economically dependent sharecroppers 
and labourers and those of the landlord’s kinsmen and allies. They recruit 
groups of ‘middle peasants’ by a variety of means, including sheer intimida¬ 
tion. Even in the elections of the 1970s, notwithstanding myths to the 
contrary, PPP success jn the rural areas was grounded on its alliances with 
powerful local level landowners, although it is undoubtedly true that there 
was a shift in voting on the part of a section of the rural community which 
responded to the populist r hetoric and pro mises of the PPP. The l andlords, 
have t hus always been ^elT repr esented^ln all politic al parties. Tfreircta 
representation in the state ^however, has not dependecfsntdy on their posi¬ 
tions in political parties. Above all, officers of the civilian bureaucracy and 
the military are drawn from that class; moreover, s uccess ive regimes have 
made grants of land to s uch offi cers. Because of that, the lan alorcTctSss is 
weilehlrenche 


giBBiiinaa; 


_ as tate appara tus itself. . 

In comparison with landowners, the indigenous bourgeoisie in Pakistan has 
always been rather weak, both economically and politically. Before indepen¬ 
dence, trade and commerce in the region that came to be Pakistan was largely 
in the hands of Hindus who were driven out of the country. Their place was 
taken by Muslim businessmen who came from India, Burma and East Africa. 
A substantial proportion of these were Gujerati-speaking businessmen whose 
links with the Urdu —speaking political leadership, bureaucracy and military 
were tenuous—consisting essentially of the cash nexus through bribery. So¬ 
cially, they were considered inferior. There is, however, another section of 
the bourgeoisie, at first less developed, which is now increasingly more im¬ 
portant. This consists of Punjabi businessmen and Uiduuspeaking business¬ 
men from Northern India. In a society in which /monial valu es, that rate 
l andownership and positions in the bureaucracy^m ore hig5]fr t han commerce, 
still persist, they are only slightly better placed than the Gujeratis, by virtue 
of their closer ethnic links with the bureaucracy. 


The Indigenous Bourgeoisie and Industrial Development 

Despite the weakness of the bourgeoisie, it is remarkable that from the out¬ 
set, as soon as Pakistan was created, sta te policy was directed to the foste r¬ 
ing of industrial development J er whictuthe-beui gsoisie was given all possi ble 
su pport and aid . If we relv exclusively on the power of classes to obtain their 
preferred policies to explain their existence, we would find it hard to explain 
a whole series of measures that were undertaken in the 1950s, not to speak of 
'later years. The explanation lies, however, in an ideological fact, namely, a 
belief that was held with deep conviction at the time of the creation of Pak¬ 
istan that, unlike India, Pakistan would not survive as an independent state 
because, lacking an industrial base, its economy would not be viable. This 
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was the argument, whatever its merits, advanced by the leadership of the 
Indian National Congress, for accepting Partition overnight, after having 
stood implacably for the idea of an ‘indivisible’ India for decades; an under¬ 
standable ploy vis-a-vis their followers. The leadership of Pakistan, both 
politicians and bureaucrats, believed it to be an absolute and inexorable truth. 


It was the stmcture of peripheral capitalism, however, that made such a 
policy meaningful and viable. But the fact remains, that the initiative and the 
drive for building industrial capital came from the state rather than a bour¬ 
geoisie that was~yet~to take sliap e. As a senior officer oTthe ShUe~Bank of 
Pakistan, tne author recalls discussions at the highest levels about this self- 
imposed task of the new state, and the real concern that was felt because the 
erstwhile colonial mercantile bourgeoisie was so slow in responding. 

The government of Pakistan, supposedly dominated by a ‘feudal’ ruling" 
class (w hich is a gross misconception) lost no time in searching tor ways and 
means ofturning the indigenous merchant capital into industrial capital. The 
mercantile bourgeoisie, however, showed little inclination as yet to respond 
to the government’s advice and persuasion, in view of the wide scope that 
existed for profiteering in commerce, securing immediate short-term gains, 
as against the uncertainties and the long-term character of industrial invest¬ 
ment. One cannot, in the circumstances, explain the government’s deter¬ 
mined course of action in this field as a response to a demand from a bour¬ 
geoisie that did not as yet exist. One of the first acts of the new state was, 
immediately after independence, to convene an industries conference in 
September 1947. Businessmen were coaxed and cajoled, and fiscal incentives 
and various forms of assistance were offered. But so far there was relatively 
little response. 


V * 


In view of the poor response, an Investment Enquiry Committee was set 
up in 1949, to examine why indigenous merchant capital was so reluctant to 
enter the field of industry. Even in 1953, by which time industrial invest¬ 
ment had begun to get under way, the Finance Minister expressed the anxiety 
that was still felt by the state when, announcing yet more generous tax 
incentives for industrial investment, he spoke of reluctance to invest in indus¬ 
try as a ‘grave defect in our national character’. In 1949, however, two 
important measures calculated to foster industrial investment had been under¬ 


taken. Firstly, the state set up the Pakistan Industrial Finance Corporation, 
which was later to become the Industrial Development Bank of Pakistan; in 
1957, with state sponsorship. World Bank support and private participation, 
the Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation was set up, as the 
premier investment bank in the country. 

Secondly, in September 1949 the pound sterling was devalued vis-a-vis 
the U.S. dollar, with a large number of currencies, including those of sterling 
area (the Indian rupee being one of them) following suit. Nevertheless Pakis¬ 
tan decided to maintain the dollar parity of the Pakistan rupee, in effect 
bringing about a substantial appreciation in its exchange value vis-a-vis the 
pound sterling and the currencies that had devalued with it (with the excep¬ 
tion of the U.S.A., Pakistan’s foreign trade, at that time, was conducted on a 
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pound sterling basis through London banks). This substantial appreciation 
of the exchange rate of the Pakistan rupee had the effect of lowering the 
rupee cost of imports into Pakistan at the cost of low rupee prices for ex¬ 
ports, which at the time consisted wholly of agricultural commodities. This 
.had a double consequence as far as the bourgeoisie was concerned. Because 
the internal prices of imported commodities remained at very high levels due 
to scarcity and severe import controls, the lowering of their cost to licensed 
i importers brought windfall profits for the mercantile bourgeoisieTmakine 
available to them large amounts of liquid capifel wHcFwaTsobn to find its 
way into industrial investment. Secondly, the over-valued rupee greatly 
cheapened the cost of industrial investment by substantially lowering the cost 
of machinery and equipment, which was imported from abroad and consti¬ 
tuted a very large proportion of the total investment on projects-about two- 
thirds. Given lowered costs and continuing high prices of consumer goods, 
the profit margin in industrial investment was also widened.. The Pakistani 
mercantile bourgeoisie was all set to break through the chrysalis and emerge 
as a brand new industrial bourgeoisie. 

At this time, a struggle took place inside the government over the direc¬ 
tion that this policy was taking. The Minister of Commerce, Fazlur Rehman, 
who was very strongly under the influence of the Commerce Secretary! 
(Sir Alexander MacFarquhar, a survival from the colonial era and a strong 
representative of British colonial interests) pressed for an Open General 
license for imports, thus undermining the incentives being given to pros¬ 
pective indigenous manufacturers. As against that, Ghulam Mohammad, the 
Finance Minister, and Zahid Hussain, the Governor of the State Bank of Pak¬ 
istan, fought the battle for the incipient bourgeoisie, and measures were under¬ 
taken by the State Bank which were designed in part to counteract those 
being instituted by the Commerce Ministry. The issue was resolved by the situa¬ 
tion that emerged after the end of the Korean War boom, when Pakistan 
faced a deep and long-term foreign exchange crisis that made it no longer 
viable for the Commerce Ministry to pursue a liberal import policy. Now the 
prospective industrialists had a built-in guarantee of the protection that the 
foreign exchange shortage offered them (far more potent than fiscal protec¬ 
tion) that was, moreover, grounded in objective constraints, and was indepen¬ 
dent of the uncertainties of the whims and wishes of the government. They 
could now embark on industrial investment with a guarantee of earning 
handsome profits. 

The government moved in quickly to underpin the new interest that the 
mercantile bourgeoisie was now showing in moving into industrial investment. 

/ Th e state-sponsored Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation (PIDC) 
began to function from 1952, with a representative of one of the biggest 
business families on its three man board. The head of the PIDC, Ghulam 
Faraq, a senior bureaucrat, was himself soon to become a major industrialist 
in the country. The PIDC initiated industrial projects which, in the course of 
time, were turned over as running concerns to private industrialists at bargain 
prices. It also initiated several joint ventures in partnership with private 
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capital. But, its orbit also encompassed servicing private enterprise aspiring to 
enter the field of industry by providing technical information and advice, 
carrying out feasibility studies and planning its projects. Thus, the nascent 
bourgeoisie, with considerable state assistance and prompting, having begun 
its career in the mid-fifties, really got under way with a period of self-confi¬ 
dent growth by the 1960s, by which time the regime of Ayub Khan appeared 
on the scene. 

Not only did the development of industrial capitalism take place under 
state sponsorship, but also within the framework of elaborate bureaucratic 
controls which, far too often, had little intrinsic justification. Many of these 
originated in the pre-independence period, when the colonial regime had 
so ught to restrict the growth of indigeno us industrial capitalism mTffdia, 
which had received a particularly' 'sfrongTInp^ second world 

war. One example of such regulations is the Control of Capital Issues that 
prohibited the setting up of corporate enterprises without sanction from 
the government. Such controls had little justification in independent Pakis¬ 
tan, nevertheless, they were n ot only re tained but greatly extend ed. In fact, 
the controls became so nuniefous amTcompTicated that at one stage the 
government had to set up an Investment Promotion Bureau to act as a clear¬ 
ing house for information for businessmen, and to guide them through the 
minefield of restrictions that they had to overcome; and the permits and 
licences that they had to obtain in order to carry on. This enabled the bureau¬ 
cracy t o tighten it s gri p over individual entrepreneurs and thereby over the 
bourgeoisie as a class. This did not alter the fact that the state, nevertheless; 
remained subject to the imperatives of peripheral capitalism. This comp¬ 
lexity all too often escapes the understanding of those who conceive of class 
domination in voluntarist terms or, alternatively, who interpret the relation¬ 
ship of class and state in deterministic structural terms, unable to grasp the 
dialectic underlying this apparent contradiction. It is extremely important to 
grasp this contradiction and_tension in the relationship between the/jstatJT 
bureaucracy ^and the bburgeoisfe; hi Pakistan if we are to understand - the 
xiynanucslifPakistan’s capitalist development under tight state control. 

Subordination of members of the bourgeoisie to the bureaucracy had the 
effect of providing the latter with opportunities for bribery on a large scale, 
which not only underpinned their conspicuous consumption but also left 
them with surplus funds which found their way into investment, not only in 
real estate, but also in businesses of all kinds, either in partnership with 
businessmen or, not infrequently, through their own concerns set up in the 
names of their wives or close relatives. Not surprisingly, some families^ 
starting from influential positions of their members in the bureaucracy or the 
military, soon turned out to be owners of some of the largest business enter¬ 
prises in the country. They now represented their new found interests in 
the state, which improved the class representation of the bourgeoisie to some 
degree. But that did little to mitigate the structure of bureaucratic controls 
over business, although some slight movement in that direction was made 
under the regime of Ayub Khan, whose family too, had become the-owners 
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of one of the largest businesses in the country. 

The structure of bureaucratic controls had effects of another kind also. 
Given the controls, only those businessmen who were able to negotiate their 
way through the bureaucratic network successfully were able to get ahead. 
That situation, therefore, favoured the less scrupulous of them at the ex¬ 
pense of the more cautious and ‘honest’. It also favoured the big against the 
small, not only because the former had larger resources to offer by way of 
came to have a decided advantage in their dealings over smaller businessmen 
for whom a project might be only a single big undertaking. The latter tended 
Jo lose out in the race, and the bigger businessmen tended to get bigger faster. 
Given the elaborate framework of state control over business enterprise, 
therefore, the bigger capitalists had an edge over their smaller rivals not only 
because of their greater economic power, but also by virtue of the particular 
role and mode of operation of the state. The resulting extreme concentration 
of wealth in Pakistan is notorious, and has been widely commented on, 
including by the then Chief Economist of the Planning Commission. By 
1968,22 families controlled 66% of the industrial capital of the country. 

Unlike the Indian bourgeoisie, which was well entrenched in the ruling 
Congress Party, the indigenous bourgeoisie in Pakistan had not succeeded in 
establishing its class representation through a political party—political parties 
were dominated by landowners. The class representation of the bourgeoisie 
was secured primarily by virtue of its links and dealings with the bureaucracy. 
It was a precarious and undependable link, for the bourgeoisie was unable to 
back up its class demands Vis-a-vis the state by deployment of political force. 
Its demands were to be met only insofar as the bureaucracy itself acquired a 
vested interest in their progress, in one form or another. When the crisis came 
in the 1970s, when the bureaucracy itself was badly shaken up by the ascen¬ 
dancy of the PPP and the installation of the regime of Mr. Bhutto, the indi¬ 
genous bourgeoisie just caved in. 

In contrast to its headlong progress in the 1950s and 1960s, the nascent 
Pakistani bourgeoisie suffered a severe setback in the 1970s. The level of 
private investment, especially in industry, fell precipitately as ongoing pro¬ 
jects were abandoned. The difficulties of the demoralized Pakistani bour¬ 
geoisie at the time, arose from both internal as well as external factors. In 
part its demoralization stemmed from the rise of working class militancy, 
which the populist stance of the PPP regime, initially at least, seemed to 
encourage, to the dismay and discomfiture of the bourgeoisie. Its worst fears 
were aroused by the nationalization programme of the PPP. Seen in pers¬ 
pective, the scope of this programme itself was modest, in comparison, say, 
with India, where the indigenous bourgeoisie has flourished notwithstanding 
such measures. In Pakistan, the bourgeoisie was, by comparison, inexperien¬ 
ced and both economically and politically much weaker. 

The confidence of the bourgeoisie was broken not just by the PPP govern¬ 
ment’s actual measures, but more so by the sheer capricious unpredictability 
of Mr. Bhutto and his government. It feared that much worse was to come. 
That fear seemed to be confirmed by the nationalization of the vegetable 
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ghee (hydrogenated vegetable cooking oil) industry in September 1973, 
notwithstanding assurances that had earlier been given by Bhutto that his 
nationalization programme had been completed and that no further nation¬ 
alization would take place. It has been pointed out that the case of that in¬ 
dustry was unique, and there were special circumstances that brought about 
its nationalization despite the government’s regularly reiterated assurances to 
the contrary. But, by that time, the bourgeoisie had decisively lost faith in 
Bhutto’s words and assurances and was no longer prepared to invest in the 
country, with its attendant risks, when it had other alternatives. 

As an explanation of the collapse of private industrial investment in the 
1970s, however, we must look also to the worldwide economic crisis. On the 
one hand the export markets for Pakistan’s major products, especially cotton 
textiles, collapsed. On the other hand, prices of capital goods and also prices 
of current inputs, above all energy, rocketed upwards. Moreover, at this time, 
the run-down, obsolete and inefficient machinery in Pakistan’s textiles 
factories was overdue for renewal. But the investment climate was bleak—not 
one in which the businessmen would undertake large capital investments 
involving a qualitatively higher outlay than what was needed earlier. At a 
time when investment prospects in Pakistan looked very bad, new possibilities 
for making uprecedented profits opened up for them with the oil boom in 
West Asia. They turned their attention, therefore, to the Persian Gulf and the 
new prospects there. Their interests in Pakistan itself were now regarded as 
secondary. Given the alternative of profitable activity in the Middle East, 
there was less pressure on them to seek solutions within Pakistan itself. 

For its part, the Bhutto regime very soon back-tracked on its policy to¬ 
wards the bourgeoisie. Whereas it had initially sought to profit politically 
from working class militancy, by its resort to a populist rhetoric, now it 
began to repress the working class movement quite brutally. It began to woo 
the bourgeoisie. It provided special incentives for them in the budgets for 
1974-75 and 1975-76. It reiterated assurances that it would not resort to 
further nationalization. The radical rank and file of the PPP was repressed by 
its own government. ‘Marxist’ ministers were sacked. Some of the worst 
reactionary elements in the country took their place. The reversal was un¬ 
doubtedly genuine. It is another matter that all this had little effect in winn¬ 
ing back the confidence and support of the bourgeoisie. But how do we ex¬ 
plain this reversal of the PPP policies from one that was ostensibly anti¬ 
capitalist to one that sought to restore capitalist development? 

Was the reversal of Mr. Bhutto’s position cynically hypocritical, perverse 
and unreliable, as the Pakistani bourgeoisie still suspected? Was it just a 
manifestation of his erratic and capricious character? Was it no more than a 
‘ploy’, as some of his apologists try to explain it away-if so, to what pur¬ 
pose? Such explanations miss the essential problem that made Bhutto 
jettison his radical policies and radical colleagues halfway through his govern¬ 
ment. The issue was simply this. Given the inability or the unwillingness 
of the PPP regime to procure a revolutionary rupture with peripheral capital¬ 
ism, notwithstanding the slogans, and to move decisively towards a socialist 
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alternative, it had little option but to surrender to the structural imperatives 
of capitalist society. Note that this turn-around was not in response to the 
wishes or pressure of the bourgeoisie itself. By .this time it had shown itself 
to be indifferent to the government’s appeals. The pressure came from the 
logic of the system itself—if you do not scrap it, you must run it. Failing a 
decisive move towards socialism, the PPP regime had little alternative but to 
back-track. A decisive move forward could not have been made successfully 
without the unity and effective organization of forces of the Left, and with¬ 
out dismantling the entrenched structures of power in the state that, ultima¬ 
tely, defend the existing social order. 

Expansion of public sector investments is regarded'as a major step in the 
PPP regime’s ‘advance to socialism’. Industrial investment in the public 
sector, taken at current prices and compared to the levels in the immediately 
preceding years, do appear to show a marked increase under the PPP regime, 
both in absolute terms as well as relative to the levels of private investment. 
In a period of rapid inflation such data can be misleading and need to be 
looked at more closely. Let us, therefore, examine the relative magnitudes of 
private and public sector investments as shown in the accompanying table. 

Table 3.1 

Private and Public Sector Industrial Investments in Pakistan 

(Rupees million) 

Private Sector Public Sector 



at current 

at constant, 

at current 

at constant, 


prices 

1959-60, prices 

prices 

1959-60, prices 

1959-60 

1,020.0 

• 1,020.0 

200.0 

200.0 

1969-70 

1,225.5 

839.38 

187.7 

128.56 

1970-71 

1,224.0 

806.32 

68.2 

44.92 

1971-72 

1,016.0 

634.6 

78.5 

49.03 

1972-73 

708.0 

391.37 

249.5 

137.92 

1973-74 

645.3 

283.02 

624.0 

273.68 

1974-75 

982.0 

373.66 

1,658.0 

630.89 - 

Source: 

Government 

of Pakistan, Pakistan Economic Survey 1975-76. 


Investment at (1959-60) constant prices has been calculated on the basis of 
th,e ‘Investment Deflator Price Index’ as given in the survey. Private sector 
figures cover large and medium scale industries. 


In Table 3.2 we show the relative proportions of private and public sector 
investments for later years at current prices—we do not have indices to 
convert them into constant prices. 
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Table 3.2 

Industrial Investment at current prices 


Private Sector Public Sector 



(Rs. Million) 

% of total 

(Rs. Million) 

% of total 

1969-70 

1,208.2 

87.1 

179.2 

12.9 

1974-75 

990.4 

48.2 

1,064.9 

51.8 

1975-76 

1,309.0 

29.2 

3,181.6 

70.8 

1976-77 

1,5263 

253 

4,514.0 

74.7 

1977-78 

1,539.1 

20.0 

6,143.0 

80.0 

1978-79 

1,637.8 

19.8 

6,646.6 

80.2 


Source: Government of Pakistan — Pakistan Basic Facts 19 79-SO 


From our two tables we find that there is a sharp collapse in private 
investment after 1971—it stabilizes at very low levels as from 1976-77, the 
last year of the PPP regime, probably continuing to decline a little in real 
terpis. On the other hand, there is a dramatic rise in the level of public 
sector industrial investment, even allowing for adjustment on account of 
inflation. It would be a mistake, however, to interpret this as evidence of the 
PPP trying to build a wholly new type of economy in Pakistan—a ‘socialist’ 
economy. The bulk of the rise was on account of ongoing public sector pro¬ 
jects initiated by previous regimes. 63% of the public sector investment was, 
by 1977-78, on account of the Pakistan steel mill, a long standing, project, 
15% for fertilizer plants, and 10.9% for cement factories—the latter being new 
PPP projects. What is quite clear is that no attempt was, in fact, made by the 
PPP to extend the public sector into fields in which the private sector tradi¬ 
tionally operated. There was no question of socialist industrialization as a 
substitute for private investment which had collapsed. 

The PPP ‘Economic Reform’ announced in January 1972, took over the 
management (but not yet ownership) of no more than 32 industrial units 
under 10 basic categories. Additionally, the vegetable ghee industry was taken 
over in September 1973. They were all ‘nationalized’ in November 1973. 
This was a blow, more for the morale of the bourgeoisie than their entren¬ 
ched position in the economy. The PPP made no serious effort to displace 
private capital from its role under the structure of peripheral capitalism^ and 
to substitute it, in the light of its collapse, by a large scale extension of the 
public sector in a bid for rapid industrialization of the country. The PPP 
public sector policy only marginally encroached on the previously accepted 
domain of private enterprise. It continued to reaffirm its commitment to a 
‘mixed economy’ and exhorted the private sector to' resume investing in 
industry in Pakistan. The bureaucratically run state corporations were used 
by the PPP leadership as channels for patronage, rather than as leading sectors 
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for an economic transformation of the country. They turned out to be seats 
of corruption, nepotism and inefficiency, and are now so badly run down 
that despite General Zia’s offer to hand them back, businessmen are unwilling 
to take them. In so far as private investment is now taking place, it is in new 
projects. 

In contrast to the weak and ineffective indigenous bourgeoisie, the metro¬ 
politan bourgeoisie, espStially American capital, is the most powerful of the 
economically dominant classes operating in Pakistan. This class is sometimes 
thought to be external to social formations such as that of Pakistan, simply 
because of its external origin and roots. But it has a structural presence in 
the societies in which it chooses to operate, a presence, moreover, which also 
takes concrete forms and is locally active. It not only has vastly greater eco¬ 
nomic- power. Its political power is also greatly enhanced by virtue of its 
double representation in the state of Pakistan, both directly through its own 
agencies, and indirectly (but by no means ineffectively) through its own 
metropolitan state which deals on its behalf with the state of Pakistan. 

Relationship with Metropolitan Capital 

The history o f Pakis tan’s relationship with metropolitan capital is, however, 
complex'and sometimeTTontradictoryrWHen Pakistan was created,' foreign 
'investment m tiie coufltry^was relatively small. Much of it, British in origin, 
was in fact in plantations-and trade in East Pakistan, now Bangladesh. There 
are many fields in which foreign capital now operates in Pakistan, either 
directly or in partnership with local capital, especially in fields such as phar¬ 
maceutical products. But the principal form in which foreign capital has 
come into the country is not through direct investments, but rather in the 
form of credits dispensed through state-created investment banks such as 
PICIC and the Investment Development Bank of Pakistan (IDBP) in the form 
of tied credits, which have thereby exploited local markets for the products 
of industries in the metropolitan countries that manufacture industrial equip¬ 
ment. It also has a large stake in projects undertaken by the state itself. 

The system of tied credits has enabled foreign suppliers to mark up their 
prices very substantially, the Pakistani industrialists having no option to 
buy competitively in the open market. They have compensated for this by 
over-invoicing the machinery purchased by them and selling the excess for¬ 
eign exchange so obtained, in the black market, thus recovering the premium 
they have paid. In the end, it has been the Pakistani consumer who has had 
to pay high prices for the products of the over-capitalized industry that re¬ 
sulted from such practices. In addition to credits to private industry, the 
major field for foreign capital has been in state development projects where, 
also, tied credits have played a part in over-pricing of purchases. An exami¬ 
nation of 20 projects in the public sector revealed over-pricing of the order of 
51%. 8 

Pakistan was soon to become the p rincipal ally oi AeJJ.S. in South Asia, 
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indeed its satellite. The military alliance forged in the mid-fifties, and Pakis-. 
tan’s unmitigated econorpic dependence on the U.S., has generally obscured 
the fact that this relationship has been uneven, reflecting changing evaluation 
by the U.S. of the utility of its relationship with Pakistan in the light of its 
other interests. U.S. interest in drawing Pakistan into a close alliance develop¬ 
ed after the crisis of its strategy in the oil-bearing region of West Asia, follow¬ 
ing Mossadeq’s nationalization of Iranian oil in -1951. Earlier, Pakistan’s 
Prime Minister had attempted unsuccessfully to woo the U.S. which, at the 
time, showed itself to be disinterested. Given the embittered relationships 
between India and Pakistan, it was not then in the U.S. interest to put at risk 
its larger stake in India for the little that Pakistan had to offer. In that period, 
therefore, Pakistan had found itself pursuing in effect a ‘non-aligned’ foreign 
policy, though not out of its own choice. The weakening of links with impe¬ 
rialist powers during the first few years of its existence did provide some sec¬ 
tions of the Pakistani bureaucracy, within limits, with the opportunity to 
pursue ‘nationalist’ policies. A little known, but extremely important ex¬ 
ample of this, was a measure that blocked expansion of foreign banks and 
reserved domestic banking for Pakistani capital, which expanded with great 
rapidity and success in that field. In 1948, a law that in British India had 
discriminated against indigenous banks was changed 9 and reverse discrimina¬ 
tion, against foreign banks, wa$ introduced. It was decreed that the latter 
would not be permitted to establish branches at other than port towns, as 
their proper sphere of activity was to finance foreign trade. This measure was 
quite decisive in reserving the entire field of domestic banking for the nascent 
Pakistani bourgeoisie. It was not until the 1960s, against the background of 
increasing dependence of Pakistan on the U'.S., that this was changed, and 
foreign banks, including American banks, expanded their operations to inland 
cities where Pakistani banks were, however, already well established. 

Foreign aid programmes, m ostly loans and credits, mainly from the U.S. 
got under way in the 1950s, after Pakistan hadlbeen enlisted to serve the pur¬ 
poses of the Western military strategy for West Asia. But these programmes of 
tied credits were soon to have a logic and purpose of their own, and contin¬ 
ued independently of the military alliance which, having been put to test and 
found wanting, at the time of the ICpssem coup in Iraq in 1958, was aban¬ 
doned when the U.S. worked out a new strategy for the region in the 1960s. 
Once again, Pakistan was left to fend for itself in the international arena, and 
it described its new foreign ‘policy’ as one of bilateralism, in due course to 
be characterized as one of non-alignment. The traumatic moment in Pakis¬ 
tan’s relationship with the U.S. was reached in 1965 when, against the back¬ 
ground of war with India (which had been receiving massive military aid from 
the U.S. and the West in the 1960s after India’s conflict with China) all 
military assistance and arms sales were stopped. This left behind a sense of 
betrayal amongst those who had naively believed that the U.S. alliance 
strengthened Pakistan’s hands in its disputes with India. History is being re¬ 
peated though, because the U.S. and die West have resumed military assis¬ 
tance (sales of arms against credits) in return for Pakistan’s involvement in 
----' 
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their confrontation with Afghanistan. In sum, the precise nature of Pakistan’s 
relationship with imperialist powers has varied from phase to phase, but 
always for reasons that have concerned the interests of metropolitan capital 
andniglropaliijm states, and onjh cir - mitiat iyemtlier than that of Pakistan. 

/ EconomicallY^ Paki stan i s heavily dependenf>p the metropolitan states, 
especially the U.S. The tied credits nave had the effect of allowing"foreign 
capital to establish a grip over Pakistan’s development expenditure, so that 
machinery and equipment is supplied at higher than normal prices, and large 
amounts are extracted for consultancy, planni ng and survey fees. 10 In return, 
Pakistan has accumulated a vast burden oi foreign debt, wKich, (including 
Bangladesh) amounted to $02 billion in l%(k-A t tii e end of 1979, for 
Pakistan alone, it stood at $8.00 billion, or <5ne thirdV Pakist an’s GNP . 
In 1979-80 debt servicing 'absorbed 38% ot Pakistan’s export earnings, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was a particularly good year for exports 
which had increased by 44% over the previous year. Aid from OPEC countries 
has varied erratically from year to year and is relatively small in amount, 
the bulk of the aid being from Wester n countries. ___ 

In contrast t o^the power of fc eft Ereeeconomically dominant classe^ > Jhe 
position of /StfSordinate _ classes N has'lreen very weak . The peasantry and 
l andlessTabourgl S-in the countryside, who have occasionally riemnnstrateH 

localized militancy, are.n ot organiz ed on class lines, but are controlled by 

landlord dominated ‘factions’, orTwInch the PPP too largely relied for its 
electoral success in rural areas; and, ultimately it was the eventual alienation 
of the PPP from that class base that guaranteed its defeat at the hands of the 
militarv-baeked jnovement aga inst Bhutto in 1977. 

Thaundustrial working clas?5which was extremely small at the time of 
independencephar^owirnTlSe and developed a certain degree ofmilitancy 
and organization. It made its mark-U L the m assive popular upheaval against 
Ayub Khan in 1968—69. But <tade unionsjare as yet weak, and have been 
weakened further against the backgrounder ftSTteclifle'oTPakistan industries 
in the late 1970s, and now suffer also from repression from the military 
regime. Militant cadres have, over the years, been subject to arbitrary arrest 
and imprisonment without trial. The conditions are much worse now. The 
working class is also divided along ethnic lines. In the first phase of industri¬ 
alization of Pakistan, which was concentrated in Karachi, Urdu speaking 
refugees from India provided the bulk of the working class. In the course 
of later expansion, which also spread to other cities in the country, the bulk 
of the new recruits were drawn from the impoverished agrarian regions of 
north-west Punjab and, especially, the North-West Frontier Province. Ethnic 
differences between them have been exploited by the employers, and by the 
Jamaat-e-Islami, the extreme Right wing political party, which has had active 
support from U.S. agencies, landowners and sections of the bourgeoisie. 

An important influence on the structure and operation of the working 
class organization, is the fact that industrial disputes are mediated by an 
elaborate institutional structure that enables the state bureaucracy to be 
directly involved at every stage in the management and manipulation of in- 
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dustrial relations. That affects working class organizations, inasmuch as it 
establishes within them a role for those who are conversant with the law and 
bureaucratic procedures, and who act on behalf of the workers before indus¬ 
trial tribunals, the Labour Department of the government and various bodies, 
agencies and courts. This elaborate structure, designed to control, limit and 
manipulate working class militancy, i$ a legacy of the ‘over-developed’ colo¬ 
nial state; the post-colonial state has sought to extend it rather than to limit 
it. 

Amongst the other classes in Pakistan society, we must mention briefly 
the educated salaried class which plays a crucial role in the politics of colonial 
and post-colonial states. It was this class, above all others, that was behind 
the Pakistan movement, which was a movement of Muslims as an underprivi¬ 
leged ethnic group, rather than a movement of Islam as an ideology. It is not 
surprising, that theologically oriented movements and groups amongst Mus¬ 
lims of India, including the Jamaat-e-Islami, were against the Muslim League 
and the Pakistan movement, whereas Jinnah, the great leader of the move¬ 
ment, was secular and westernized in his thinking and life style. He symboliz¬ 
ed the aspirations and character of the educated Muslim salariat who felt 
themselves to be at a disadvantage in India, vis-a-vis Hindus and others; the 
latter denied the legitimacy of the Muslim claim by raising the slogan of 
‘Akhand Bharat’ or indivisible India. The salariat, as a class, was the main¬ 
stay of the Pakistan movement, and it proclaimed its Muslim ethnic identity 
rather than any commitment to the establishment of a theocratic state. 

Their ethnic self-identity as Muslims, was a weapon against the dominant 
ethnic groups in India. Contrary to some notions of ethnicity, it is not a 
fixed and immutable, culturally determined, given thing, although an ethnic 
ideology must draw on deeply embedded cultural raw material in order to 
become politically viable and be sufficiently broad based in its appeal to 
draw into the movement wider sections of the community. Ethnicity, there¬ 
fore, is essentially a situational and a political phenomenon. It is liable to be 
redefined in changed political situations when new group alignments come 
into focus. No sooner had Pakistan been established, than Muslim nationa¬ 
lism, as it had developed in India, ceased to have any further relevance; it 
had fulfilled its purpose for underprivileged Muslim groups in India by creat¬ 
ing a state for them. Now, in Pakistan, they found themselves divided into a 
different array of privileged and underprivileged groups of the salariat, a 
potential pattern of differentiation that had been obscured by the shared 
identity of the earlier common struggle. Punjabis and Urdu-speaking Muha- 
firs from Northern India were now recognized as the new privileged members 
of the salariat vis-a-vis the underprivileged Bengalis, Sindhis, Pathans and 
Baluch. Not surprisingly, therefore, there was a redefinition of ethnic iden¬ 
tities in Pakistan. After independence, the old identity of ‘the Muslim nation’ 
rapidly dissolved and gave way to newly asserted ethnicity of various regional 
groups, led by their respective salariats, asserting their regional, cultural and 
linguistic identities as nationalities, and their demands vis-a-vis the privileged 
ethnic groups in Pakistan, above all for a fairer distribution of positions-in 
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the bureaucracy and the army. 

To counter such demands, the privileged groups decided to deploy Islamic 
ideology in Pakistan for the first time, in a manner in which it had never 
featured in the Pakistan movement itself. They now put forward the concep¬ 
tion of Pakistan as an Islamic state and society, and the concept of the citizen 
as a Muslim. This view, therefore repudiated the legitimacy of regional ethnic 
identities and the demands that were articulated in that idiom. There is a 
contradiction in this, for most members of the bureaucracy and the military, 
more than any other section of the population, live a westernized and essen¬ 
tially secular style of life, and can, therefore subscribe to the ideals of an 
‘Islamic State’ only with some cynicism. They do so as a counter-attack 
against the demand from regional nationalism for a fairer deal and a rightful 
place in the social order and the state, which represents a challenge to their 
privileged positions. By virtue of its adoption by the dominant ethnic groups, 
however, Islamic ideology acquired a new social base in them, above all 
among those who hold privileged positions in the state apparatus. A new 
dimension is thereby added to the problem of Islamic ideology in Pakistan, 
and it is given a new significance, though, given the cynical and hypocritical 
basis of that adoption, it is not without its contradictions and weaknesses. 

Which of these classes is ‘the ruling class’ in Pakistan? There is a widely 
held belief amongst Pakistani intellectuals and writers who pose such a 
question at all, that until the coup d’etat of October 1958 it was a ‘feudal’ or 
‘semi-feudal’ or ‘feudalistic’ class. It might be added that these class labels 
are used indiscriminately, and often together (reflecting a sense of uncer¬ 
tainty about their precise meaning and structural implications) without ser¬ 
ious attempts to ground such concepts of class in a scientific historical analy¬ 
sis of the structure of Pakistani (and Indian) society shaped as a consequence 
of the impact of colonial capital and colonial rule. The view that a ‘feudal’ 
class was in power in Pakistan until 1958, is based on the fact that until that 
time the form of government in Pakistan was parliamentary, and the political 
leadership was drawn overwhelmingly from among big landowners. It is fur¬ 
ther contended that the Ayub regime represented a ‘bourgeois revolution’ 
when the leadership passed into the hands of the indigenous bourgeoisie and 
rural capitalists. The rise of the Bhutto regime is, then, seen by such class 
analysts as a reassertion of feudal power, oftly to be defeated once again by 
the bourgeoisie with the seizure of power by the army. Such analysis would, 
in effect, identify party political rule with feudal ascendancy, and military 
rule with the bourgeoisie. Such conclusions, one would contend, are based on 
fundamental misconceptions about the class structure and class alignments 
in Pakistan, as well as the significance of successive forms of government, 
under political parties and the military, respectively. 

I have examined the underlying structural problem elsewhere. 11 Here, I 
will only reiterate the conclusion that follows from that analysis, namely, 
that landowning classes in Pakistan are not located in a feudal mode of pro¬ 
duction and, therefore, are not locked in a structural and antagonistic contra¬ 
diction with the bourgeoisie and the forces of capitalism. On the contrary, 
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being located within the structure of peripheral capitalism, along with the 
indigenpus bourgeoisie and the metropolitan bourgeoisie, it too, progresses in 
keeping with the logic of capitalist development. Crucially, in the context of 
our present discussion, we recognize that in common with the other two eco¬ 
nomically dominant classes, it has an interest in the reproduction and main¬ 
tenance of the structure of peripheral capitalism. We will presently examine 
the status of political party government and military rule in Pakistan, as 
alternative forms of class rule. But first, we will briefly examine how succes¬ 
sive regimes have served the rival interests of the three economically dominant 
classes, in order to see if they have indeed served one class (e.g. the ‘feudal’ 
class) as against the others, or, alternatively, as we would suggest, if the state 
in Pakistan has not rather served to maintain and to reproduce the structure 
of peripheral capitalism under the domination of a power bloc of the three 
economic classes taken together, rather than any single one of them at any 
particular stage. Furthermore, we will consider the implications of the fact 
that it is the state that mediates their rival interests, which it can do only by 
virtue of its autonomy vis-a-vis each of the economically dominant classes 
taken singly while, nevertheless, being subject to the structural imperatives of 
peripheral capitalism and the collective interests of those three classes taken 
together. This is one meaning of the phrase: ‘relative autonomy of the state’, 
which is all too often used as a vacuous concept. Our analysis suggests that in 
the circumstances no single class can properly be designated as the ruling 
class. 

This argument can be validated by testing the actual policies of the state, 
in the light of the respective interests of the economically dominant classes, 
in order to see if they are actually biased and discriminatory in favour of one 
rather than another of these clashes. If we find during the first 11 years of 
Pakistan, until the Ayub coup d’etat, when it is suggested that a ‘feudal’ class 
was the ruling class, that the government actually discriminated against the 
interests of the landowning class, that would be a telling argument against the 
view that it was in fact the ‘ruling class’. 


The Land-Owning Classes 

We have already seen how the Pakistan state, actively and assiduously, spon¬ 
sored the creation and fostered the growth of an indigenous industrial bour¬ 
geoisie and gave it every facility and concession. The decisive instance, how¬ 
ever, of the Pakistani state having, in fact, acted against the interests of the 
landowning classes in a vitally important and not just a marginal matter, is 
that of exchange rate policy, which determines the prices that industrialists 
have to pay for their imported inputs (and the scale of profits that they make 
on the sale of imported commodities under conditions of scarcity) and, on 
the other hand, the prices that agriculturists receive for commodities produ¬ 
ced by them for export. We have already considered the effects on the 
economic position of the bourgeoisie, of Pakistan’s decision in September 
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1949 not to devalue her currency in line with those of the sterling area. It 
brought them windfall profits on trade in imported goods, and greatly lower¬ 
ed the cost of industrial investment. By the same token, the over-valuation 
of the Pakistan currency resulted in producers of agricultural commodities 
for export receiving a correspondingly much lower rupee equivalent of the 
sale price of their commodities abroad. Pakistan had not yet entered the 
field of export of industrial products. The full brunt of the appreciation of 
the exchange value of the Pakistan rupee was borne by landowners and pea¬ 
sant producers. Given that course of policy, that actually discriminated 
against the interests of landowners, one can hardly maintain that they, in¬ 
deed, were the ‘ruling class’. Nor did the weak and ineffective, state-sponsor¬ 
ed, bourgeoisie dictate these policies—they were dictated by the imperatives 
of peripheral capitalism. 

By 1955 the interests of the bourgeoisie and landowners began to converge 
with regard to the exchange rate policy. Pakistani industrialists had now 
entered export markets for cotton and jute products. The high exchange rate 
no longer suited them; it made their products uncompetitive in export mar¬ 
kets. They were less concerned now with the cost of the initial outlay on 
new projects; the more so because their own stakes in the industries that they 
came to own tended to be small, having secured a substantial part of the 
finance from public institutions. They discovered that they could recover 
their own stakes in as little as a year or 18 months. They pressed for devalua¬ 
tion. That was also what the landowners badly wanted; the more so as inter¬ 
national prices of agricultural commodities were depressed. The government 
devalued the currency by 30% on 31 July 1955. 

Under the Ayub regime, an ingenious scheme was devised that gave the 
industrialists the best of both worlds, and kept the landowners happy too, at 
the cost of consumers of imported goods. This was the Bonus Voucher 
Scheme which, in effect, introduced a system of multiple exchange rates. 
Without going into complicated details, we may note that the main effect of 
the scheme was to maintain a high- base parity value of the Pakistan rupee at 
which industrialists could import plant and equipment etc., at low rupee 
prices. Exporters of agricultural or industrial commodities received the rupee 
equivalent at a (fluctuating) middle rate, which was roughly 50%higher than 
the parity rate. Imports of consumers goods, on the other hand, were paid 
for at a third rate which was between two and two and a half times the parity 
value. This scheme continued until 1972, by which time industrialists faced 
a new crisis after the liberation of Bangladesh, as a result of the loss of then- 
captive markets there. In May 1972, the Bhutto regime, therefore, brought 
about a 57% devaluation of the rupee, which enabled the Pakistani industria¬ 
lists to recover from a difficult situation. 

Conversely, the Pakistani landowners had never had it so good as under 
the Ayub rdgime, which supposedly was anti-feudal! The only measure 
that might be construed in that light was the 1959 land reform, which was 
symbolic rather than substantive in its impact, having affected no more than 
1.6% of the cultivated land. 12 On the other hand, the most powerful re- 
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presentative of the landowning class, the Nawab of Kalabagh, was installed as 
Governor of West Pakistan, a key position from which he could put into 
effect policies designed to promote the interests of the landowning class, 
which he did vigorously. Agriculture and related subjects, were Provincial 
subjects under the Federal Constitution, and therefore in his domain. At his 
elbow was Malik Khuda Baksh Bucha, who proved himself to be a most able 
spokesman of landowning interests, as well as a very able administrator, and 
thus was most effective in promoting them. Bucha continued to play a key 
role in this field (under successive regimes) long after Kalabagh was assassin¬ 
ated. 

Kalabagh set out his new programme for the landowning classes in the 
Report of the Food and Agriculture Commission (November, 1960) of 
which he was Chairman. Accordingly, agencies for providing finance to land- 
owners were reorganized and the Agricultural Development Bank of Pakistan 
was set up, which was able to undertake operations on a qualitatively new 
scale. Side by side, the Agricultural Development Corporation and various 
other bodies to promote agricultural production were setup, and the Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture were expanded and reorganized. Large subsidies were 
now provided for a wide range of agricultural inputs; they included an exces¬ 
sively high ‘support price’ for wheat, which was strongly opposed by the 
Planning Commission, but to no effect. A Rural Works Programme was in¬ 
stituted, which injected vast resources into projects mainly suited to the 
needs and interests of big landowners rather than small peasants, and, through 
the system of ‘Basic Democracy’, put under the direct control of dominant 
landowners in the villages. This was the basis of the. ‘Green Revolution’ 
in Pakistan. 13 

Farm mechanization, which was causing large r scale eviction of sharecrop¬ 
pers, was amongst many issues on which battles for alternative policies were 
fought within the state bureaucracy, in this case encouraged by some sec¬ 
tions of the U.S. establishment who were worried about its possible political 
consequences, as well as its economic rationale. In the Second Five Year Plan 
the Planning Commission explicitly came out against it. But the landlord 
lobby won the battle, despite such opposition. The battle was renewed in 
1969, when the U.S. was reluctant to allow aid money to be utilized for' 
financing imports of tractors. But under pressure from the landlord lobby, 
which is well entrenched within the state bureaucracy and the military, the 
move to block further farm,mechanization failed. The interests of landown¬ 
ers, as well as those of the bourgeoisie, were pursued more vigorously under 
the Ayub regime than ever before. The notion that the interests of bigland- 
owners were overthrown under that regime is without foundation. 

The metropolitan bourgeoisie, led by U.S. capital,has a structural presence 
in Pakistan by way of its investments, both those that are wholly owned by 
them and those which are in partnership with private capital or public sector 
enterprises, as well as through financial relationships by way of loans to 
Pakistani private entrepreneurs, financial institutions and, not least, the 
Government of Pakistani It is the most powerful of the three economically 
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dominant classes. Nevertheless, unlike direct colonial rule, it is not able to 
dictate policies in a simple and direct, way to the government of Pakistan, 
even though it wields enormous power and influence in the country. It is not 
itself the ‘ruling class’. / 

There have been "laments in Pakistan’s history, as we will presently note, 
when the U.S. was instrumental in deposing governments and installing new 
ones. In the 1950s, it drew Pakistan into a military alliance and caused the 
country to deploy its scarce resources in pursuance of U.S. imperialist mili¬ 
tary strategy for the ‘defence of the Middle East’ and safeguarding its oil 
interests-a policy that in itself had little to offer to Pakistan, except a mer¬ 
cenary role. But, equally there are instances when Pakistan has acted contrary 
to the interests of metropolitan capital. Thus, as we have noted, when Pak¬ 
istan was created, one of the first steps that it undertook was to block the 
entry of foreign banks into the interior of the country, restricting them to 
■ port towns (including the inland town of Narayanganj, which was a centre 
of jute export trade). It was this step that made it possible for Pakistani banks 
to proliferate branches throughout the country and to establish themselves 
firmly, which they might not have succeeded in doing otherwise. It was not 
until the advent of the Ayub regime that this rule was reversed, and American 
and other foreign banks extended their branches to inland cities. Different 
examples can be cited to show the unpredictability of results of clashes 
between the metropolitan bourgeoisie and indigenous classes, for they are not 
always resolved in favour of the former. Indeed, clashes which have brought 
about retaliation and severe pressure through such measures as the suspen¬ 
sion of aid, have occurred with metropolitan states also. The metropolitan 
bourgeoisie wields a big clout. But, in its dealings with the postcolonial state 
it has to manipulate, as well as pressurize and threaten; and it has also to 
bribe its way, like the indigenous classes, to get what it wants. Therefore, 
while recognizing the pervasive power and influence of the metropolitan 
bourgeoisie, we cannot see any justification in designating it as the ‘ruling 
class’. 

What can we make of the stage that we have reached so far in our argu¬ 
ment, having concluded that none of the three economically dominant classes 
can properly be designated as the ruling class? Does that mean, therefore, 
that we abandon the conception of a class basis of political power and the 
state, in favour of some notion of a free floating, autonomous state with 
its own independent logic and ‘will’, free from societal moorings? Not at 
all. We maintain that in a class differentiated society, with economically 
dominant and subordinate classes, the state is an integral element of the 
overall structure of society with the function of upholding and maintaining 
the class based social order and relations of class domination and subordi¬ 
nation. It secures the necessary conditions for the reproduction of the social 
order in which our three economically dominant classes are ensconced. That 
role of the state in civil society is secured by the ‘structural imperative’ of 
peripheral capitalism, a concept that we put forward as a key concept for 
understanding the inter-relationship of the state and civil society and the 
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mode of operation of the state in class based societies. 

The concept of the ‘structural imperative’ that I have put forward as a 
central concept of my analytical framework, should not be confused, because 
of similarity of language, with concepts found in structuralist (functionalist) 
structural causation, or determination of actionsahd behaviour of the state or 
the individual capitalist. In that view, individuals and members of the state 
apparatus are mere agents and bearers of structures, and their actions there¬ 
fore, are derived from structural prescriptions. Our concept, on the other 
hand, does not mean that structural conditions are sufficient to determine 
the actual actions of the state or individual capitalists. In our conceptual 
framework they are not pre-programmed performers of roles. On the cont¬ 
rary, the concept, as I have articulated it, opens up the analytical framework 
to take account of structural conditions on the one hand and, simultaneously 
and dialectically, the conscious and purposive actions of the guardians of the 
state or individual capitalists on the other. Structural conditions do not 
determine the actions of social agents but, rather, the outcomes of their 
actions, which, in turn become points of departure for subsequent conscious 
and purposive actions designed to secure their objectives. In the light of such 
a theoretical framework, we grasp the development of courses of action over 
time in relation to objective conditions, in dialectical reciprocity of mutual 
determination of purposive actions and structural conditions. 

The ‘structural imperative’ is, therefore, the logic of the functioning of a 
capitalist economy and society (peripheral or otherwise). It refers to the 
objective requirements of the processes of capitalist development and capital 
accumulation, the conditions of profitable economic behaviour and allocation 
of resources that delineate ‘efficient’ from ‘inefficient’ allocations and draw a 
line between solvency and insolvency. They define the parameters of calcula¬ 
tion on which the actions of individual capitalists and the capitalist state are 
based. But neither the guardians of the state nor the individual capitalists 
possess perfect vision, and there is no guarantee that their calculations and 
expectations will, in fact, be borne out by subsequent events. Nor do they 
possess perfect competence. But they do, however, learn from the unintended 
consequences of their actions from day to day and, to a large degree, though 
not wholly, manage to act in line with the requirements of the structural 
imperative. Their actions, therefore, are not capricious, nor wholly unpredict¬ 
able, even though they may deviate from what is objectively required. Devia¬ 
tions may be due not only to imperfect knowledge and foresight, but also to 
the refraction of reality by ideology, which may stand in the way of the full 
logic of objective reality bringing itself to bear on the formulation of policies 
and action. This, of course, is particularly important in the making of state 
policies. Finally, we may recognize that there are no unique solutions for 
every particular situation. Actual courses of action may deviate from what is, 
objectively at’ any point of time, the optimum course of action. Alternative 
choices of action may either aid and accelerate capitalist development, or 
impair and slow it down. There is scope for wide variations of outcomes still 
within the framework of capitalist development. 
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Given this conceptual framework, we can see two ways in which influences 
are brought to bear in the formulation of state policy. One is in response to 
demands expressed publicly or through institutionalized channels set up with¬ 
in the state apparatus itself, by the economically dominant classes—as well as 
subordinate classes. The level of consciousness and organization of the 
classes, and the nature of the political conjuncture, may itself determine the 
degree to which the state takes account of the needs of subordinate classes in 
order to secure and maintain the existing political and social order. This possi¬ 
bility alerts us to the second aspect of the way in which the dominant class 
interests are brought to bear on the making of state policy, not necessarily at 
the behest of the dominant classes, but by members of the state apparatus 
independently, and even in opposition to the expressed demands of the 
dominant classes — calculating what they consider to be in accordance with 
the logic of peripheral capitalism and its structural imperative, as understood 
by them in the light of experience and from their wider perspective, mediated 
as it might be by ideological factors. 

The concept of the ‘structural imperative’ enables us to grasp an aspect 
of the problem that is sometimes subsumed under the notion of the ‘relative 
autonomy’ of the state. This phrase tells us nothing about the nature of 
autonomy of the state and the manner in which it is circumscribed and 
regulated. As a theoretical concept, the term ‘relative autonomy’ of the state 
is vacuous. The concept of the ‘structural imperative’ enables us to confront 
the underlying problem more directly. We recognize that both the guardians 
of the state as well as individual capitalists and members of other classes, 
engage in conscious purposive actions, which include specifying their respec¬ 
tive aims and goals. They each calculate the probable outcomes of their 
actions on the basis of past experience. The state is located within the struc¬ 
ture of peripheral capitalism and bears the responsibility for carrying out 
certain necessary functions for its reproduction; the guardians of the state do 
not necessarily await demands from the economically dominant classes in 
order to formulate policies. They engage in calculations of policy alternatives 
independently of the expressed wishes of dominant classes. In the case of 
Pakistan, we have noted that the state even sponsored the creation and 
growth'of the bourgeoisie. In that case to describe the latter as the ‘ruling 
class’ would be to do violence to reality. But the Pakistan state was ruled by 
peripheral capitalism and its structural imperative. 

Although we have said that in formulating its policies the state seeks to 
promote the effective functioning of peripheral capitalism, our analytical 
scheme leaves open the possibility of those in power in the state acting, 
whether intentionally or not, against the interests of peripheral capitalism- 
probably because of attachment to certain ideologies. Our analytical scheme 
and the concept of the structural imperative, allows us to locate the role and 
the limits of ideology in the making of state policy. The ultimate test of all 
state policies, whether consciously pursuing objectives of peripheral capita¬ 
lism or refracted by ideology, lies in the actual outcomes of actions and 
courses of policy. Likewise, our scheme also allows us to locate genuine 
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differences of view within the state apparatus concerning what is actually best 
calculated to promote peripheral capitalism. Negative policies, whether based 
on miscalculation or ideological preconceptions, would do damage to capitalist 
development and, in limiting cases, precipitate crises that make the pursuit .of 
the adopted policies no longer feasible. Where such policies are motivated by 
ideologies, the ideology may be either modified or abandoned; the question 
of a revolutionary ideology and rupture with peripheral capitalism is another 
matter altogether, for then we would no longer be concerned with peripheral 
capitalism and its state. 

By allowing for conscious and purposive actions as calculated and fought 
for by members of the state apparatus, we avoid reification of the state. 
Individuals and groups within the state apparatus who strive to formulate 
its policies, have different class origins, class affiliations and class commit¬ 
ments, so that the state is not a monolithic entity. By that token, the state 
is an arena for class struggle as well as an institution for the imposition of 
class rule. It is important that we keep this dual nature of the state in mind. 
In the light of such a conceptual framework, as briefly outlined here, and the 
account that I have given of the role of the state in the processes of class 
formation in Pakistan, we may now consider the character of the state 
apparatus in Pakistan, the military and bureaucratic oligarchy in particular, 
and political developments since independence in 1947. 


Hie Character of the Military and the Bureaucracy 

Until 1958, when a coup d’etat was perpetrated under martial law, Pakistan 
had a parliamentary form of government. The National Assembly, which was 
also the Constituent Assembly charged with the formulation of a Constitu¬ 
tion for independent Pakistan, was an unrepresentative body, isolated from 
the people. It had been elected indirectly, by provincial legislature which had 
been established under the colonial regime, themselves chosen by an elec¬ 
torate limited by criteria of education and property to about 15% of the 
population. 14 The colonial Government of India Act, 1935, modified by 
legislation promulgated by the British Parliament at the time of granting inde¬ 
pendence, served as a provisional constitution. General elections were to have 
been held as soon as a new constitution was devised. But the increasingly 
isolated and vulnerable politicians, fearful of the verdict of the electorate, 
kept postponing the constitution. They fell into public contempt and lost 
whatever authority they might have had. They provided no more than a legi¬ 
timating facade for the regime of a powerful bureaucracy. 

Effective power within the state apparatus lay in the hands of a military 
bureaucratic oligarchy from the inception of the state, rather than with the 
political leadership. T he 1958 coup d’etat, therefore, was not so much a 
seizure of power, as power already lavln ttie nan ds ol those who w ere suppo¬ 
sed to have ‘s eized’ it. R ather~fEe reality~of"tKe ~coup d'etanms the di s¬ 
mantling oTtHe'parliamentafy apparatus through which sfate~power had been 








leg itima ted b ut through which, in the wake of the 1956 Constitution and 
de maMs^r~tReTiQl dingj3 £ a general election , a new challenge was now being 
faiged^that threatened the exercise of power by th^ military bureaucratic 
fjligarcms as before. 15 In sharp contrast to the weak~and unrepresentative 
poHticians, t he army and the civil bureaucracy were tigh tly organized, _<liscip- 
lined and powerf ul. Against tne background of a controntaTffiirwith India, 
the army even ehjoyed a degree of legitimacy as the final guarantor of the 
integrity and survival of the country, a factor that was to prove important in 
later years. 

Both the army and the civil bureaucracy were creatures of the colonial 
regime. Against the rising tide of the nationalist movement, their training had 
sedulously inculcated in their minds the ideas of professionalism and political 
neutrality. The bureaucrats were brought up on the myth of ‘guardianship’, 
the idea that it was their mission to defend the interests of the people as 
against the supposed partisanship of and personal ambitions of ‘professional’ 
poHticians. The army was likewise brought up to be the custodian of ‘law 
and order’ - for the army, the nationafist politicians were the greatest threat 
to law and order. It would be incorrect to say that the army and the civil 
bureaucracy were, in fact, brought up to be politicaUy neutral and to keep 
themselves uninvolved with politicians. On the contrary, by virtue of their 
jobs, they were deeply involved in political struggles of the times; but on be¬ 
half of the Imperial Power. 

At the time of anti-imperiaUst struggles, it was important for the colonial 
regime to ensure the sustained loyalty and reliability of the officer corps. 
That left its mark on recruitment policies which governed the social back¬ 
ground of officers. Military recruitment poHcy reached out for those with a 
rural background, though not strictly an aristocratic one. ‘The staunch old 
Indian yeoman who came into the Indian commissioned ranks via the rank 
and file, or the young Indian landowner of lesser class made the Indian 
officer as we know him’, wrote MacMunn. 16 Those with an urban back¬ 
ground or with higher education were distrusted. According to MacMunn, 
‘The clever young men of the Universities were quite unfitted for military 

work.The army officers had long realised that the Indian intelfigent- 

sia . . . would never make officers.’ 17 Such biases in recruitment policy have 
survived. A modern mifitary, however, does need technical expertise. The 
Pakistan military forces now run schools and colleges of a high standard 
where children of mifitary officers are educated-and indoctrinated-and 
which serve as recruiting grounds for officer material. 

There are significant differences in the social background of different 
strata of the military hierarchy. Two factors have greatly influenced the 
social commitments of staff officers, especially the Generals, of the Pakistan 
army. One is the policy of granting land to army officers (as well as to mem¬ 
bers of the civil bureaucracy) so that even those who did not come from 
substantial landowning families acquired landed interests and a correspon¬ 
ding class commitment. Secondly, since the 1960s, many army officers be¬ 
came deeply involved with the business community and some Generals emer- 
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ged (as did some senior' bureaucrats) as some of the biggest businessmen in 
the country. Many were given prestigious and profitable places on boards 
of companies on their retirement and others, still in service, could look for¬ 
ward to similar rewards, and cultivated contacts for the purpose. Similar ties 
were also established with large foreign business concerns in Pakistan. Military 
officers are closely involved with the three economically dominant classes in 
the country. 

Ajpder the present military regime that seized power in 1977, such involve- 
mefft has assumed a qualitatively different magnitude and character. Military 
officers, at all levels, are now using their new found power to gain material 
advantage for themselves and their relatives in one form or another. One of 
these is a scramble for influential and well paid jobs. They have made major 
inroads into the bastions of the bureaucracy.. In early 1981, for example, 
seven Ministers were retired Generals, and there were four retired Generals 
who held posts of Secretaries of the Central Government, in charge of Minis¬ 
tries. Ex-army officers have been appointed to numerous posts at lower 
echelons of the government too, the most critically placed of them being 
Joint Secretaries in charge of the establishment in virtually all Ministries, with 
control over appointments and transfers. These powers are used to give pre¬ 
ferential treatment in those matters to ex-army or army-related personnel. 
In fact, these ministerial jobs are not the most preferred jobs. Rather than the 
posts of Secretaries to the Central Government, most retired Major Generals 
seem to prefer appointments as heads of state corporations, of which there 
are very many; these are more lucrative appointments with much greater 
scope for patronage and nepotism. Military officers, having taken over as 
heads of state corporations, proceed to make large numbers of the existing 
staff redundant, to make room for large scale recruitment in their place of 
ex-army or army-related personnel. Understandably, this has created wide¬ 
spread resentment against the army and army rule. On the other hand, given 
the taste of the benefits that this can bring, one can see great difficulties in 
extricating the army from its present position of domination in the politi¬ 
cal' system^/ 

Social influences on the rank and file of the army and lower ranking offi¬ 
cers, are of a different order. The ordinary soldiers and junior officers of the 
army are overwhelmingly recruited from the impoverished agricultural re¬ 
gions of north-west Punjab and the North West Frontier Province. In that 
densely populated region, farms are small and fragmented and incapable of 
providing an adequate livelihood for a family. Because agriculture does not 
yield enough for a livelihood, the men have to look to jobs outside to supple¬ 
ment their incomes. These regions, therefore, have traditionally been a prin¬ 
cipal recruiting ground for the army, as well as for various types of urban 
employment and emigration abroad. The ‘Green Revolution’, so-called, of 
the 1960s, whose benefits were concentrated in the rich canal colonies of 
Punjab and Sind, had negative indirect effects on these regions and brought 
about a sharp deterioration in real incomes of peasants in the region. 18 These 
developments generated deep discontent among the military rank and file and 
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junior officers, and those in power had to contend with the pressures they 
created within the army for radical reforms. That was done in three ways. 
Firstly, soldiers were paid relatively very high salaries as compared with those 


in civilian employment. The/drmy also provides lavish education and medical 
facilities to its personneiyoi a quality and on a scale that is not available to 
civilians. But that by itself was not sufficient to overcome the discontent that 
was generated by the declining quality of life of the soldiers’ kinsmen on the 
land, ^rcondly, in recent years, conscious now of this problem, a policy had 
been adopted of giving preferential treatment to people from these regions in 
general, and soldiers’ relatives irt particular, for emigration to the Middle East 
to take up lucrative jobs there. The result has been paradoxical, for the policy 
has generated a huge inflow of incomes into the hands of the few families 
whose members have been privileged to emigrate, intensifying inflationary 
tendencies locally, and worsening the position of those whose relatives have 
not had the advantage of going abroad for work and remitting money home, 
-^thirdly, ideological indoctrination of the rank and file is intensified, and 
they^are brought up on a mixture of religious ideology and chauvinism and 
very Right wing ideas generally. For the rank and file soldiers and junior offi¬ 
cers, ideology is in any case vitally important, for they must go into battle 
(often with their own people, for much of the role of the army is concerned 
with internal repression) and ‘morale’ is paramount. Their minds and hearts 
must be infused with a sense of mission and national fervour. The exploita¬ 
tion of Islamic ideology and the labelling of dissidents as ‘enemies, of Islam’, 
fulfils a purpose here. But when a major is promoted to the post of Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel and becomes a staff officer, he enters a different world, the 
world of realpolitik, where an excess of ideology might cloud judgements on 
issues of strategy. Here we find more cynical states of mind. But a problem 
with the contemporary military in Pakistan is that the general level of politi¬ 
cal sophistication is low and, under conditions of strict censorship and an 
absence of open public debate, the educative background of public debate is 
lacking. On becoming a colonel, an officer does not, therefore, easily divest 
himself of the ideological baggage that he has accumulated over the most 
formative period of his youth. Although as a staff officer he is trained to cal¬ 
culate, and no more to be carried away by ideological passion, such trans¬ 
formation is not always easily achieved. The military bears the weight of 
ideology to a much greater extent than the civil bureaucracy. 

In the higher echelons of the military in Pakistan, U.S. influence became 
quite pervasive after about 1952, when a military alliance was forged between 
them. Until 1952, imperialist countries of the West, with far more at stake in 


India, took very little interest in Pakistan. The situation changed materially 
after 1951, when Prime Minister Mossadeq of Iran nationalized oil and the 
Western powers realized that their capacity to intervene immediately and 
decisively in Iran was impaired by the absence of a strategic base in the area, 
> a role that British India had fulfilled before independence. Pakistan was now 
■ to be drawn into playing such a role and a new relationship was forged under 
I' U.S. initiative. Pakistan was involved in a military alliance which imposed 
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obligations on it to perform a role within the U.S. strategy for defence of its 
oil interests-in the Middle East. As a result, U.S. military advisers were atta¬ 
ched to the Pakistan forces and at G.H.Q., and began to wield much influence 
directly within the military establishment. By the end of 1953, an Army 
Planning Board was set up to consider reorganization of the army to prepare 
it for its new role. An American Military Survey Mission arrived in February 
1954, and in October of that year a U.S.Military Assistance Advisory Group 
(MAAG) was established at the army G.H.Q. at Rawalpindi. 

General Fazal Muqeem Khan writes about the ‘decisive influence on the 
ideas of the officer corps. . . the Pakistani commanders and staff... and the 
[military] planners’ of the new U.S. contacts, the U.S. sponsored courses and 
study tours, of American training teams and individual officers attached to 
Pakistani units and headquarters/ 9 The US. Military Assistance Programme 
(MAP) was earmarked for units in West Pakistan, marked out as MAP forces 
which had a designated role in the U.S.-Middle Eastern strategy. The U.S. 
influence on financial as well as military priorities in Pakistan, ensured tha t 
MAP forces also had prior claim to the available Pakistani resources, as 
against non-MAP forces, such as Pakistan’s forces deployed vis-a-vis India and 
Kashmir. Thus, according to Colonel Jordan, the substantial cuts that applied 
in Pakistan in 1960 on foreign currency allocations for military purchases 
abroad, affected largely the non-MAP forces. 20 

Without going into the larger issue of Pakistan’s relationship with India, 
the point to be noted in the present context is that the effect of the U.S. 
military alliance was to reduce Pakistani military capability, precisely in the- 
sphere which, in Pakistani eyes, was its primary strategic concern and a 
justification of the U.S. military alliance. The 1965 war with India destroyed 
whatever illusions might have been prevalent in lower ranking military circles 
that the U.S. alliance was a guarantee of Pakistan’s national defence, given its 
assumption that the problem here lay with its military capability vis-a-vis 
India. The suspension of U.S. aid and military supplies to Pakistan at that 
time was seen as an act of gross betrayal by the U.S. This introduced a deep 
distrust of the U.S., amongst military officers as well as the general public in 
Pakistan. The military capability of Pakistan declined, for without U.S. 
assistance and supplies it was not in a position to re-equip its forces with up- 
to-date equipment. But, once more, against the background of the confron¬ 
tation of the West with the U.S.S.R. over Afghanistan, Pakistan’s military 
rulers have allowed themselves to be drawn into the U.S. led confrontation 
in the area, which repeats the story of a generation ago. 

U.S. strategy for the defence of imperialist interests in West Asia, that had 
allocated an important role to Pakistan as a client garrison, did not, in fact, 
last for much more than half a decade. Essentially, the strategy collapsed with 
the Kassem coup in Iraq in the summer of 1958. The ‘Baghdad Pact’ powers 
(minus Iraq, of course) met in Ankara at the time to consider action that they 
might take in the circumstances. It was quite clear that intervention by 
Pakistani and Turkish troops, on which the strategy was based, was not a 
realistic possibility at the time and probably never was. At the time, Pakistan 
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itself was in the throes of a political crisis that turned on the demand for 
general elections. This was soon to be resolved by a coup d’etat that brought 
General Ayub Khan to power. U.S. strategy for the region was redesigned in 
the 1960s and in that new strategy, Pakistan was to have no significant role 
and was unceremoniously cast aside. It was no longer in the U.S. interests to 
allow its close relationship with Pakistan to interfere with its desire to exploit 
the far greater economic opportunities in India. Once again, in the new situa¬ 
tion, the primacy of U.S. economic interests in India asserted itself, the more 
so in the context of the crisis of the Indian Second Five Year Plan in 1958, 
which provided a special opportunity for the U.S. to pressurize the Indians 
into turning away from some of the policies they had pursued under the 
leadership of the Nehru government, and with the blessings of the Indian 
bourgeoisie. The Pakistan army was now divested of a large external com¬ 
mitment. By that token, its internal concerns assumed a relatively greater 
weight, especially against the background of a popular movement around the 
demand for holding the first general elections in the country which, if held, 
threatened to undermine the power that the military-bureaucratic oligarchy 
had wielded so far. In October 1958, the coup d’etat that brought General 
Ayub Khan to power, was carried out with the backing of the mili tary 


The Nature of the Army Rule 

It would be a mistake, however, to jump to the conclusion that either the 
generals, or, for that matter, the- U.S. (so often the deus ex machina brought 
in to Explain military coups d’etat) favoured a military regime at the time in 
Pakistan. Indeed, after a fairly short initial period of about a month, during 
which the new regime stabilized itself, the military withdrew into the back¬ 
ground altogether. Immediately after the coup d’etat, a senior civilian officer, 
Aziz Ahmad, was appointed Secretary General of the Government and 
Deputy Chief Martial Law Administrator (the first and only civilian to be 
appointed to such a position). For a few weeks, military officers of various 
ranks, in their capacity as Martial Law Administrators in their respective 
zones, engaged in a flurry of ‘nation-building’ activity, unsystematic and un¬ 
coordinated. On 11 November 1958, all troops were ordered back to the 
barracks and asked to desist from ‘assisting civilian authorities’. Martial Law 
and Military Courts remained until a new political structure and Constitution 
were put into operation-but only as an interim basis of the regime. The busi¬ 
ness of government remained firmly in civilian hands. 

By contrast, in 1969, after the fall of the Ayub regime, with the seizure of 
power by General Yahya Khan, the military seemed to be getting more 
deeply involved than they had done before. Parallel military officers were 
attached to civilian officers at all levels of the administrative hierarchy, and 
the Headquarters of the Chief Martial Law Administrator (HQ, CMLA) and 
the two provincial Martial Law Administrators’ HQs, attempted to run govern¬ 
ment directly. But that was not to last long either. There was a debate with- 
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in the military about such involvement. Conservative generals were fearful of 
radical pressures that were being generated from the ranks of the military 
itself, and which were beihg expressed through military channels. They were 
anxious to introduce a civilian buffer to block such pressures. But far more 
significant is the argument that was put forward by some influential Right 
wing generals for holding elections and working towards the installation of a 
parliamentary form of government, an argument that eventually prevailed. 
Military officers who were involved with the administration were withdrawn 
and, pending elections, a nominated caretaker government consisting of civi¬ 
lian ministers, was installed in office (if not in power, for that still lay firmly 
with the military). 

Those generals who argued for the restoration of a ‘representative’ civilian 
form of government and for holding elections were more concerned with the 
conditions of maintaining political order in the long ran, rather than the 
narrow interests of military officers as such. Their ideas would have been 
approved by Samuel Huntington and may well have been inspired by him and 
his colleagues in the United States, 21 some of whom were advisers to Pakis¬ 
tan. Ibis argument was concerned with the fact that no regime can, in the 
long mn, sustain itself by coercion alone. Every political regime needs effec¬ 
tive structures of legitimation to sustain it. They hoped and expected that an 
elected civilian regime, consisting of weak politicians and divided political 
parties, would provide such a structure of legitimation without necessarily 
undermining the effective power of the military-bureaucratic oligarchy that 
had dominated the state apparatus for two decades, and the ultimate power 
of veto that the army enjoyed. Furthermore, this view was reinforced-by a 
quite realistic recognition of the fact that, rather than being enhanced, the 
army’s authority would be undermined the longer it held on to the formal 
responsibilities of political office, as distinguished from the effective exercise 
of power, which it could encompass without having military officers as the 
President or as ministers, for in that case, public discontent would begin to 
be directed against the army. 

The role of die army in Pakistan has not solely been that of an instrument 
of coercion. At critical points in Pakistan’s troubled history, its role has 
rather been concerned with the legitimation of regimes; a function which, 
prior to the 1971 debacle in Bangladesh, its authority and standing enabled it 
to perform. Until 1971, the army was invested with charismatic qualities in 
the eyes of the public in West Pakistan, for two reasons. Firstly, against the 
background of a long-standing confrontation with India and a fear that 
Pakistan may be vanquished and subjugated, the army was seen as the only 
basis of the nation’s survival. The military-bureaucratic oligarchy in Pakistan 
fostered tension with India; tension that they cultivated in order to capitalize 
on it. The second factor was the rampant corruption amongst the bureaucrats 
and politicians, which had become oppressive and intolerable to the public 
that came into direct contact with them. The army, however, was not 
directly in touch with the public and had a reputation as the only corruption 
free institution in the country, a reputation that it no longer enjoys. Until 
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7 1971, however, these factors enabled the army to seize the political initiative 
at moments of crisis as the ultimate arbiter. 

The capacity of the army to play a legitimating role in the state was erod¬ 
ed under the regime of General Yahya Khan and it was irretrievably lost after 
its defeat in Bangladesh in 1971. It had conducted the elections in 1970, 
expecting to find disarrayed politicians squabbling with each other and 
therefore that it would continue to play the role of umpire. The army found 
the actual result, with the Awami League having swept the board in East 
Pakistan and, indeed, having secured an absolute majority in the National 
Assembly, quite unacceptable, and accordingly launched its military action in 
East Pakistan to defeat that outcome. After the liberation of Bangladesh, 
however, it was still faced with the unpalatable fact that the PPP as a party 
had secured overwhelming support in (West) Pakistan. But, unable to govern 
any longer in the name of the army, the situation in December 1971 compe¬ 
lled army officers to invite Bhutto, leader of the PPP, to form the Govern¬ 
ment. By now the army was politically incapable of continuing to rule. The 
invitation to the PPP to take over was by no means a political alliance bet¬ 
ween the army and the PPP; on the contrary, the very fact that the situation 
forced the arm y to yield ground to the PPP, in troduced considerable tension 
into the relatio^ip'BelweenlKrtwoT^fiuttoTook advantage of the army’s 
weakness at that moment to try and weaken it further by selective retire¬ 
ments and promotions of officers, and also by building up para-military for¬ 
ces under his own control, in order to reduce his dependence on the army in 
the event of civil unrest. 

In 1977, the army played a not insignificant role in aligning forces against 
Bhutto and the PPP that led to their overthrow, and eventually Bhutto’s 
execution. But it had to build up its political capital once again, by stages, 
before General Zia-ul-Haq could actually take over, and several months had 
to pass between the start of the well-prepared and orchestrated ‘popular’ 
movement against Bhutto and the eventual army take-over; that too, was to 
be for a period of three months in the first instance with a promise to hold 
fresh elections. In the event, the military regime decided to hold on to office. 
Unlike previous military regimes, however, it found itself totally bereft of 
legitimacy and relied on brutal repression to terrorize the people. But it had 
to look for a new source of legitimacy. This it decided to build on the basis 
of a self-assumed mission to construct an Islamic economy and an Islamic 
polity in Pakistan. In the long run, the army itself has been unable to govern, 
without creating a political basis for its rule. 


The Role of the Civil Service 

In Pakistan’s first two decades, the locus of power centred on the civil bureau¬ 
cracy rather than either the political leadership, whom it dominated, or the 
army with which it closely collaborated. The men at the top of the bureau¬ 
cratic apparatus in British India-the Indian Civil Service (I.C.S.) -were 
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a tightly knit, exclusive group who jealously guarded their privileged identity. 
The Pakistan bureaucracy inherited and further reinforced that structure; 
with that elite group at the centre, the structure of the administrative appara¬ 
tus Was dictated by the fact that British rule had to 'rely on a small band of 
British officers, the ‘Steel Frame’, who were the custodians of Empire. All 
key posts in the central and provincial governments, and in the district 
administration and magistracy, were reserved for that select cadre who thus 
controlled the entire administrative apparatus. Below it was the Provincial 
Civil Service (P.C.S.), which was the black man’s service, the locals, who were 
recruited to man lower levels of the administration. Likewise, there were 
specialist services that were also limited to their specific functions and sub¬ 
ordinated to the general administrative machinery dominated by the I.C.S. 
Such a centralized administrative structure was well suited for the purposes of 
a colonial regime. 

In Pakistan, the I.C.S. was resurrected in the form of the Civil Service of 
Pakistan (C.S.P.) the 500 or so members of which, held, as of right, the 
commanding positions reserved them the administrative machinery, with over 
500,000 government employees under them during the 1950s and 1960s. 22 
About 20 members were recruited to the C.S.P. each year from amongst 
those who secured top positions in a competitive examination for the Central 
Superior Services (which comprised about a dozen cadres) for which only 
candidates between the ages of 21 and 24 could compete. The subsequent 
training, as well as the initial recruitment, was controlled by the Public 
Service Commission whose autonomy was jealously guarded—it was itself 
manned by C.S.P. officers. It was a closed group-almost a caste of its 
own—because membership was limited to those who had undergone the 
examination and selection procedures at the prescribed age—no one could be 
appointed to it in any other way. 

The most remarkable aspect of the C.S.P. was its extraordinary esprit de 
corps. The whole cadre would rally to the support of any individual member 
regardless of the rights or the wrongs of the case; and a C.S.P. officer always 
acted with full confidence that such support would be forthcoming. That’ 
was the secret of its strength, and this solidarity was supported by a legitima¬ 
ting myth of ‘guardianship’. A similar concept was invoked by the colonial 
I.C.S. as its self-image, in the face of the rising tide of Indian nationalism. 23 
The politicians were declared to be devious, power-hungry and self-seeking, 
and these-myths were perpetuated by the C.S.P. ‘Certainly the [Civil Service] 
Academy succeeds in stamping each of the probationers with its mark. Its 
aim is to inculcate a concept of “guardianship” sufficiently strong to resist 
the corrosive influences of political pressures to which the post-partition 
bureaucracy seems subject’, wrote Braibanti, the most outstanding student 
and admirer of the bureaucracy in Pakistan. 24 He continues, 

It was inevitable, in the traumatic circumstances of the 1947 Partition 

of India, that Pakistan continues the traditions and stmcture of the 

Indian Civil Service. That the tradition had deep roots in a different 
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culture and a different era; indeed that the Muslims themselves had 
resisted those traditions, that the structure was designed for the rule of 
the conqueror over the vanquished-those factors could ill be considered 
at a time when a nation had to be formed quickly from two patches of 
land on the sub-continent. 25 

Nations are not, however, made by bureaucratic domination. What Brai- 
banti does show, however, is the continuity of the colonial bureaucratic 
structure in the post-colonial state. 

I have argued that state power in Pakistan was, from the outset, in the 
hands of a military-bureaucratic oligarchy. In the first decade, the bureau¬ 
cracy was the dominant element. Its dominance, especially over the political 
leadership which was formally in power, holding office under a parliamentary 
system of government, was facilitated by a number of factors besides the 
internal cohesion that we have just discussed. Amongst these were certain 
institutionalized procedures governing relationships between senior civil 
servants and ministers that were inherited from the colonial regime. These 
procedures were established in 1921, when Indian ministers were appointed 
for the first time, at the provincial level, under a system known as ‘dyarchy’ 
under the Government of India Act of 1919. The Indian ministers were to 
hold certain minor portfolios in provincial governments. But the very idea of 
having to work under an Indian minister was an affront to British bureaucrats 
-some of them resigned in protest. In the face of that opposition, the ques¬ 
tion of a “proper relationship’ between Indian ministers and a member of the 
I.C.S. was widely debated before the 1919 Act passed into law. These discu¬ 
ssions were imbued with paternalistic ideas of th,e ^olonial rulers. It was made 
clear that the Indian ministers would be proteges of the British senior civil 
servants who would teach them the art of self-government! The normal 
relationship between a minister and the secretary of his ministry was reversed. 
It was provided, that, in the event of a disagreement between a minister and 
his secretary, the latter could bypass the minister and obtain orders directly 
from the governor of the province; the minister would then have no more 
say in the matter. Indian ministers complained bitterly about the supercilious 
attitudes and lack of cooperation from their secretaries and their complaints 
were examined by-committees which tended to overlook that basic issue. No 
concessions were made to the politicians, and bureaucrats retained the power 
to disregard them, 26 a practice that was simply carried over into the post¬ 
colonial state. 

The colonial system of government and rules of business were altered in 
independent India where a political leadership was able to assert itself; al¬ 
though the role of the bureaucracy in India is usually underestimated, as 
Bhambri has so clearly demonstrated. 27 In Pakistan, given the already estab¬ 
lished and continuing colonial procedures, the bureaucrats did not need to 
engage in an overt conspiracy to subvert the political authority of their no¬ 
minal masters. They merely carried on as before. Keith Callard, an astute 
observer of the Pakistan scene in the 1950s wrote: 
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In Pakistan, political parties have waxed, waned and suffered eclipse. 
Political leaders have argued and reduced each other to impotence. 
Men of religion have laid claim to complete authority and have achieved 
almost none. In the meanwhile the State has been run largely by the 
civil service, backed by the army, which has carried on much as it did 
before independence. 2 8 

But in one important sense, the bureaucracy did not carry on as it had 
done before independence. It was no longer subject to the ultimate political 
control then exercised by the British Government. The bureaucracy had now 
assumed a new kind of role in the post-colonial state, as a force on its own. 

Sayeed has documented in some detail how provincial governments were 
subordinated to the centre through the bureaucracy which rode roughshod 
over the politicians holding office, and he records instances when the bureau¬ 
crats acted in the mapner described above, although he does not relate them 
to colonial practices which were already institutionalized. 29 More impor¬ 
tantly, in representing these developments merely as the subordination of the 
provincial governments to the centre, he fails to raise questions about power 
at the centre itself. The most important innovations that consolidated the 
grip of the bureaucracy were made at central government level. 

Under parliamentary forms of government, such as that which was nomi¬ 
nally in force in Pakistan, the bureaucracy normally has a seginental struc¬ 
ture, divided into ministries each with a secretary at its head. Beyond that 
level, the government as a whole is co-ordinated and run through the minis¬ 
ters and the cabinet, under the prime minister. Without such political media¬ 
tion the bureaucracy does not, therefore, constitute a unity. In Pakistan, a 
structural change was made, initially in the name of more effective co-ordi¬ 
nation of government under conditions of extreme difficulty at the time of 
the Partition, which was to prove quite decisive in consolidating the bureau¬ 
cracy as a unified entity in Pakistan, independently of the political leadership 
and the cabinet. That was by the creation of a unique post, that of Secretary- 
General of the Government of Pakistan, an overlord of the bureaucracy who 
was to have direct authority over every secretary of every ministry, indepen¬ 
dently of the cabinet. He presided over a Committee of Secretaries of Minis¬ 
tries, which effectively formulated and co-ordinated policy as a super-cabinet, 
thus reducing the political leadership to a mere shadow, as we shall presently 
see. The grip of the bureaucracy over the government was complete. 

It was not until the emergence of the PPP regime in the 1970s that the 
hold of the military bureaucratic oligarchy was successfully challenged for 
the first time. The most decisive and effective of all the reforms undertaken 
by the PPP regime was the restructuring of the bureaucracy. It announced its 
Administrative Reforms in August 1973 and promptly set about imple¬ 
menting them. Its principal aim was to break the stranglehold of the C.S.P., 
which was now abolished as a cadre. Members of all cadres were merged into 
All Pakistan Unified Grades, all offices being allocated an appropriate grade 
within the overall grade structure. There was to be free movement of perso- 
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nnel within the unified bureaucracy—thus eliminating the exclusiveness of the 
C.S.P. and its privileged claims to higher posts in the government. 

Within the Unified Grades, the large body of civil servants was divided into 
13 groups representing fields of government activity, such as a District Man¬ 
agement Group, an Economists and Planners Group and a Foreign Affairs 
Group, as well as groups engaged in lesser activities such as the Commerce and 
Trade Group, the Accounts Group, the Police Group and so on. It was, how¬ 
ever, provided that these were not to be closed groups but, rather, that there 
was to be horizontal movement of officers between two or more groups. A 
further measure, that completely undermined the old principle of bureau¬ 
cratic exclusivity, was that of ‘lateral entry’ which, for the first time, allowed 
for direct recruitment of persons from the professions or private business and 
the like, for appointment to senior positions in government. The caste-like 
structure of the C.S.P.-dominated bureaucracy of Pakistan was broken. 

Bhutto was helped in pushing through these reforms by Viqar Ahmad, the 
first non-C.S.P. officer to hold the key post of Secretary Establishment in 
the Central Government, who is responsible for senior appointments and 
transfers and overseeing the entire bureaucracy (under the PPP regime he 
functioned under the direct personal orders of Prime Minister Bhutto who 
kept a tight grip on these matters). Viqar Ahmad had been appointed to the 
job under the preceding Yahya regime, which had toyed with the idea of 
reducing the power of the C.S.P. but, in the event, had failed to take any 
significant action. Bhutto also broke the hold of the C.S.P. over the public 
services commissions. He appointed a trusted man, Justice Faizullah, as the 
Chairman of the Federal Public Services Commission; his role in making 
appointments was reduced by the powers assumed by the Prime Minister 
to make senior appointments ad hoc initially for six months, and then get 
such appointments ‘regularized’ by the Commission. 

It is a matter of some debate how decisively these structural changes have 
broken the power of the bureaucracy as a distinct entity in Pakistan society 
and the state. As far as the various classes of people in Pakistan are concern¬ 
ed, there has been relatively little change—indeed, under the present military 
government, bureaucratic corruption and oppression has reached new heights. 
Actually, with the weakening of bureaucratic control from the centre, the 
power of local bureaucrats dealing with the public, appears to have been 
enhanced. If we are to adequately understand the equation as it now stands 
under the present military regime however, it is necessary to understand that 
in the making of public policy, these changes have no doubt been of consider¬ 
able significance. Under Bhutto, the effects of the structural changes were 
compounded by his own arbitrary and totally ruthless manner of dealing with 
everyone — friend or foe — without exception. Moreover, he made further 
changes in the rules so that an officer of any rank could - if he had completed 
25 years of service-be retired unceremoniously, without any formal charges 
or procedures. Previously, cases of dismissal were subject to numerous safe¬ 
guards and were adjudicated by the (C.S.P. dominated) Public Services Com¬ 
mission. Now the sword of Damocles hung over the head of every bureaucrat, 
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just at an age when he would be expected to have found himself well-estab¬ 
lished in a senior position. 

Under the present military regime, the situation is less clear. There is a 
view that although the C.S.P. has formally been abolished, it survives infor¬ 
mally with the same esprit de corps as before, and there is certainly some evi¬ 
dence to show that they have regained some losses. Key jobs are back with 
the (ex-) C.S.P. officers, when they are not in the hands of military officers, 
both in the Central and Provincial Governments. A Civil Services Corhmission 
was set up under Justice Anwar ill Haq, whose report was submitted in 1979. 
The C.S.P. disliked the Report and so far, have successfully blocked its imple- 
mentation-and even its publication. It has secured several changes favourable 
to itself, for example a reversion to old rules governing seniority. Its interests 
were at one with those of the military regime in screening lateral entrants 
appointed by the Bhutto regime, large numbers of whom were weeded out. 
On the negative side, for the C.S.P., the Federal Public Service Commission 
and all but one Provincial Public Service Commissions are now headed by 
army officers; 10% of all posts, at every level, are being filled by army offi¬ 
cers, whether in-service or ex-service personnel, by the principle of ‘lateral 
entry’ which, however, is denied to civilians. If the old C.S.P. still survives 
informally and has been compensated for some losses, it is by no means 
supreme within the state apparatus, as it once was. The military has muscled 
its way into bureaucratic preserves. 

It might be argued, that if the C.S.P., is unable to replenish its numbers by 
fresh recruitment, it would be only a matter of time before its numbers 
diminish to a point where it maintains only a tenuous hold on the state 
apparatus, even if C.S.P. officers continue to survive as an informal group and 
operate accordingly and its members hold on to high offices. It is now poin¬ 
ted out that in the new services structure, the District Management Group 
(D.M.G.) is marked out as the potential successor of the C.S.P., and it is 
suggested that C.S.P. officers encourage such a development. But the D.M.G. 
i lacks the security and the privilege to pre-empt senior posts and, above all, 
the esprit de corps that bound the C .S.P. together. 

In the old C.S.P. a new recruit started his career in the Districts. As soon 
as he arrived at his new post he would immediately be invited to visit the 
District Commissioner (D.C.) (the officer in charge of virtually all government 
functions in the District, the boss of all the local officials) and the Commis¬ 
sioner (of the Division, which comprises several Districts) who would both be 
C.S.P. officers. He would be made to feel one of them, that he belonged and 
had it made already. He would see himself rising to these positions in a matter 
of 5 and 10 years, as a matter of course and then to greener pastures, perhaps 
in the Secretariats. The D.M.G. officer has no such advantages from the out¬ 
set. He has to work hard to make sure of his future career—which puts a 
premium on sycophants as against the arrogant independence of C.S.P. 
officers. 

At the time of independence in 1947, the bureaucracy rather than the 
\ military dominated the state apparatus in Pakistan. The military then was 
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in a state of disarray. The old British Indian colonial army had to be un¬ 
scrambled and regrouped into fresh units. Non-Muslim troops and officers 
were moved to India and Muslim troops and officers arriving in Pakistan 
had to be formed into viable military units. Much of Pakistan’s share of milit¬ 
ary equipment physically located in Indian territory never arrived. The army 
was preoccupied with its own internal problems. Until 1951, the Comman- 
ders-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army were British officers on a temporary 
tenure. 

In 1951, General Ayub Khan was appointed as the first Pakistani Com¬ 
mander-in Chief of the Pakistan army, superseding several more senior gene¬ 
rals. His appointment to that post was shrewdly judged and secured by 
General Iskander Mirza, Secretary of the Ministry of Defence, who, despite 
his military designation, was a career bureaucrat. Ayub Khan was a con¬ 
temporary of Mirza at Sandhurst and his friend and protege. He was a weak 
and insecure man and his insecurity was compounded by the resentment 
that his premature promotion inevitably aroused in army circles. He knew, 
therefore, that he had to tread warily and was heavily dependent on Mirza, 
whom he followed loyally. They jointly perpetrated the coup d’etat of 
October 1958 which was at Miiza’s initiative. Eventually, as we shall see, 
Mirza’s dismissal as President soon after the coup, and Ayub’s elevation to 
that office were not due to any initiative on Ayub’s part, despite subsequent 
myth building, but to the intervention of the U.S., because it was unhappy 
about the coup and considered Mirza to be a political liability. 

Contrary to our assertion- that bureaucratic power was consolidated in 
Pakistan from the outset, there has been a prevalent myth that Quaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan and the head of the ‘ruling party’, the Muslim 
League, was the man in full command of the machinery of the state, directing 
the nation’s affairs from day to day with an iron will. Such is the picture, 
for instance, that is given by Sayeed. 30 But that myth was perpetuated by 
those who acted in Jinnah’s name, and obscures the reality of the consolida¬ 
tion of bureaucratic power that lies behind it. Superficially, the towering per¬ 
sonality of Jinnah and his unchallenged authority in the country, lends 
plausibility to such a view. In fact, from the dawn of independence, Jinnah 
was extremely sick, and was soon to succumb fatally to his illness. He was 
in no condition to take hold of the affairs of the state in a period of un¬ 
precedented crises on all fronts. From time to time he rallied bravely, on 
special occasions, only to collapse soon after. 31 Inevitably,- the officials on 
whom he had to rely had a virtually free hand in dealing with the business of 
government. He had collected around him in the Muslim League, spineless 
men on whom he could rely little and who were in no position to assert 
themselves as the nation’s political leadership. On the other hand, his Secre¬ 
tary General, Chaudri Mohammad Ali was an extremely competent man, who 
consolidated bureaucratic power. Jinnah’s unintentional contribution to the 
future of Pakistan was a demotion of the political leadership in favour of the 
bureaucracy. 

Extraordinary powers had been vested in the Governor-General, Jinnah, 
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which greatly strengthened the hands of these officials, who so easily by¬ 
passed the authority of the cabinet and, indeed, the parliament. When the 
politicians protested. Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan reminded the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly that, “Under the present constitution the man who has 
been vested with all power is the Governor-General. He can do whatever he 
likes.’ 32 Section 9 of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, did, in fact, 
virtually confer Constitution-making powers upon the Governor-General as a 
transitional measure for a period of seven and a half months; under this 
Section he could, by Order, amend the Government of India Act 1935, and 
Orders in Council, etc., which were the basis of Pakistan’s provisional Con¬ 
stitution; this power of the Governor-General was extended by one more year 
to 31 March 1949. 

It is significant that some of the most important Constitutional amend¬ 
ments during this period were made by Order of the Governor-General 
under these provisions, and not by the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, 
whose work was reduced to a farce. Thus, for example, in July 1948, by 
Order' of the Governor-General, a new section (92A) was inserted in the 
1935 Act which empowered him to suspend the normal constitutional 
machinery in a Province in the case of an ‘emergency’ and to direct the 
Governor of the Province to assume, on his behalf, all powers of the Provin¬ 
cial Government. This far-reaching power was invoked on a number of 
occasions in various provinces. The formal concentration of powers in the 
hands of the Governor-General has been interpreted by some as a shift in the 
locus of power from the provinces to the centre. Sayeed writes: “Under the 
dominating personality of Quaid-e-Azam and his successor, Liaquat Ali Khan, 
the civil servants effectively controlled the entire administration in the 
provinces, and politicians were kept in power subject to their willingness 
to obey Central Government directives. Sayeed looks at the problem 
from the narrow perspective of provincial governments and fails to see that 
central government itself was being run by the bureaucrats, who acted in 
the name of the ailing Father of the Nation while the politicians acquiesced 
in this usurpation of power. 

After Jinnah’s death, Khwaja Nazimuddin was installed as Governor- 
General. He was a weak and ineffective man who lacked authority, despite 
the formidable constitutional powers vested in his office. In the public 
mind, the mantle of Jinnah’s authority fell on the shoulders of Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan. After Jinnah, Liaquat was the only politician who had 
a commanding national stature who, had he so wished, could have made a 
bid to establish political authority over the bureaucracy. But he was a man 
who had never greatly exerted himself in the field of administration and 
the making of financial and economic policies; he was quite content to leave 
such policy-making to officials. He was also faced with the job of holding 
together his fast disintegrating party, the Muslim League, of which he was 
President. His excuse for his minimal involvement in the affairs of the state 
was that his eyesight was very weak and he could not, therefore, spend much 
time reading through files. 
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The man who was de facto in charge of the bureaucratic apparatus at the 
time, was Chaudri Mohammed Ali, Secretary-General of the Government. 
That post is said to have been created at the instance of the Quaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah to facilitate quick co-ordination of decisions when problems facing the 
Government were both extremely urgent and overwhelming. The effect of 
creating such a post, as pointed out earlier, was to co-ordinate the work 
of the entire government at a bureaucratic level, by-passing the cabinet. 
Chaudri Mohammed Ali was a man of outstanding administrative ability and 
prodigious energy; but also he held strong, Right wing political views, which 
gave his personality just that edge of commitment to impose himself force¬ 
fully on the making of public policy, rather than be satisfied with a ‘neutral’ 
bureaucratic role—if there can be any such thing. Although he was able to 
carry the top bureaucracy with him, some of his ambitious colleagues were 
already preparing to challenge him, especially General Iskander Mirza, then 
Defence Secretary, who had the backing of the Army and the Finance Minis¬ 
ter, Ghulam Mohammed, a senior ex-bureaucrat, who had made a career in 
the. Finance Department of the colonial government, and commanded power¬ 
ful support in influential sections of the bureaucracy. After the assassination 
of Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan in October 1951, who was succeeded by 
Governor-General Nazimuddin, Ghulam Mohammed made a successful bid 
for power, and his appointment as Governor-General inaugurated the second 
phase of bureaucratic ascendancy in Pakistan. The post of Secretary-General 
was abolished, and Chaudri Mohammed Ali was appointed Finance Minister, 
a position that reduced the extent of power he had exercised previously. 

Against the background of the nationalization of Iranian oil in 1951, 
the U.S. was interested in forging a new relationship with Pakistan; Governor- 
General Ghulam Mohammed and General Ayub Khan, the Army Commander- 
in-Chief were its main allies in the moves that followed. A political crisis 
was- created which led to the Governor-General’s peremptory dismissal of the 
Nazimuddin Ministry in April 1953. The energy and effort expended in 
securing that result illustrates the difference between colonial and post¬ 
colonial relationships. Naturally, the Nazimuddin Government and, espe¬ 
cially, Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan did not enthusiastically support the 
proposed change. The crisis which finally led to their dismissal was simulta¬ 
neously precipitated in several directions. In March 1953, large scale rioting 
was instigated in Punjab against the Ahmadiya Community, a minority 
Muslim sect, to which the Foreign Minister belonged. This followed an 
ultimatum to the Prime Minister demanding, amongst other things, the re¬ 
moval of Zafrullah Khan from office. To quell the riot, Martial Law was 
declared. 

Another attack was made on the Nazimuddin Government by raising 
the spectre of an impending famine. The wheat crop that year had not been 
very good, and a CIA sponsored press campaign was started to magnify 
the food shortage into a famine scare. This encouraged hoarding and food 
prices started rising. The Nazimuddin Government in desperation turned 
to the U.S. for help; but even the promise of food aid from the U.S. was 
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I withheld until the Nazimuddin Government had been ousted in April 1953. 
I Within a week food aid was announced by the U.S. But the promised food 
I did not actually begin to arrive from the U.S. until after the bumper harvest 
I / of the following year. The fact that the famine scare was false and had been 
artificially generated was clear from the fact that the food situation did not 
deteriorate much further; the year progressed until the following harvest, 
and Pakistan got by, despite the non-arrival of the promised food aid. 34 
But in the meantime, the Government had panicked and given way. The 
i objective of the operation had been achieved. The Governor-General ap- 
n pointed Mohammad Ali Bogra, Pakistan’s ambassador in the U.S. as the new 
| Prime Minister, in place of Nazimuddin. 

The actual manner in which the Nazimuddin Ministry was dismissed was 
itself quite remarkable and demonstrated, once again, the cavalierly fashion 
in which the bureaucracy treated constitutional law, conventions and 
practice. In fact, only a few days before Nazimuddin’s dismissal the Assembly 
had approved his budget by an overwhelming vote! The Nazimuddin cabinet 
was dismissed by order of the Governor-General. Leaving aside the question 
of its constitutional propriety, this order clearly demonstrated where power 
actually resided. The subservient role which the Assembly had come to accept 
is revealed by the fact that when it met again, soon after, it did not utter 
so much as a word of protest. Instead, it dutifully voted support for the new 
Prime Minister, who had been nominated and installed in office by the 
Governor-General. The team of ministers too, had been chosen for the new 
Prime Minister by the Governor-General who had also assigned to them their 
respective portfolios. Thus, at last, the bureaucracy in Pakistan had unambi¬ 
guously manifested its political supremacy. 

The Governor-General, and later under the 1956 Constitution, the Presi¬ 
dent, made and unmade ministries and invariably succeeded in obtaining 
the necessary parliamentary majorities for the new incumbents. This is per¬ 
haps a simplification (for the sake of brevity) of the kaleidoscopic changes 
in political alignments, and the active intrigues which were involved in bring¬ 
ing about the succession of Governments. But one constant factor amidst 
all the changes was the dominating and decisive role of the Governor-General, 
and later the President, an office held by Ghulam Mohammed and after 
him, General Iskander Mirza, both bureaucrats. Their power was derived 
essentially from the backing (and their control over) the bureaucracy and the 
army, rather than from the changing coalitions of politicians whom they 
successfully manipulated from crisis to crisis. 

A challenge to the bureaucratic authority of the Governor-General came 
in 1954 after the dramatic result of the East Pakistan provincial election. 
The results of that election were beyond belief for the ‘United Front’ opposi¬ 
tion, as well as for the Government. The ‘ruling party’, the Muslim League, 
confident of victory, secured no more than 10 seats out of a total of 309! 
Troops and naval units were rushed to East Pakistan. General Iskander 
Mirza was sent to Dacca to take charge of the situation. The newly-installed 
“United Front’ Government was dismissed from office and ‘Governor’s rule’ 
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( was established under Miiza. A wave of repression and large-scale arrests 
followed. 

Paradoxically, the sharp verdict of the people of East Pakistan served to 
embolden the members of the Constituent Assembly, who began to take a 
more independent stance vis-a-vis the dominating bureaucracy. In October 
1954, they introduced in the Assembly proposals for Constitutional amend¬ 
ments designed to curb the powers of the Governor-General. Before these 
amendments could have effect, however, the Governor-General declared a 
‘state of emergency’, dissolved the Constituent Assembly and assumed full 
powers. The legality of the Govemor-Goneral’s coup d’ hat has been debated 
at length and was tested in the courts. But what concerns us here is the 
de facto power of the Governor-General, representing the bureaucratic- 
military oligarchy, who was able to impose his will over the heads of the 
cabinet and the Parliament. This, once again, demonstrated the ineffecti¬ 
veness of the political leadership when confronted by the bureaucracy and 
the army. A new cabinet was appointed by the Governor-General. Significant¬ 
ly, it included General Ayub Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
as Defence Minister (he continued in his position as C-in-C) and General 
Iskander Miiza as Minister of Interior. The military-bureaucratic oligarchy 
had assumed power directly for the first time. 

Without the Constituent Assembly (and appeal to its democratic princi¬ 
ples), the new regime evidently needed some alternative source or principle 
from which it could derive and legitimize its authority. Given the bureauc¬ 
racy’s paternalistic self-image and the fact that its own representative was 
at the head of Government, the concept of ‘guardianship’, which had been 
made so much of by the bureaucrats and their apologists, could have been 
advanced as a legitimizing principle. The bureaucracy could have ruled openly 
in its own name. At this moment the notion of guardianship was put to the 
test. It turned out to be hollow. It was clear that it was simply a flattering 
self-image of the bureaucracy. It stood discredited because of its corruption, 
nepotism and harassment of the public. The regime had to invoke some other 
legitimizing principle. 

Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed turned to General Ayub Khan, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and asked him to assume power in the 
name of the army. Ayub Khan however, under the guidance of Iskander 
Miiza, declined to do so. One might ask: precisely what was the Governor- 
General’s object in making such a suggestion to General Ayub Khan? since, 
clearly, it was not simply a request for the Army’s support for his Govern¬ 
ment. The Government already enjoyed the full support of the armed services 
to the extent of the participation of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
General Ayub Khan, in the cabinet itself. What was, in fact, being asked for 
was a symbolic ‘seizure’ of power, which would establish the army as a source 
of political virtue and a guardian of the nation’s interests in an hour of crisis, 
and the legitimating basis of the regime. General Ayub Khan’s close friend 
and patron, General Iskander Miiza, a bureaucrat, who proved to be an 
astute manipulator of politicians, viewed this course with distinct disfavour, 
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in an interview with the Daily Telegraph of London on 12 November 1954, 
declaring that the Pakistan army had no desire to be involved in politics. 
Miiza, who had by now emerged as the ‘strong man’ (and what better reason 
for this than the powerful backing of the army as well as the bureaucracy), 
favoured the restoration of some kind of parliamentary machinery, although 
he made it quite clear that he would prefer an authoritarian constitution. He 
had, for some time, been talking about the virtues of ‘controlled democracy’. 

In the event, a new Constituent Assembly was elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies and got to work on a Constitution which was completed in 1956. 
Iskander Mirza, who had in the meantime succeeded as Governor-General, 
was installed as the first President of Pakistan. The period that followed 
was one of political upheaval, not least because of the upsurge of the demo¬ 
cratic movement all over the country. Mirza appointed and dismissed a 
procession of ministers, and the intrigue of bureaucrats pervaded the whole 
political life of the country. In proclaiming the coup d’ dtat of October 
1958, Mirza declared that, ‘For the last three years I have laboured to bring 
coalition after coalition, hoping to stabilize the administration. My detractors 
in their dishonest ways have on every opportunity called these attempts 
palace intrigues....’ It is an eloquent comment on his own active and decisive 
role in the political arena, in making and unmaking successive ‘parliamentary’ 
governments. 

The coup d’ etat of October 1958 was, therefore, no ‘seizure’ of power. 
Its authors. General Iskander Mirza as the President of Pakistan and General 
Ayub Khan as the Commander-in Chief of the Army, already held the reins of 
effective power in their hands. It was, rather, a dismissal of the politicians 
who had provided a facade of parliamentary government, and the dismantling 
of the constitutional apparatus, through which new political forces were 
emerging and challenging bureaucratic power on the eve of the first general 
elections that were to have been held in the country. 1957 and 1958 were 
years of a great political upsurge in the country and, if the results of the 
1954 East Pakistan elections were any guide, it seemed most likely that many 
of the veteran politicians, who had so readily complied with the wishes of 
the bureaucracy, would not find themselves in Parliament again. The election 
was postponed repeatedly while manoeuvres to precipitate a ‘crisis’ went oif. 

The regime established after the ‘military’ coup d’etat in October 1958, 
was not essentially military in character. Iskander Miiza, a bureaucrat, 
remained President and General Ayub Khan was designated as the Chief 
Martial Law Administrator, simultaneously retaining his position as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. Another bureaucrat, Aziz Ahmed, was 
appointed as Chief Secretary to the Government, with day-to-day control of 
the entire machinery of government, and as Deputy Chief Martial Law 
Administrator. An Advisory Council was created on 8 October 1958, consist¬ 
ing of the newly appointed civilian Chief Secretary to the Government and 
civilian Secretaries of the eight ministries of the Central Government, which 
effectively took over charge of the administration. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ments were to function under the Provincial Governors who continued to 
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enjoy the same powers as before. On the whole, the Martial Law Adminis¬ 
trators concentrated on the ‘law and order’ function and were in charge of 
Military Courts which had exceedingly wide summary powers. There was a 
shake-up of the bureaucracy, and some of its staff was dismissed or dis¬ 
ciplined after summary investigations of charges of corruption, reputation of 
being corrupt, or inefficiency. Many of the arbitrary actions of Martial Law 
Administrators in the field of economic policy, such as price controls, as well 
as in the improvement of public behaviour and morality, brought about some 
transient improvements as well as hardship and some resentment; but also 
much administrative confusion. After a quixotic interlude, however, the 
administration was soon returned completely to civilian hands. On 11 Novem¬ 
ber 1958; all troops were ordered to withdraw from ‘assisting civilian authori¬ 
ties’ with immediate effect. Martial Law and the military courts remained. 

The Pakistani bourgeoisie was not overjoyed by the coup d’ etat; it resent¬ 
ed and feared the initial rhetoric and summary methods whereby the new 
regime tried to show its determination to root out corruption, which included 
some (not much more than symbolic) action against the bourgeoisie on 
matters of tax evasion and illegal acquisition of foreign exchange. The United 
States was a good deal more unhappy with the coup. It was clear that the 
prospective elections would have swept into power the Awami League in 
East Pakistan and the Qaiyum Muslim League in West Pakistan, both of 
them committed and loyal allies of the U.S. Nothing could have suited the 
U.S. better than to have its dependable allies brought to power in Pakistan 
through democratic elections. The coup had upset that prospect. 

The U.S. was also concerned about the viability of the new regime. The 
country has been in the throes of a political crisis. Mirza lacked the standing 
and authority to establish a stable regime—the stability of regimes is clearly 
a major concern of metropolitan capital and it is sophisticated enough to 
realize that long-term stability is not necessarily secured by military-backed 
autocratic regimes which are to be set up as a last resort rather than the first. 
The regime most preferred is not determined by some general formula, but 
by the way in which political forces are aligned and the alternative possi¬ 
bilities that exist at a particular moment of time. Against the background of 
the political crisis in Pakistan and the coup d’ etat, C.B. Marshall, a member 
of the State Department Policy Planning Staff, voiced the American concern 
and warned of ‘The danger of trying to reach a new concord on anything 
but a political basis’. 35 He saw danger arising from the pre-emption of the 
elections by the coup d’etat, for he believed that under Mirza, it would be a 
destabilizing development. The coup d’etat was, however, a fact to be 
reckoned with. As far as the U.S. was concerned, there could be no simple 
return to the pre-coup position; new solutions had to be worked out, and the 
U.S. had to regain its initiative. Marshall assured his readers that, ‘I, in turn, 
never urged democracy as such. The essential things I stressed were consensus, 
authority, a sense of policy—the creation of institutions to enable the state 
to amount to something and to go somewhere’. 

A fortnight passed before the U.S. regained the initiative. On 24 October 
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1958, following a hectic four-day visit to Pakistan by U.S. Defence Secre¬ 
tary, McElroy, President Iskander Mirza was dismissed from office and 
General Ayub Khan was installed as President in his place. Ayub had never 
been capable of precipitating the coup on his own initiative in the first 
place, as subsequent myths sometimes suggest; he was Mirza’s creature. 
Now he became, more directly, a creature of his American masters. His- 
American advisers and local officials soon went to work to devise civilian 
institutional foundations for his regime that took the form of the so-called 
‘Basic Democracy’—the basis of the 1962 Constitution upon which the. Ayub 
regime based itself. 

The new constitutional system, labelled ‘Basic Democracy’, provided 
for indirect election of the President and members of the National and 
Provincial Assemblies by ‘Basic Democrats’ who were members of local 
councils in villages and towns. The whole structure was founded on a* 


hierarchy of local councils whose work was closely integrated with that 
of the bureaucracy at the local level. By virtue o f that, the bureaucracy and 
the state were directly linked with local level power-holders, who benefited 


■^eaUy^rMTTstate patronage, by-passing and isolating political leadership at 
higher levelsTlt was a system thatf was ideally suited to bureaucratic control 
"and manipulation, while at the same time allowing for elections at the local 
levels (dominated by landowners) thus conferring a semblance of legitimacy 
on the government. Because of its extreme corruption, as well as the fact that 

I it greatly strengthened the hands of oppressive landlords in rural areas, the 
system was universally hated and in the movement that eventually brought 
down the Ayub regime, the abolition of ‘Basic Democracy’ became a major 
demand. Although the present military regime has attempted to resurrect a 
similar system at the local level, the system under Ayub Khan fell into such 
disrepute that, by devising a different nomenclature for the local councils, the 
j Zia regime has tried to distance it from ‘Basic Democracy’. Its structure, 
| however, is similar and the same set of people are now in control of it. 


The Decade of Development and Structural Break 

During Ayub Khan’s ‘Decade of Development’, both the indigenous bour¬ 
geoisie and the landowners prospered, and foreign capital too, made in¬ 
roads into the Pakistan economy on a much greater scale than ever before. 
Against the background of galloping inflation, wages were held down by 
Draconian labour legislation and repression. While the bourgeoisie prospered, 
in rural areas, rich farmers and landowners with large marketable surpluses 
benefited greatly from the extraordinarily high support price for wheat, and 
other forms of subsidies on agricultural inputs. By contrast, the condition 
of the lower strata of the peasantry deteriorated sharply. 36 The extent of 
the deterioration of the conditions of the working class is indicated by 
the fact that the share of wages in value added in industry fell from 45% 
in 1954 to a mere 25% in 1966. 37 While there are no comparable figures 
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for other classes of population, there were clear indications that the condition 
of the lower salariat had deteriorated no less. Furthermore, as landowners 
continued to be free of income tax and industrialists enjoyed ‘tax holidays’ 
for varying periods of years, the tax burden on the common people was 
intensified; indirect taxes on articles of common consumption rose to un¬ 
precedented levels to raise funds for the government’s development plans. A 
breaking point was inevitably reached in 1968-69 when the people across 
the whole country empted into a spontaneous and unprecedented mass 
movement against the regime and brought it down. 

This mass movement in the winter of 1968-69 marks a structural break 
in the political history of Pakistan. It inaugurated a qualitatively new stage 
of political development. Hitherto, radical and Left ‘movements’ in Pakistan 
were limited to small groups of intellectuals-academics, journalists and 
students, largely isolated from the grass-roots. Because of that isolation, 
they were neither in a position to initiate such a movement, nor were they 
able to give it effective leadership and direction when indeed it did arise. 
Parties to the Right were, of course, frightened by the character of the 
movement and, where possible, tried to sabotage it. But everywhere, young 
men and women, both in rural and urban areas, students, workers and peasants, 
were drawn actively into the movement, giving it local leadership and organi¬ 
zation. A new political animal had come on to the scene - the grass-roots 
cadre, the activist and organizer. Most of these young activists were politically 
naive and ignorant-their asset was their absolute integrity and commitment. 
Some of them later relapsed into political inactivity, lacking the drive and 
momentum that party membership would have provided. Many of them, 
full of idealism, gravitated behind Bhutto and the PPP, responding to its 
radical rhetoric-although many of these, in the light of new political ex¬ 
perience and understanding, moved further Left. A considerable number 
joined Left parties and groups—they are an active force behind the striving 
for Left Unity in Pakistan. The Left parties and groups were now more 
deeply rooted among the common people than ever before. The working 
class movement in particular played a decisive role in the successful struggle 
against the Ayub regime, although during the 1970s it declined. 

Given the impotence of Right wing parties, and the absence of organized 
parties of the Left capable of intervening in the situation, the initiative 
once again passed into the hands of the military-bureau era tic oligarchy. 
General Yahya Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, stepped into the 
breach after the fall of Ayub. Yahya himself represented the same coalition 
of social forces as Ayub Khan, but his regime was a curious mixture of 
contending forces. A well-informed commentator on the Pakistan scene, 
Major General (Rtd.) Fazal Muqeem Khan, noted that ‘Ayub Khan . . . 
within the first week of his becoming CMLA and President had completely 
cut himself off from the Armed Forces, and ruled through the institutions 
of civil government.’ However, he pointed out, ‘Yahya Khan, likewise, 
also kept the Armed Forces out of all government institutions’ but, unlike 
Ayub, he cut himself off also from most civil institutions. 38 Nor did the 
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CMLA HQ make policy. Those who were close to the centre of affairs at the 
time could not escape the conclusion that there was a secret cell in operation, 
with U.S. advisers, who were at the heart of decision-making. Fazal Muqeem 
Khan, in his account, reduces the status of such a cell to a mere personal 
coterie of officers. He wrote: 

Generally, the Armed Forces’ officers contemptuously referred to 
the few army officers around the President as the ‘coterie’. It should 
not be mixed up with HQ CMLA. By July 1970, senior officers at 
HQ CMLA were complaining that decisions were being taken on per¬ 
sonalities and national issues by the President on the advice of the 
coterie without their knowledge. The coterie, according to them, had 
become super—headquarters and a sort of Mafia and made the President 
inaccessibly^ 

From within the army, the Yahya regime had to contend with radical 
pressures for reform. In using the word ‘radical’ advisedly, it should be 
pointed out that these elements included radical Right, as well as those 
who had populists’ notions about reforms but whose political positions were 
ill-defined. They rallied behind Vice-Admiral Ahsan, the Navy Chief who 
was Deputy Chief MLA in charge of all the economic ministries and, there¬ 
fore, well positioned to initiate measures of reform. On the other hand, there 
was Air Marshal Nur Khan, also DCMLA, who was one of the most powerful 
men in the country, a staunch representative of landed interests. Nur Khan 
was put in charge of all the non-economic ministries, which gave him little 
scope for action. Yahya and his ‘coterie’ resolved this situation of contending 
forces pressing upon him by isolating the army hawks by interposing a nomi¬ 
nated puppet civilian cabinet between them and himself, as an earnest of his 
commitment to hold elections and restore civilian parliamentary rule. The 
bureaucracy was restored to its customary role. Ahsan was despatched to East 
Pakistan as Governor, dislodging the key control of the economic ministries 
from his hands—he was later touse his new position to fight for East Pakistan’s 
case on various issues, including the formulation of the Fourth Five Year 
Han. Nur Khan, on the other hand, appointed Governor of West Pakistan, 
found himself in a more effective position to fight for the cause of land¬ 
owning interests, for most of the relevant matters were within the com¬ 
petence of the provincial governments. On occasion he did not hesitate to 
come up to the centre, force his way unceremoniously into meetings of the 
economic committee of the cabinet (which I attended) and, on issues such as 
the support price of wheat, dictate decisions to the cowering ministers that 
were contrary to the advice tendered by the Planning Commission and which 
it seemed that minsters might have acted upon but for Nur Khan’s personal 
interventions. The radical and reformist forces, such as they were, were easily 
isolated and defeated, but nevertheless, they were a significant element in the 
rank and file of the army and had to be placated. Yahya Khan undertook 
some ineffectual (essentially symbolic) measures against some businessmen 
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for evading taxes and exchange control regulations. Likewise, 302 civil 
servants were suspended on serious charges-but were in due course reinstated 
or let off lightly. The form of the regime was military, but one can see the 
complexities that underlay that form. On the whole, despite its outwardly 
military character, the Yahya regime soon came to rely heavily on the bureau¬ 
cracy. 

It was expected on all sides that the elections promised by Yahya (and his 
‘coterie’) would return a deeply divided parliament and several political 
parties with fragmented support, leaving the military—bureaucratic oligarchy 
as the final arbiter, as before. The actual results surprised everyone, for two 
major parties emerged with overwhelming support in East and West Pakistan 
respectively. The Awami League, with one exception, won every seat in 
East Pakistan and acquired an absolute majority in the prospective National 
Assembly. The Pakistan Peoples Party, the second biggest party, acquired an 
unchallengeable position in West Pakistan. An Awami League dominated 
East Pakistan based government would threaten the interests of the army, for 
they wanted rapprochement with India as a basis for reduction in military 
expenditures to make more resources available for development of East 
Pakistan. Such a government also held prospects of accelerated promotions 
in the bureaucracy for East Pakistanis, dampening the prospects of much 
further promotion for senior West Pakistani bureaucrats during their life¬ 
times. The East Pakistanis also advocated taxation of agricultural incomes and 
less lavish subsidies for landowners, which in effect, threatened West Pakistani 
landowners. The only economically dominant class prepared to go along with 
the Awami League’s political and economic demands was the bourgeoisie, 
whose interests were less directly threatened and who, indeed, had a large 
stake in maintaining the unity of the country that would secure their markets 
in East Pakistan. It was against the background of this alignment of forces 
that the crisis of 1971 unfolded, culminating in the liberation of Bangladesh. 
After the debacle in Bangladesh, the army itself had to face a major crisis of 
legitimacy in what was left of Pakistan. The PPP regime had to be installed, 
as stated above. The military—bureaucratic oligarchy, for the first time in 
Pakistan’s history, had lost the initiative and now had to confront a power¬ 
fully entrenched political party with a forceful leader, with results that we 
have already examined. 

The PPP in fact rested on contradictory political supports. On the one 
hand large numbers of radical elements in the country, the oppressed and 
the poor and the ‘intelligentzia’, had rallied behind its slogan of ‘bread, clo¬ 
thing and shelter’. On the other hand, the PPP leadership had forged alliances 
with some of the most reactionary elements in the country, powerful land- 
owner factions that dominated the countryside—some of the most powerful 
of them joined the party soon after its overwhelming political victory. This 
contradiction between the oppose,d forces on which the PPP rested was 
bound to express itself in bitter struggle within the party. The radicals and 
the Left soon lost ground and the Right consolidated itself. Far too much has 
been written about the PPP on the strength of its populist rhetoric, ignoring 
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this very real struggle between diametrically opposed forces within it and its 
actual outcome. 

The radicals in the PPP began to fight a losing battle soon after the PPP 
regime was installed in office and had undertaken a number of radical mea¬ 
sures in the first few months. The rout of the PPP radicals was complete 
when in October 1974, leading radicals, like Finance Minister Mubashir 
Hassan, and senior party men like J.A. Rahim and Khurshid Hassan Mir, 
were thrown out of the cabinet. Others, like Mairaj Mohammad Khan, had 
been removed much earlier and 1974 is not the time when the massive 
shift to the Right began. In their place some of the worst and most reac¬ 
tionary elements in the country were appointed. The most brutal repression 
of the PPP regime, not surprisingly, was directed against the radical rank and 
file of its own party. Bhutto thus forfeited his support from the masses 
whom he had betrayed. It is not altogether surprising to see that when the 
agitation against him began in 1977, the working class which had earlier 
rallied behind him, was not a silent spectator. Whilst not actually joining the 
reactionary forces against him, it did not move to demonstrate support for 
him. Because of his personal vanity and vindictiveness and cynical reversals of 
policy on short term calculations, Bhutto had a genius for alienating all social 
forces. He had already alienated the bourgeoisie, as discussed earlier, and like¬ 
wise the U.S. His fatal mistake was the alienation also of the most powerful 
class in which he had established a base, the landowners, when he made a 
desperate bid to regain popular support in preparation for the 1977 elections. 
In July 1976, preparing the ground for the forthcoming elections, Bhutto, 
in a surprise move, announced the nationalization of agro-processing indus¬ 
tries, namely cotton ginning, flour milling and rice husking. The decisions and 
plans were made in secret and his Right wing ministerial colleagues were 
presented with a fait accompli on the day when the nationalization was 
aimounced. If anyone were to have conspired to bring down the PPP regime, 
they could not have found a more explosive move to achieve that purpose. 

The nationalization of the agro-processing industries hit the class from 
which Bhutto had drawn his most powerful support. After alienating popular 
forces, he was more dependent on them than ever before. Cotton ginning 
mills, flour mills and rice husking mills are, in the main, owned by landowners 
—in fact by that section of landowners who, since the exodus of the Hindu 
trading classes in 1947, have also established themselves as the main traders - 
in agricultural commodities in mandis, or local markets at the district and 
sub-district levels. The mandi organization is an extremely powerful and 
effective network that extends all over the country and its tentacles reach 
out into every village and town. They were solidly behind the 1977 agitation 
against the PPP, on which they spent vast sums of money, in the hope 
that with the downfall of the PPP regime they would get their enter¬ 
prises back. The agitation protesting against the election results was well 
planned in advance-as mandi merchants and owners of the enterprises con¬ 
cerned, gleefully admit. The- army itself played a skilful role in promoting 
the movement through its various stages, hoping, through a prolonged display 
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of the disarray of the political leadership to regain some of its own lost credi¬ 
bility. It was in its interest to have a protracted movement and a show of 
fruitless negotiations between the politicians, and therefore, not to act too 
soon. In fact, it is suggested that General Zia acted at the moment when a 
pact had already been agreed upon between the PPP and some of the opposi¬ 
tion parties and a political solution to the crisis worked out. Be that as it 
may, General Zia ul Haq took over on the basis of a promise to hold elections 
within three months; he has clung to office indefinitely. 


The Fall of the Peoples’ Party and the Latest Military Regime 
The PPP regime had, by the end, alienated itself from all the three econo¬ 
mically dominant classes, and equally from the subordinate classes. As a 
populist party, however, its grass-roots links remained and it seemed that in 
a free election it would still be able to emerge victorious. That was the fear 
that perpetuated army rule. The initiative for this came from the army. It 
would be difficult to maintain that the military regime of General Zia was 
chosen by the economically dominant classes, although the regime clearly 
stands for their interests. What the economically dominant classes want above 
all is a ‘stable’ regime, and for the first two years of its existence there was 
wide concern amongst them about its long-term viability—and to some 
degree such uncertainty still worries them. 



/ 


The military itself, more than any other section of society, is General 
Zia’s constituency. His is the first truly military regime in Pakistan—the same 
could not be said about the regime of Ayub Khan or even for that matter, 
that of Yahya Khan. This is a very narrow and tenuous basis on which-any 
regime might stand. Its dependence on the military itself for its survival and 
the flagrant way in which it has set about corrupting the military in order to 
reinforce support for its continued existence, is a mark of its weakness in 
civil society. The unprecedented brutality of the regime reflects its failure to 
legitimate and establish a social base for itself. Its attempts to strike terror 
into the minds of its opponents is a measure of its failure to build up for 
itself positive and secure support. 

The most striking feature of the regime’s operation, therefore, is the 
blatant patronage being extended in every conceivable way to military per¬ 
sonnel and their relatives. Martial law officers exercise arbitrary powers 
which many of them use freely for personal advantage. Military officers and 
their*relatives are being appointed to positions in the civil bureaucracy and 
the numerous state corporations, pushing out civilian employees—this is giv¬ 
ing rise to much grievance among the salariat. Businessmen often find that 
they cannot get permits for prospective ventures unless they accept military 
officers or their relatives as partners. Military officers on martial law duties 
share bribes with civilian officials. Such corruption of military officers on 
martial law duties has created a good deal of resentment even within the 
military itself. Professional soldiers are concerned about the corrosive effect 
of all this on the military as a fighting force-some of them recall the condi¬ 
tions of the KMT army before the Chinese revolution! A negative feature 
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of these developments is the exodus from the army for more bureaucratic 
jobs outside, including emigration to the Middle East. Soldiers would rather 
make money there now than wait for their army pensions. The army itself is 
being undermined. 

The regime is, of course, conscious of the need to broaden its political 
base. It has' attempted unsuccessfully to co-opt the support of some Right 
wing political parties-their reluctance to associate formally or publicly with 
the regime also indicates their judgement of its unpopularity. Lacking any 
claim for political legitimacy, the Zia regime has decided to justify its attempt 
to perpetuate its rule by a new claim, namely that it has a mission to create 
an Islamic economy and polity in Pakistan. But here again, it is caught bet¬ 
ween the claims of its rhetoric and the expectations that are aroused, and the 
actual options open to it, given the structural imperatives of peripheral capi¬ 
talism to which it is bound. 

Given its inability fundamentally to restructure Pakistan’s economy, the 
regime is forced into symbolic measures to demonstrate its Islamic commit¬ 
ment, which does not touch fundamentals. It has passed laws introducing 
some Islamic forms of punishment for certain offences. It has introduced the 
gimmickry of ‘interest-free banking’ which consists of no more than the 
introduction of a special optional category of deposit accounts with the 
(nationalized) banks where instead of a fixed interest, the depositor gets a 
share of profits earned by the bank from the funds so earmarked; the rest of 
banking procedures continue as before. The regime has introduced zakat as 
an Islamic tax, but only as a supplement to the existing taxes-there is no 
question of scrapping the entire modern fiscal structure in favour of an 
Islamic one. There have been difficulties even about zakat because of sec¬ 
tarian differences. Shia’s, for example, have been granted exemption from 
paying zakat to the state, on grounds of their particular creed. The govern¬ 
ment has been taking a long time formulating proposals for another tax, ushr 
or tithes. With these few measures, the regime has already reached the limits 
of what it can do within the framework of a peripheral capitalist economy. 
It has been forced to acknowledge as much in a report issued by the Ministry 
of Finance on Islamization of the economy, which points to the complexities 
of the problem and says that Islamization will have to be a long and slow pro- 
1 cess. 

The government’s propaganda about creating an Islamic economy and 
polity is already proving to be counter-productive, for it is raising expecta- 

I tions that cannot be fulfilled. The majority of the people of Pakistan have, 
over the past 35 years, already learnt to be mistrustful of those in power who 
exploit the name of Islam—for they have come to realize that instead of the 
good society promised them, the opposite is, in fact, effected by men of 
power. They would much rather rally behind concrete slogans, such as that of 
the PPP for ‘bread, clothes and shelter’. They are acutely aware of the fact 
that men of power exploit religious slogans for the purposes of power and do 
not take their own professions at face value. On the other hand, the few 
among the public who are strongly ideologically oriented and who, in the first 
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instance, do take these slogans seriously, soon find themselves frustrated and 
cheated. The slogans raise their expectations. The higher their hopes are 
raised the more bitterly do they feel betrayed, and such disillusionment is 
already being expressed openly. Prominent members of the Council of Islamic 
Ideology resigned from that body on the grounds that it was just a showpiece 
and that the government had no serious intentions of actually doing any thing 
practical in the matter. The path of exploiting religious ideology, on which 
the regime is embarked, is one leading to political bankruptcy rather than 
ideological consolidation. 
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4. Democracy and Dictatorship 


Aijaz Ahmed 


. . . despite Mr Bhutto’s juggling with the command structure and 
his many rewards to Army and Police, there will still be a coup ... this 
type of regime is likely not to start in the tradition of Suharto or 
Pinochet; rather, it is likely to adopt a populist and puritanical stance 
... In the name of an ‘Islamic way of life’, it will impose a medieval 
labor code in the factories; will weed out all remnants of intellectual 
life in the universities; and will seek to reverse all the marginal gains the 
peasantry has made during struggles of the past five years . .. and terror 
under such a regime, if it comes about, is likely to reach a scale hereto¬ 
fore unknown and unimagined in our body politic. 1 

As the de-stabilization campaign against the government of Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto got under way after the elections of March 1977, one got the imp¬ 
ression that ground was being prepared covertly for a takeover by the ultra- 
Right, with the much publicised ‘democratic movement’ fitting into the 
scheme of things rather like the famous ‘strikes’ of truckowners, housewives 
and some other elements of the middle strata in Allende’s Chile. 2 


Coup of the Ultra-Right 

This impression became unmistakable as one examined the political composi¬ 
tion of the so-called ‘democratic movement’, led as it was by political parties 
of the extreme Right, viz. the Jama’at-i-Islami (henceforth Jama ’at), 3 Jami’at- 
i-Ulema-i-Islam (JUI), the Muslim League (ML), and Tehrik-i-Istiqlal (Tehrik ). 4 
Moreover, the demands of this ‘Movement’ were indicative of its temper and 
purpose; significantly, the chief demand was that the Army - the same 
Army whose bloody deeds in Bangladesh and Baluchistan are well enough 
known - should form the government and ensure ‘free and fair’ elections. 
Meanwhile, the social base of this ‘Movement’ was comprised of the most 
retrograde sections of the petty bourgeoisie and the city lumpen proletariat, 
while it was backed by a cluster of trade unions nurtured over the years 
by the American Institute of Labour and its affiliates. The tactic of colossal 
disruption, with losses in production and property calculated at $2 billion, 
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not to speak of the countless dead, was itself a classic of pre-fascist upheavals. 
This massive disruption of the domestic economy was closely synchronized 
with cancellation of sale agreements for fighter aircraft by the Carter adminis¬ 
tration, cancellation of loan agreements by the First National City Bank, and 
refusal of the Aid-to-Pakistan Consortium to even hold a meeting while the 
destabilization campaign raged in the country. In context, it became fairly 
clear that certain policies of the Bhutto regime — e.g. increasing concessions 
to the Soviet Union, the nationalization of agro-based factory units, the state 
monopoly in rice exports, the announcement of far-reaching land reforms 
in January 1977, etc. — had led to a confluence of domestic and external 
determinations to oust the Bhutto regime and to replace it with a regime of 
the ultra-Right. The coup of July 5, 1977, which did just that, was thus an 
altogether unsurprising denouement. 

Upon taking power, the junta kept a predictable low profile, claiming ‘no 
political ambitions’ for itself and promising elections within ninety days. At 
the time of this writing, in October 1978, the military dictatorship has com¬ 
pleted fifteen months in power, has created a so-called ‘civilian’ government 
by appointment, has set no date for elections, and has undertaken such far- 
reaching modifications in the established constitutional covenant, in the 
administrative and economic structures, and in the ideological perimeters of 
the state that one cannot now imagine the military returning to the barracks, 
except in the event of either a social revolution or yet another — and quite 
likely - break-up of the country. 

Ihe Constitution of 1973, we are told, still lives, although the Chief of 
the Army Staff has also said, on television, that he is answerable to none but 
Allah, and the country is governed through military courts and martial 
law regulations which violate the constitution in letter and spirit. The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, who was expected to resist, was dismissed on 
24 hours’ notice. All other judges of the Supreme Court and High Courts 
have been required to take a fresh oath of office, suitably rephrased to 
legitimise military rule. It is a measure of the bankruptcy of bourgeois institu¬ 
tions in Pakistan — where the New York Times perceived a ‘sturdy and inde¬ 
pendent’ judiciary after Bhutto was sentenced to death — that none of the 
judges refused to take the new oath, while the ceremony was supervised by 
Generals Zia and Chishti, in full military regalia. In turn, the same judges 
dutifully administered, with scant regard for legality, the oath of office to the 
Chief Martial Law Administrator when he later decided to usurp the Presi¬ 
dency as well. Earlier, these judges had already upheld the imposition of 
martial law, itself altogether unconstitutional, as a ‘necessary deviation from 
the law’. 

This crisis of constitutional legitimacy and of judicial institutions is com¬ 
bined further with unprecedented political repression and a steep decline in 
social ethos. For instance, physical torture has of course always been 
widespread in Pakistan, but no previous government has been brazen enough 
to institutionalize it or even confess it; now corporal punishments, such as 
amputation of limb's, have been made part of the penal code; floggings have 
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been staged in public places, so as to brutalise national culture and terrorise 
the populace; and the regime has now even promised to televise executions in 
the future. The estimates of political prisoners apprehended by this regime 
range between twenty and one hundred thousand. The truth must lie some¬ 
where in between; over a thousand, we know, have been flogged inside 
prison walls and at leastten have died as a result of these floggings. Bhutto’s 
Pakistan Peoples Party (PPP) is thus far the main target of this repression, but 
the scope of intent is much wider; ‘Everybody knows I’m a man of the Right’, 
the Chief of the Army Staff exults, ‘all these liberals and democrats better 
move to the Centre’. In his lexicon, liberals are Leftists and hence dangerous. 
Scores, perhaps hundreds, of workers have been killed, as, for example, in 
January when at least seventy were shot dead in the streets of Multan. Groups 
of women have been beaten up inside the High Court compounds, in full view 
of photographers, with the regime not bothering even to institute an inquiry. 
Every time the Opposition plans to mount a political rally, the police simply 
round up thousands of young men (and now, increasingly, women as well) 
on the basis of information gathered through covert organizations of the 
Jama’at. The news media are gagged; dozens of journalists have been im¬ 
prisoned at various times; television workers have been flogged; some publica¬ 
tions are banned altogether, while others are functioning under strict censor¬ 
ship codes. The Armed Forces, loudly committed to safeguarding the ‘ideo¬ 
logical frontiers’ of the country, have been awarded a permanent role in 
Police and Civil Administration, while, in the ideological sphere, Islamic 
pieties are in full bloom. Before being appointed Law Minister in the illegiti¬ 
mate ‘civilian Government’, Mr Brahi, the country’s most reactionary lawyer, 
had the audacity to argue in the Supreme Court that the present regime need¬ 
ed no legal basis for its existence because it had come into being in order to 
promulgate an Islamic social system — Islam, and the military regime as its 
political expression, was ipso facto above the law. 

In short, the fascist potential which had appeared in March 1977 as one 
possibility among others, is now the dreadful story of our daily lives, and the 
chief author of this story is Zia ul Haq, a man of kulak origins, Pakistan’s 
Chief of the Army Staff, Chief Martial Law Administrator, and now Presi¬ 
dent by self-appointment — a man who is well known for his role as a key 
advisor to King Hussein during the Black September events in 1970. 

That the repressive apparatus of the state should so blatantly assume once 
more the tasks of its political apparatus shows in no uncertain terms that the 
reformist model of the Bhutto era has failed and that the propertied classes 
are unable to devise a civil structure to contain the acute crises of the polity. 
Conversely, the increased transparency of the repressive apparatus extends 
the very crises which its activity seeks to resolve. In this situation, two con¬ 
trasting strategic perspectives are developing among Marxist groups in Pakis¬ 
tan. Some comrades have argued, implicitly in writing and explicitly in dis¬ 
cussions, that (a) since the Bhutto regime was undoubtedly liberal and 
‘progressive’ compared to the present military dictatorship, and (b) since 
Bhutto has already become the focus of the democratic upsurge in Pakis- 
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tan, it is necessary for Marxists to wage a struggle for the ‘restoration’ of 
democracy (i.e. the Bhutto government) in a broad united front led by the 
Left Wing of Bhutto’s party; these comrades argue against developing a cri¬ 
ticism of Bhutto at this time, and they go so far as to claim that Bhutto had 
actually fought to make Pakistan independent of imperialism and had contri¬ 
buted significantly to the revolutionary process in Pakistan. 5 At the other 
end of the spectrum, some other comrades argue that Bhutto was a ‘fascist’ 
comparable to Hitler and Mussolini, and that the working class must struggle 
to prevent him from returning to power. These comrades imply a degree of 
support for the junta which is said to have destroyed ‘fascism’. 6 While the 
j latter view is simply absurd, the former also needs rectification. Our analysis 
will seek to demonstrate that the July coup was indeed arranged by the 
ultra-Right in opposition to the reformist aspects of the Bhutto regime; 
Bhutto was in no sense a fascist. However, it is also true that the apparatuses 
which carried out the coup were permitted to proliferate throughout the 
Bhutto period. Moreover, strategic perspectives cannot be based merely on 
the evaluation of conflicts among power blocs that are manifested here. We 
need to examine carefully the crises of the economic base, of the dominant 
ideology, of the institutions, and even the legitimacy of the existing state. 

The present analysis will thus have two objectives. One, we shall examine 
the nature, the context, and also the limits of Bhutto’s reformism. Second, 
we shall try to situate both strategies, the reformist and the ‘Islamic-fascist’, 
in the matrix of concrete social crises. Throughout, we shall assume that 
socialist transformation is at present not on the agenda in Pakistan, that mass 
struggle in this phase must take a broad democratic form, that the struggle 
nevertheless cannot be for ‘restoration’ of the so-called ‘democracy’ which 
prepared the objective ground for the July coup by nurturing the repressive 
apparatus (not only General Zia, but the whole apparatus), and that the social 
bases for democracy cannot be secured without democratization of economic 
life, of the relations among nationalities in Pakistan, and of the state institu¬ 
tions. Here, we must begin by summarizing the history and limitations of the 
reformist model. Then we shall analyse the crises which led to the coup, as 
well as the class character of the present regime. 


Bhutto and the PPP: General Background 

Today, as some comrades begin to portray Bhutto as an anti-imperialist and 
even a revolutionary, it is useful to recall that he is scion of one of the biggest 
landlord families of Sindh and that his father was the Chief Minister of the 
feudal Junagadh State in British India and owner of extensive investments in 
commerce and urban real estate, and hence closely aligned with the nascent 
Muslim bourgeoisie based in Bombay which later constituted the major sec¬ 
tion of the Pakistani bourgeoisie. Thanks to these class origins Bhutto him¬ 
self was trained at Berkeley and Oxford. Upon returning to Pakistan, he 
quickly emerged as one of the two civilian ministers in the military cabinet 
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which was formed after the coup d’etat of 1958 and for seven years, he held 
a variety of portfolios in the regime of Field Marshal Ayub Khan. His subse¬ 
quent experiments with ‘Islamic social democracy’ cannot be separated from 
these basic facts. 

As Ayub’s Minister, Bhutto carefully cultivated an image of himself which 
balanced his domestic alignment with the most reactionary elements with a 
radical stance in foreign affairs. Thus, he awarded a contract for geological 
survey and oil exploration to the Soviet Union, normalized state relations 
with China, developed a close personal friendship with Sukarno, and profess¬ 
ed to draw his inspiration from the leading non-aligned countries, such as Ben 
Bella’s Algeria and Nasser’s Egypt. Popular consciousness thus perceived in 
Bhutto a relatively enlightened element in Ayub’s otherwise despotic regime. 
Then he quit the government, just in time, when popular discontent against 
Ayub had begun to manifest itself, and with enough fanfare to emerge later 
as the main beneficiary of the mass movement of 1968-69 7 which brought 
about Ayub’s downfall. 

The political party he then created, namely the Pakistan Peoples Party 
(PPP), was a classic formation of radical elements, on the one hand, drawn 
from the petty bourgeoisie of Punjab and Sindh, and on the other hand, 
substantial elements of the landlord class—the latter, however, consisted 
typically of those who (a) were hostile to the biggest landlords of Punjab 
(the top stratum of semi-feudal power in Pakistan) and (b) were committed 
to capitalization of agriculture, which involved restrictions on the extent of 
semi-feudal ownership (hence the land reforms, discussed below). The domi¬ 
nant position of the radical petty bourgeoisie within this political party was 
evident in the original Manifesto of the PPP which was clearly anti-imperialist, 
anti-feudal and anti-monopolist. This same stratum played a key role in devi¬ 
sing a propaganda machine suited to the Manifesto, in presenting it as a ‘re¬ 
volutionary’ programme, and in using this programme to vulgarise the con¬ 
cept of socialism while simultaneously radicalizing mass consciousness in 
some respects. 8 In sum, the elections of December 1970, which culminated in 
the electoral victory of the PPP in (West) Pakistan, signified the emergence of 
the radical stratum in the petty bourgeoisie as an important force in the for¬ 
mation of power blocs which contend for dominance in the political appara¬ 
tus of the state. (Other strata of the petty bourgeoisie, notably those who 
serve in the repressive apparatus—the army, police, etc. — and the ideological 
apparatus — schools, colleges, media, etc. — had of course already established 
a place for themselves in state institutions, although in more mystified 
forms.) 

This radical stratum was, however, drawn from diverse social origins, while 
different members of it held divergent political objectives and therefore co¬ 
nnected themselves to Bhutto in separate groups. Their inability to trans¬ 
form themselves into a distinct bloc within the PPP greatly facilitated the 
purges which came later, from 1972 onwards, after Bhutto had consolidated 
his power and began actively to shift the balance of forces within the PPP in 
favour of the landlord group. 9 This shift in the class composition of the PPP, 
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once it had formed the government, was neither accidental nor a personal 
betrayal on Bhutto’s part, as it was subjectively experienced by the purged 
cadres. Changes in the internal class composition of the PPP were objectively 
determined by the changed position of the party in relation to the state. In 
other words, the PPP had to be an apparatus predominantly of the radical 
petty bourgeoisie in the pre-election phase when the main objective was to 
secure a mass base and an electoral majority, particularly in the countryside. 
Once, however, the PPP had formed the government on the social democratic 
premise of seeking reform within the predicates of the state as already consti¬ 
tuted, thereby becoming the political apparatus of the reactionary state, its 
Left Wing was faced with the objective choice of either accepting the exigen¬ 
cies of the state or getting liquidated. In the event, the Left was of course 
liquidated. But what were the exigencies of the state? Here, we shall discuss 
only the most outstanding features, focusing first on some obvious perma¬ 
nent features of this state, and then on certain exigencies which were speci¬ 
fic to the period immediately after the separation of Bangladesh. 

First, coming to power in a country where external debt is almost half of 
the GNP, and a country, moreover, which relies on imperialism and its re¬ 
gional conduits not only for budgetary and balance-of-payments support but, 
most crucially, for replenishing the enormously parasitic Armed Forces, the 
PPP could re-structure neither external relations nor the domestic structure 
of peripheral capitalism in Pakistan; this could hardly be accomplished with¬ 
out an anti-imperialist revolution, hardly Bhutto’s vocation in life or the 
demand of the classes on whom his power was founded. Second, the acute 
underdevelopment of the national bourgeoisie and the whole genesis of the 
state in Pakistan has led to the creation of a structure dominated by the 
military-bureaucratic apparatuses, which are, in turn, wholly dependent upon 
imperialism while retaining a degree of autonomy, especially at junctures of 
crisis, from the indigenous propertied classes. The PPP in power, committed 
already to stability of the state as constituted, could only become an instru¬ 
ment of these apparatuses. Thirdly, systems of property as they exist in 
Pakistan are dominated, at least spatially, by the semi-feudal landlords; the 
capitalist mode is ascendant and dominant in the social formation as a whole, 
but unevenly developed and therefore thoroughly regionalized; by contrast, 
the semi-feudal systems of property and appropriation occupy, horizontally, 
the bulk of the economic space, thereby retaining enormous leverage over the 
political parties whose pursuit of electoral majorities must be realised in the 
space not at the heights of the economic base. With its independence sharply 
curtailed by imperialism and the military-bureaucratic apparatuses, the PPP 
could not possibly hope to survive in power without extensive compromises 
with the semi-feudal landlords, who henceforth began joining the party in 
large numbers to occupy positions which the Left was vacating. 10 Bhutto was 
especially prone to these compromises, precisely because initially his links 
with the semi-feudal landlords of Punjab and with the military-bureaucratic 
elite were rather weak, while his survival in government depended on these 
links. Fourth, in a multi-national state where economic, social and military 
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power was concentrated among power blocs drawn from Punjab and from 
among the Urdu-speaking minority, Bhutto, himself a member of the ruling 
landowning class of the oppressed Sindhi national minority, chose to refur¬ 
bish his political position by acting on behalf of the ruling classes of the 
dominant nationalities, hence his chauvinistic and militarist stance in Bangla¬ 
desh and Baluchistan geared to the ideological orientation of the dominant 
nationalities. Finally, the enormous economic crisis of the 1970s, which will 
be discussed below, left little room for the social democratic programmes 
advocated by the radical stratum of the petty bourgeoisie. For all these rea¬ 
sons, the stratum simply became a political liability and was therefore set 
aside. 

All these factors obviously do not amount to any fatalism whereby Bhutto 
was doomed, by objective circumstance, to merely carry out the wishes of the 
metropolitan and indigenous bourgeoisies. As we argue in the following sec¬ 
tion, Bhutto had actually come to power at an extraordinary juncture in 
Pakistan’s history, when the separation of Bangladesh had brought about a 
great crisis for the ruling classes in all spheres of society, while the PPP posse¬ 
ssed immense authority and legitimacy, as well as an elaborate political appa¬ 
ratus, which could have been used for far-reaching social transformations. 
Thus, restrictions on the ‘reformist model’ stemmed as much from the class 
position of the PPP itself as from external determinations. Let us explain. 

Bhutto and the Repressive Apparatus 

We should note the following key elements in the situation which brought 
Bhutto to power as President and Chief Martial Law Administrator in Decem¬ 
ber 1971, after the separation of Bangladesh. 

First, the Bangladesh War had cut the country to half its size, leading to 
financial bankruptcy of the state, severe economic setbacks for its bourgeoi¬ 
sie, and the collapse of the Armed Forces both militarily (as a fighting force) 
and politically (as the leading factor in the political apparatus of the state, 
actually in charge of government since 1958). Second, the crisis of the domi¬ 
nant ideology was immense indeed, since Pakistan, heretofore the ‘national 
homeland’ of Muslims in the subcontinent, now had fewer Muslims living in 
it than in Bangladesh or even India; it had simply lost its raison d’etre. Third, 
quite apart from the ‘nationalist’ movement in Bangladesh, the country had 
experienced continual and very intense militancy of the urban and rural 
working classes since 1968, and the wave of factory occupations and land 
seizures which followed Bhutto’s accession to power was simply the conti¬ 
nuation of a politics which had been unfolding previously in the wake* of 
the mass movement of 1968-69. In some cases, such as the occupation of 
Dawood Cotton Mills and Kohinoor Rayon Mills, many workers took the 
initiative in the mistaken belief that their government, i.e. the Bhutto regime, 
would be at least neutral, if not altogether helpful, in the economic class 
struggle of the working class against the monopolistic, comprador fraction of 
the expropriating class. Fourth, the PPP government commanded a vast scope 
for manoeuvre, not only because it was the first elected government in the 
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country’s history, nor simply because of its absolute majority in the National 
Assembly, but mainly because the disarray of the ruling class and its consti¬ 
tuted state at that juncture gave the PPP unparalleled leverage. Fifth, the PPP 
was a new and raw political formation, without any institutionalized collec¬ 
tive leadership, and built from the outset around the charismatic personality 
and articulations of Bhutto himself; moreover, it was a conglomerate of dis¬ 
parate political tendencies which were held together by Bhutto’s personal 
authority, which then defined, moment to moment, whatever consensus ever 
existed within the PPP at given times. This circumstance gave Bhutto a rela¬ 
tively autonomous stature in the party and government. 

This constellation of elements — the collapse of the Armed Forces, the 
economic breakdown of the bourgeoisie, the extreme crisis of the dominant 
ideology, the existence of a popular government, and the concentration of 
unprecedented power in the hands of a man who was a self-professed ‘socia¬ 
list’ and who commanded the loyalty of a militant mass movement — had 
created a classic revolutionary situation in Pakistan (not a revolutionary 
crisis, in so far as there was no proletarian party to make a bid for state po¬ 
wer; but the situation was objectively revolutionary). In other words, the 
time of testing had arrived for Bhutto’s ‘socialism’ precisely when he had the 
greatest power and opportunity to pass that test. 

In the event, Bhutto did three things. First, he made an extensive compro¬ 
mise with imperialism, symbolized by his early acceptance of an IMF package 
which included: 130% devaluation, lifting of import restrictions for over 300 
commodities, exemption of foreign capital from nationalization, brutal 
suppression of the working class (resulting, for example, in the use of parami¬ 
litary forces against striking workers in June, and again in October, 1972), 
and inflow of foreign usurious capital to the extent that Pakistan’s debts 
doubled in the next four years. By 1976, debt servicing would have accoun¬ 
ted for 36% of the total foreign exchange earnings if rescheduling arrange¬ 
ments had not been obtained. Second, Bhutto used the opportunity presen¬ 
ted by the exhaustion of alternative power blocs within the ruling classes to 
(a) enhance the autonomy of his own apparatus, and (b) to fortify the insti¬ 
tutions of-the state which had come to be dominated politically by his appa¬ 
ratus. Third, he undertook a number of reforms and even structural changes 
in the economy, though well within the predicates of the model of peripheral 
capitalism which Pakistan has pursued since its birth in 1947. 

In order to revitalise the state-in-crisis and to establish the hegemony of 
his own apparatus, Bhutto moved on several fronts quite vigorously. In the 
Armed Forces, he conducted two purges in quick succession, first to get rid 
of the five top generals — ‘fat and flabby’, as he appropriately called them — 
who had dominated the government before and during the Bangladesh crisis, 
and then to purge the commanders, notably General Gul Hasan and Air 
Commodore Rahim, who had been instrumental in the transfer of power to 
Bhutto himself. Thus, he got rid of opponents and benefactors alike to obtain 
maximum freedom of movement. Significantly, General Tikka Khan, the fa¬ 
mous ‘butcher’ of Baluchistan and Bangladesh, escaped both purges, became 
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Commander-In-Chief of the Army and, upon retirement, Bhutto’s Advisor on 
Military Affairs. 11 In the end Bhutto promoted Zia ul Haq, known even then 
for his ultra-Right connections, to Chief of the Army Staff, superseding four 
more senior generals. This last was obviously a miscalculation, as regards 
loyalty, for which Bhutto is now paying dearly. Meanwhile, he also instituted 
the Federal Security Force, a paramilitary organization - or, rather, a veri¬ 
table political police — independent of die Armed Forces and responsible 
directly to the Prime Minister. Significantly, the star witness of the prose¬ 
cution against Bhutto during his current trial is none other than Masoud 
Mahmood, Bhutto’s hand-picked chief of the FSF, who is now appearing 
under judicial immunity granted to him by the makers of the July coup. 
Thus, Bhutto’s personal tragedy is one of betrayal by his associates of the 
ultra-Right whom he had trusted with too much power. 

The case of the civil bureaucracy is more complex. Bhutto started, typi¬ 
cally, by purging 1,300 officials, allegedly on grounds of corruption (which 
was undoubtedly evident in most cases, including most bureaucrats who were 
not purged), but the main purpose of the purge seems to have been the up¬ 
grading of bureaucrats loyal to Bhutto’s regime. Second, Bhutto restricted the 
system of elite recruitment through the hierarchy of Civil Superior Services 
(CSS) and instituted the system of lateral entry, i.e. direct appointment at all 
levels of administrative and diplomatic services upon recommendation of his 
political machine. This measure brought certain advantages for the growing 
and newly influential stratum of technocrats over the traditional bureaucracy, 
but the main purpose was again to expand the loyalist base among the admi¬ 
nistrative elite. Third, the phenomenal growth of the public sector expanded 
the field of employment for an overgrown bureaucracy which was faced with 
a threat of retrenchments after the separation of Bangladesh (which this 
bureaucracy used to administer), and in practice, the public sector became 
yet another area of very lucrative collaboration between the bureaucrats and 
the PPP functionaries, for mutual benefit. 

In the political domain, the main problem for the PPP was that while it 
commanded comfortable majorities at the federal level and in the more popu¬ 
lous provinces of Punjab and Sindh, it had an insignificant following in Sat- 
had and Baluchistan, the two minority provinces with volatile electorates and 
militant mass movements. No political party had obtained a clear majority in 
either of those provinces, but the National Awami Party (NAP) 12 had won a 
plurality of votes in Baluchistan, and JUI 13 the largest number of seats in 
Sarhad; the NAP JUI coalition had thus formed governments in both those 
provinces after the constitutional accord of 1972. 14 Bhutto resolved this 
problem two and a half years later by summarily dismissing those provincial 
governments, imposing a ban on NAP and imprisoning its leadership. There¬ 
after, money and coercion won many allies for the PPP in both those provin¬ 
ces, but not enough in Baluchistan to make it possible for the Provincial 
Assembly to even meet in session for the next two years. The war of resis¬ 
tance this measure provoked in Baluchistan is of course well known. In brief, 
approximately 100,000 troops were deployed there at any given time over 
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the next three years, on a rotating basis, so that the majority of Pakistan’s 
Armed Forces had gained the Baluchistan experience, so as to apply it else¬ 
where in the country if and when the opportunity arose. This experience in¬ 
cluded the familiar pattern of garrison towns and free-fire zones, heliborne 
troops and population transfers, air-dropped supplies and routine missions to 
bomb and napalm the mral and semi-nomadic communities. It was thus a 
classic counterinsurgency operation by an army eager to retrieve the ‘honour’ 
it had lost in Bangladesh. So we can see that, in Baluchistan, Bhutto’s pursuit 
of hegemony for his own apparatus converged with his actual subservience 
to the Armed Forces and the ruling classes of the dominant nationalities, who 
sought ferociously to suppress the movement of national rights by devising a 
military solution for a political problem. Moreover, once set into motion, 
the war began to have its own logic, because prolonged warfare necessarily 
created the opportunity for the revolutionaiy nucleus to start assuming posi¬ 
tions of leadership in the Baluch national movement as a whole, and the 
military action was henceforth deemed necessary to prevent further radi- 
calization of an essentially regional movement. 

Exigencies of this type led to a quasi-Bonapartism whereby the growing 
autonomy of the state from all spheres of ‘civil society’ was systematically 
reinforced by restricting parameters of action for all social classes and groups, 
including, to a certain extent, the propertied classes. The nationalizations, 
particularly of commercial banks and insurance companies which undoubt¬ 
edly restricted the freedom of the monopoly houses and of private capital 
generally, shall be discussed below, along with the land reforms which promi¬ 
sed similar restrictions on the extent of semi-feudal agrarian property. Here, 
it should suffice to illustrate this quasi-Bonapartist aspect with a few exam¬ 
ples. 

As everyone knows, Bhutto formed the government in December 1971. In 
January 1972, he announced a set of nationalizations, the first in the coun¬ 
try’s history, and got a few big industrialists handcuffed for television display. 
In March, he announced the first set of land reforms, hyperbolically descri¬ 
bed at the time as the ‘liberation of the Pakistani peasantry’. This last aspect, 
namely the rhetoric which accompanied each reformist measure, undoubtedly 
terrified the propertied classes even more than the economic content of the 
reforms. These high-pitched flourishes reached a tremendous crescendo by 
May Day, which was declared a holiday, while Bhutto himself expounded on 
‘the spirit of the Paris Commune’. 

Then came the turnabout. In June, while a visiting team of experts from 
the World Bank firmly linked the question of multilateral aid to control of 
the domestic labour situation, armed police shot down thirty workers in the 
streets of Karachi. In October, fifteen more workers were killed in a joint 
operation of the police and the paramilitary forces, while over 4,000 workers 
were either arrested or driven into the underground which now extended 
beyond the city of Karachi. Over the next few years, far-reaching recession in 
domestic industry, combined with the sustained bid by the PPP to establish 
its hegemony over organizations of the working class, led practically to a state 
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of siege, and the working class suffered retrenchment by the thousands, 15 
wholesale destruction of many trade unions’ offices, occupation of factories 
(and even whole industrial areas) by armed police, and widespread arrests, 
tortures, and in some cases assassinations of militant labour leaders. The 
working class of course retaliated: in factory takeovers of Seven-Up and 
Kohinoor Rayon in 1972; in the prolonged strike'by over 80,000 workers in 
SITE and Landhi-Korangi industrial areas of Karachi during the same year; in 
sustained agitations of the railway workers throughout 1974-75; in the 60- 
day strike in all of Swat during the winter of 1974-75; in the militant trade 
union actions in Hyderabad in the spring and summer of 1975; in a thousand 
strikes and job actions throughout the country. 16 These heroic struggles of 
the proletariat had their equivalent in the countryside in similar struggles of 
the peasantry, notably in Sarhad, and in struggles of the oppressed nationali¬ 
ties, especially the Baluch struggle which combined a variety of political 
tendencies including a cluster of Marxist groupings. The history, or rather 
histories, of those struggles, will have to be told elsewhere. It is important 
to remember, however, that the regime of the Peoples Party bequeathed to 
the working class a list of martyrs which is indeed painfully long. 

This repression was of course at variance with the posture but most assu¬ 
redly not with the essence of social democracy, especially in its Third World 
variant, for, it is the essence of this social democracy that whenever the peo¬ 
ple’s democratic movement directly threatens the existing class structure and/ 
or the (bourgeois) state, the social democratic government must do whatever 
is necessary to preserve the essentials of that class structure and to reassert 
the supremacy of the state. Reform and repression thus constitute a very 
precise dialectic, which is to say contradiction, within this ideology, and the 
repressive features are markedly and inevitably very pronounced in the Third 
World, most particularly in those countries such as Pakistan, where the cons¬ 
tituted state authority is illegitimate in the eyes of the majority of the people, 
where the social base and the historical conditions of bourgeois democracy 
are practically nonexistent, where the politics of the working classes are 
essentially insurrectionary, and where the social democratic ideology, impor¬ 
ted full-blown from the advanced capitalist countries, wholly lacks the re¬ 
quisite economic surpluses to co-opt the working classes. 

Politics of the Reformist Model 

The elaboration of the repressive apparatus during the Bhutto regime has led 
some comrades to brand him as a ‘fascist’. Quite apart from the purely seman¬ 
tic problem, the political line derived from this perspective seeks clearly to 
prepare the ground for collaboration with the military regime, in so far as it 
ignores the reformist aspect of the Bhutto regime - precisely the aspect that 
sets off the PPP so sharply from the regime which now exists and which is 
reversing whatever gains the popular classes had made under Bhutto. It is 
necessary, therefore, to comment briefly on those gains. 

In the terrain of ideological class struggle, the permeation of social-demo¬ 
cratic ideas deep into the countryside, whatever their practical application or 
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lack of it, constituted a very definite advance in a country which was born in 
religious bigotry, was dominated by semi-feudal social structures, was fed for 
two decades a very controlled diet of Dulles-style anti-communism, was ruled 
by the Armed Forces for thirteen years, and which therefore lacked any 
widespread culture of secular, democratic, progressive ideas. In co-opting the 
language of socialism, Bhutto himself became the chief propagandist of that 
language: ‘socialism’, heretofore an obscure and suspect word in Pakistan’s 
semi-feudal political culture, now became a household word and a symbol for 
legitimate social aspiration. Thus, the opportunism itself served inadvertently- 
to raise the level of political debate in the country. Moreover, just as the 
failure of the ‘developmentalist’ ideology of the Ayub period (1958-69) with 
its explicit commitment to capitalist enterprise had given birth to its oppo¬ 
site, namely the social democracy of the PPP, the adoption of a social demo¬ 
cratic programme by the Bhutto regime as its official programme, and its 
manifest failures, opened the way now for wide dissemination of straightfor¬ 
ward Marxist ideas and critiques. Precisely because the political posture of the 
regime was already determined by the democratic, even libertarian, mass 
movement of 1968-69, of which the regime was an offspring, it was cons¬ 
trained to allow, even encourage, the publication, import, and distribution of 
revolutionary literature on a scale previously impossible and unimaginable in 
the country. This legalization of Marxism of course had its own pitfalls, but 
it is worth emphasizing that the progressive ideas which circulated freely 
during this period were not only the social democratic ideas approved by 
the regime but also the revolutionary Marxist ideas which were clearly oppo¬ 
sed to the regime. Again, these gains in the terrain of ideological class struggle 
were not a freakish ‘cultural phenomenon’, grafted at random by a ‘fascist’ 
state. Rather, the ideological parameters were modified precisely to the 
extent that the Bhutto regime was forced by the mass movement to (a) 
make room for a radical stratum of the petty bourgeoisie inside the state 
structure, thereby introducing into that structure a significant anti-feudal 
element, and (b) to seek social legitimacy for his regime on the basis of 
widespread political support among the popular masses. It was thus the 
political class struggle, in all its ramifications, which had brought forth the 
gains in the terrain of ideology. 

This pursuit of social legitimacy among the popular masses was again 
paramount in the way Bhutto presented his foreign policy at home. In 
this period, as in the past, Pakistan’s actual dependence on imperialism 
continued to grow, as our economic analysis will demonstrate. Yet, aware 
that the question of imperialism was at the heart of all mass movements 
in Pakistan, Butto took a series of highly publicized actions which eventually 
had a cumulative impact on ideological consciousness in the country. For 
example, he moved quickly to recognise the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea and the German Democratic Republic, and a little later, the revolu¬ 
tionary governments of Vietnam and Cambodia. Similarly, he developed close 
ties with China, Romania, the DRPK, and the PLO. Relations with the Soviet 
Union and other Eastern Bloc countries were normalized, and Pakistan’s 



diplomatic corps were instructed to support a variety of liberation move¬ 
ments, notably in Mozambique, Zimbabwe, East Timor and the Spanish 
Sahara. Bhutto personally denounced imperialism for the fascist coup in 
Chile, and he sought to play an influential role in the economic struggle of 
the Third World countries against the advanced capitalist countries. Actions 
of this type are of course ordinary fare with co-optive regimes of Asia and 
Africarin the concrete circumstances of Pakistan, however, where a series of 
military regimes, before Bhutto and after him, have sought to turn Pakistan 
into imperialism’s ‘most allied ally’ in Asia, the impact on popular con¬ 
sciousness of these actions was very considerable, for it was the first time in 
Pakistan’s history that the official media adopted a progressive idiom and 
presented a consistent image of the socialist countries and liberation move¬ 
ments as friends, not enemies, of our people. 

In his policies regarding the labour movement and nationalization of indus¬ 
tries, Bhutto again combined his pursuit for the hegemony of his own appara¬ 
tus with the parallel pursuit for social legitimacy among the broad masses. We 
have already indicated the brutal use of the repressive apparatus against the 
vanguard of the labour movement, and we must note also that wherever trade 
unions had a Marxist orientation, the PPP regime cooperated with mill owners 
and with Rightist parties to break them and to replace them with PPP-domina- 
ted unions. It is also true, however, that the first three years of the PPP 
government were a period of brisk unionization and that more trade unions 
were permitted to register in this period than in the two decades previously; 
moreover, the middle-level leadership of the PPP cooperated with the most 
militant trade unions in numerous instances. And, although industrial 
employment declined absolutely owing to the overall economic crisis of 
industry, the employed section of the working class made substantial eco¬ 
nomic gains, in the way of revised wage scales, job security and other bene¬ 
fits, especially in the expanding public sector, which then began to have an 
impact on the private sector as well. Because of these economic gains, 
workers in the public sector industries were quick to form the first line of 
defence for the proletariat against the martial law regime. The policy of 
nationalization will be discussed below at some length. We should note, 
however, that although the nationalizations altered the structure of domestic 
monopolies only marginally and without concentrating industrial production 
significantly in the public sector, the social impact of nationalizations was 
far greater than their immediate economic relevance. Pakistan has a rich hi¬ 
story of industrial plants being built with public monies and then being sold 
at cost, and on credit, to private investors, but, unlike India or certain count¬ 
ries of the Middle East, it had until then no history at all of nationalization of 
property already in the private sector. In context, the idea, however bureau¬ 
cratized and within whatever narrow predicates, of the socialization of the 
means of production was explosive, sending shock waves through the bour¬ 
geois class and raising the level of aspiration and demand in the workers’ 
movement. When actual socialization proved to be mere ‘bureaucratization’, 
the sentiment against the bureaucracy was of course strengthened. But the 
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idea of socialization continued to gain wider currency. Other social demo¬ 
cratic moves — such as the extension of the social security system, nationaliza¬ 
tion of the educational institutions, distribution of some land among a 
fraction of the landless, and so on — had similar social impact far beyond 
the actual economic gains. We cannot discuss all these measures in any great 
detail here. However, the nature of many of these reforms can be seen, 
quintessentially, in the land reforms of January 1977, the last such measure 
which Butto announced and which cannot be implemented now after the 
July coup: Let us then examine some aspects of this measure. 

These reforms should be seen in the perspective of the structure of land 
ownership and revenue systems in Pakistan. Briefly stated, the statistics are 
as follows: As of 1959, on the eve of the first land reforms (announced then 
by the military regime of Ayub Khan), 6.8% of all landowners owned 51.4% 
of all agricultural land, with the top 1.2% owning 30.4% of the land. 17 More¬ 
over, rates of land revenue were uniform for all owners, large and small. 
In the reforms of 1959, only 2 million acres out of the total of 48.6 million 
acres were taken over by the government; the landlords thus lost, for com¬ 
pensation, only 4% of their lands; half of what they turned over to the state 
consisted of wastes, hills, riverbeds, etc., and was therefore unavailable for 
cultivation. Less than 3% of the peasantry benefitted from redistribution of 
this acreage. Then, the land reforms of 1972, the first in the Bhutto period, 
reduced the ceiling on landholdings from a maximum of 80,000 PIUs (Pro¬ 
duction Index Units) to a maximum of 32,000 PIUs. However, by March 
1976, only 67,420 peasant households had received 660,000 acres of culti¬ 
vable land under those reforms, on an average of roughly 10 acres per fam¬ 
ily. 18 Significantly, both these reform measures of 1959 and of 1972 left 
the revenue system essentially intact. Then, in November 1975, Pakistan saw 
its first reform in the revenue structure, whereby owners of up to 12 acres 
were exempted from all land revenue, and rates were upwardly adjusted for 
the bigger landlords. Thus, if those measures were fully implemented, 71% 
of all proprietors would be fully exempted from government dues, 22% 
would have paid the existing rates, and the top 7% would have had to pay 
additional Rs 153 million in revenue. 19 

Coming in this context, the reforms of January 1977 had three significant 
features. First, the ceiling on landholding was now brought down to 100 
acres of irrigated and 200 acres of unirrigated agricultural land; or, in terms of 
PIUs, the ceiling was now fixed at 8,000. The implementation of this measure, 
unlikely in any event, would have surely destroyed the basis of semi-feudal 
ownership in Pakistan; the mere announcement of it, in fact, raised the 
aspirations of the peasantry, refurbished Bhutto’s agrarian electoral base, and 
provided the militant peasants with a platform for organizing in the future. 
Second, owners of up to 25 acres were now fully exempted from revenue 
payments; this measure benefitted roughly 91% of all proprietors, who at this 
stage owned over half of the cultivable area in Pakistan. Third, agricultural 
income tax was introduced, for the first time in Pakistan, for owners of over 
25 acres. This was a necessary correlate of the growing capitalization of 
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agriculture and the rapid growth in real incomes particularly of those land¬ 
lords who had benefitted from the so-called ‘Green Revolution’. 20 Moreover, 
the state needed desperately to expand its tax base. However, this perfectly 
ordinary reform has been a point of great contention in Pakistan for over two 
decades, and although various tax exemptions were provided for those land¬ 
lords who made use of capital inputs on their farms, the semi-feudal land- 
owners nevertheless saw the very idea of the agricultural income tax as a 
major encroachment upon their privileges. 

These reforms, announced two months before the March elections, were 
characteristic of the PPP’s particular brand of (agrarian) social democracy. 
Basically, these were designed to strengthen the growing capitalization of 
agriculture, to provide relief for a substantial stratum of petty producers, and 
to award the state a larger share, in the shape of taxation, of the surplus 
extracted by the semi-feudal landlords. Moreover, lowering the ceilings on 
the landholdings of the top stratum obviously held out the promise of more 
land becoming available for distribution among the landless. These, then — 
namely the middle, poor and landless peasantries - came to constitute the 
electoral bloc for Bhutto in the elections that followed. By contrast, the 
agrarian commercial bourgeoisie, which was already alienated from the 
regime owing to the earlier nationalization of the agro-based factory units and 
the establishment of a state monopoly in rice exports, now made a common 
front with that ultra-conservative fraction of the landlord class which saw the 
threat of the agricultural income tax but not the benefits of capitalist agricul¬ 
ture. Together, these powerful segments of the agrarian power structure - 
segments which often overlapped and commanded considerable power not 
only in villages but also in small and regional towns - became an integral 
part of the subsequent destabilization campaign. In this dynamic, Bhutto of 
course commanded the numerical majority, despite manifest repression ag¬ 
ainst the most advanced elements of the peasantry. Besides, the power bloc 
of the commercial bourgeoisie and the ultra-conservative landlords could have 
been easily neutralized, for purposes of the elections, by the media blitz and 
the political machine of the PPP. Thus, reforms of this type, in conjunction 
with other factors, seem to have already assured an electoral victory for 
Bhutto. The bureaucratic manipulations which nonetheless occurred — so 
very gross in some areas, and so highly publicized in the exaggerated accounts 
which appeared in Western media — made a difference, in our opinion, not to 
Bhutto’s victory in the elections, but to the margins of that victory. In other 
words, Bhutto could have won the elections in any case, but it was the 
pursuit of total political hegemony which led to outrageous bureaucratic 
manipulation of the election results. 

In the event, electoral majority proved to be of no consequence whatever. 
The destabilization campaign which was launched two days after the elections 
displayed from the outset such resourcefulness, such a sense of timing, such 
perfection in the execution of each step, that no one could possibly believe it 
was not carefully prepared well in advance, with startling expertise. More¬ 
over, the campaign clearly had the blessing of the Armed Forces, funding 
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from the urban and rural bourgeoisies, and a substantial ideological base 
among the petty bourgeoisie and the lumpen populations of big cities and 
medium-sized towns. We should note also that the urban middle strata had 
seen the conditions of life deteriorate sharply owing to the current economic 
crisis in Pakistan, and the ultra-Right was able to make significant inroads 
among these strata, thus preparing the social base for the destabilization 
campaign, by isolating Bhutto as the (‘socialist’) man chiefly responsible 
for the crisis. Economic deterioration, especially for the urban middle and 
lower strata, was thus the crucial element in making it possible for leaders of 
the campaign to present the politics of the ultra-Right as a mass uprising in 
Pakistan. It is therefore necessary briefly to analyse the structure and scope 
of this economic crisis which has enveloped Pakistan since the separation of 
Bangladesh. It is perhaps useful to say at the outset that we are interested 
here in the structural roots of the crisis, and that we hold the Bhutto regime 
itself responsible for the deterioration only to the extent that, in any given 
situation, it is always the chosen representatives of the ruling class who bear 
direct responsibility for the evils that the ruling class perpetrates upon society 
in general. 


The Economic Crisis in the ’70s 21 

Industrial growth in Pakistan, based primarily on import substitution, had 
already begun to stagnate by the end of the Second Plan period (1960-65), 
and the agricultural sector had at no stage even seemed to overcome the 
pattern of low productivities based upon a structure of agrarian property 
which combined the dominant semi-feudal form with fragmented small-scale 
proprietorship. Then the war with India in 1965 and the prolonged political 
crisis of 1968-69 further aggravated the structural crisis. The bottom fell out 
of the economy altogether with the onset of the Bangladesh crisis which 
raged throughout 1971. Upon taking power immediately thereafter, the 
Bhutto regime had only to pick up the pieces. 

The separation of Bangladesh had led to several crises of foreign exchange, 
commodity markets, money supply generally, and disruption of production 
and trade. In the past, jute and tea had earned most of the foreign exchange; 
now alternative export commodities had to be developed. Similarly, East 
Pakistan (now Bangladesh) had previously absorbed 40% of Pakistan’s manu¬ 
factures; now alternative markets had to be found. These manufactures could, 
not be exported because of their inherently uncompetitive character; by 
1965, for example, 84% of Pakistani manufacturing relied heavily on protec¬ 
tion and, on an average, Pakistani products were sold in the domestic market 
at prices 150% higher than the prevailing world market prices. Nor could the 
manufactures which had previously gone to East Pakistan be absorbed at 
home because the centralization of wealth combined with mass poverty had 
severely curtailed the development of the home market. Thus,manufacturing 
had to decline absolutely. Moreover, this failure to develop an export indus- 
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try meant necessarily that Pakistan, heavily dependent upon Western curren¬ 
cies and manufactures, would continue to export primary agricultural goods; 
the development of export agriculture during the Bhutto period needs to be 
seen in this perspective. 

Sophisticated sources have estimated that the Pakistan government spent 
roughly $2 billion on the counterinsurgency operations in Bangladesh, the 
war with India and the subsequent reorganization of the Armed Forces. 
Losses incurred owing to the year-long disruption of production and trade are 
additional. Then, after independence, Bangladesh promptly nationalized the 
capital assets of West Pakistanis. This constituted a severe setback not only 
for the top commercial bourgeoisie but, just as significantly, for such mono¬ 
poly houses as Adamjee, Dawood, Isphahani, and so on, whose investments 
were located there. 

These enormous losses required a complete restructuring of the economy, 
which the class position of the regime made obviously impossible. Instead, 
the Bhutto regime undertook a series of measures premised on familiar bour¬ 
geois wisdom, leading to further crises. 

First, currency was devalued 130%, and import restrictions were abolished 
for over 300 commodity items, under brutal IMF pressure. Next came the so- 
called nationalizations. Significantly, no foreign capital was nationalized, and 
in 1976 the National Assembly passed a law, the first such in Pakistan’s his¬ 
tory, specifically exempting foreign capital from future nationalizations. 
Equally significant is the liberal compensation paid to the ‘expropriated’ 
capitalists; the Habibs, the leading monopoly house in Pakistani banking, for 
example, received Rs 36.31 for each share originally valued at Rs 5. In the 
manufacturing sector, the key purpose of these so-called nationalizations was 
to absorb the losses of the private sector in units and branches which were 
uneconomical. The Pakistan Economic Survey, 1975-76, published by the 
Finance Division of the government, puts it quite succihctly: 

It had become necessary as some of these units had come into being on 
the basis of dubious economic presumptions, and special built-in pro¬ 
tections like multiple exchange rates. Due to mismanagement, a num¬ 
ber of companies had become bankrupt as their accumulated losses ex¬ 
ceeded their paid up capital. With a view to salvaging them, the Econo¬ 
mic Reform Order was issued in January 1972. 22 

The impact of these nationalizations on the pattern of capital formation in 
the industrial sector was nonetheless significant, especially after 1973-74. 
Thus, while gross fixed capital in large-scale private industry only rose from 
Rs 697.3 million in 1973-74 to Rs 1,188.9 million in 1977-78, such capital 
rose from a paltry Rs 382.3 million in 1973-74 to Rs 5,463.9 million in the 
public sector. 

Much more significant was the subsequent nationalization (1974) of 
commercial banks and insurance companies (with the exception of foreign 
banks and companies of course, which control over 12% of the credit in Pak- 
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istan but in the key monopoly sector). This measure gave the government 
significant control over investment priorities, creation and disbursement of 
credit, and currency in circulation, as well as a key resource with which to 
reward political allies and to shift the locus of capitalism in Pakistan from 
industry to agriculture, as we shall see presently. Prior to 1971,84% of the 
investment in industry was owed to bank credit. Now the state could, if it 
so desired, divert all this credit to other sectors and let the crisis-ridden indus¬ 
try simply languish for want of money-capital. Similarly, the state was now 
freer to use the commercial banks for its own deficit financing. Thus, in the 
five years between 1972-73 and 1976-77, government borrowings from the 
banking system totalled Rs 14 billion, and notes in circulation increased from 
Rs 23,000 million in 1971-72 to Rs 57,000 million in 1976-77; in 1975-76 
alone, the government borrowed $287 million from these commercial (and 
nationalized) banks, while the notes-in-circulation increased in the same year 
by $200 million, or by 20%. We shall see that this rate of credit formation, 
heavily tied to borrowings by the state, led Pakistan into an untenable mone¬ 
tary situation so that, as of 1977, only 15% of Pakistani currency was covered 
with foreign exchange or other real assets. 

In addition to this accelerated credit formation, the nationalization of 
commercial banks led also to the expansion of banking generally, focussing 
this expansion primarily on the mral areas and thereby benefitting the upper 
stratum of the agrarian propertied classes. Thus, between January 1974 and 
> March 31, 1976, the number of bank branches increased by 54%, deposits 
by 80%, loans by 65% and bank employees by 35%; 1080 of the 1744 bank 
branches were located in mral areas. In 1975-76 alone, $165 million were 
spread in small and medium-sized loans among landlord kulaks and the small 
bourgeoisie of the semi-mral townships. This rapid rate of expansion in mral 
credit can be seen in the following table which summarises the loan grants 
from the Agricultural Development Bank. 

Table 4.1 

ADB Loans (in millions of Rs) 

Item 1971-72 1972-73 

Tractors 370.41 430.65 

Tubewells 180.41 260.42 

Other farm needs 130.53 470.25 


1973-74 1974-75 1975-76* 

180030 1390.54 2200.40 

510.33 860.67 

1230.46 930.38 


*First nine months 


In the same period, loans from other banks for tractors and tubewells 
quadrupled, while credit for other farm needs rose 600%. Government subsi¬ 
dies for chemical fertilizers rose also from $2.5 million in 1971 to $60 million 
in 1975-76. It is quite hue that much of this credit was squandered on items 
quite different from the ones shown in bank logs; however, at the very least, 
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this expansion of credit does show tremendous growth in the monetization 
of the rural economy. Moreover, some gains were registered in increased 
utilization of farm machinery, better regulation of water supply, increased 
aggregate outputs, and higher productivity of land. Thus, in the decade 
1967-77, per acre productivity rose roughly 50% for rice, wheat and corn - 
the main staples. Similarly, while all of Pakistan, inclusive of East Pakistan, 
had a total of 16,500 tractors in 1968, West Pakistan alone imported 7,000 
tractors in 1974-75, 15,000 in 1975-76, and close to 17,000 in 1976-77. 
However, we should not be misled by these statistics. For, in reality, the class 
structure (i.e. systems of property and appropriation) nevertheless subverts 
the entire me anin g of this ‘development’, which then becomes a motor for 
further crises, as we shall see. 

Seventy percent of Pakistani people live in 45,000 villages. Yet agriculture 
generates only 34% of the GNP, and its share is falling, despite the total stag¬ 
nation of industry. In this social context, expanded monetization of the rural 
economy and capitalization of agriculture has surely expanded the home 
market by increasing the purchasing power of the semi-feudal landlords and 
the kulaks, but contributing concomitantly to their social and political power 
as well. Meanwhile, food exports have also expanded - from an export of 
88,000 tons of grain in 1969-70 to 596,000 tons in 1973-74 - not to speak 
of huge exports of fruits, vegetables, meat, poultry, eggs, etc. Rice, which 
hardly figured in Pakistan’s commodity exports prior to 1971, now accounts 
for 19% Of these exports. Conversely, however, domestic stocks of grain 
declined in this period of higher productivity and output, from 1,099,000 
million tons in 1969-70 to a meagre 96,000 tons in 1973-74. Worse still, 
both quality and availability of food on the home market deteriorated shar¬ 
ply, thanks to this export boom, and prices for the three staples — rice, 
wheat and corn — which had showed the largest gain in per acre productivity, 
rose by close to 200% in less than five years. These new incomes have not 
only increased the socio-economic power of the semi-feudal lahdlords and 
kulaks; a brand new agro-based commercial bourgeoisie has also risen to 
great prominence, market relations are rapidly dissolving the primordial social 
ties in the countryside, and this new money has created a rush upon urban 
real estate, pushing up the ground rent as well as prices of land, construction 
materials, buildings, etc. 

These new incomes are concentrated, furthermore, not only in relatively 
restricted social strata but also within those specific regions which are most 
suited for capitalist inputs in agriculture, which primarily means Central 
Punjab, the new barrage lands in Sindh (owned for the most part by non- 
Sindhis) and only those districts in Sarhad where the water supply is plenti¬ 
ful and the land is hospitable to farm machinery. For the rest of the areas, 
which form most of Pakistan, this new prosperity for some classes in some 
regions has meant greatly increased regional inequality; and, lacking rising 
incomes but subject to file same market, their absolute poverty has in fact 
increased. Thus, the lopsided ‘development’ in the agrarjan sector has in 
reality intensified the contradictions of class and region. 
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And, although the landlords still need the rich knowledge and agricultural 
skills of the peasantry, increased utilization of farm machinery has undoubt¬ 
edly aggravated the crisis of rural unemployment. With productive employ¬ 
ment declining in the cities as well, and with slave-style labour markets open¬ 
ing up in the bil-rich Gulf kingdoms, Pakistan has-generated an exodus of 
workers, arti sans and bankrupt farmers to these labour markets, taking with 
them the whole infrastructure of skills which our people took centuries to 
develop; some estimates suggest that perhaps as many as 8,000 of these wage- 
slaves were leaving Pakistan every week by mid-1977. Labour has thus be¬ 
come Pakistan’s chief export commodity, earning for Pakistan $575 million 
in 1976-77 as compared with the total receipts of $1,129 million from all 
other commodity exports. In 1977-78, foreign exchange earnings from re¬ 
mittances were estimated to have doubled again, to $ 1,149 million, while the 
merchandise account registered a record deficit of $ 1,503 million. Reproduc¬ 
tion and sale of labour is thus Pakistan’s key economic activity in the world 
market today. 

This domestic crisis of productive capacity stands in dialectical relation to 
the crisis in Pakistan’s international exchanges, each crisis feeding upon the 
other. Thus, as of 1974-75, exports covered less than half of the imports, 
while imports equalled 24% of the GNP. The deficit in the Balance of Current 
Accounts which stood at $130 million in 1972-73 grew almost tenfold in two 
years, to $1,224 million in 1974-75. This deficit stood at $826 million in 
1975-76 and then rose again to over a billion dollars in 1976-77. These 
deficits have naturally led to a corresponding expansion in net multilateral 
borrowing disbursements, from $356 million in 1972-73 to $1,070 million in 
1974 - 75 ; direct borrowings from the oil kingdoms and from private banks 
were additional. In 1976-77, total loan disbursements stood at $1,443.1 
billion and accounted for 49.3% of the gross investment in the country. 
Pakistan’s external debt, calculated at $10 billion in 1975-76, is roughly equal 
to its GNP of 1973-74 and, were it not for the debt relief and rescheduling 
arrangements, debt service would account for close to 45% of the net inflow 
of loans; these debt service requirements have tripled in six years, from $122 
million in 1971-72 to $369 million in 1976-77. 

Directions of trade also tell a significant story. In 1974-75, the Middle 
Eastern countries supplied less than 20% of Pakistan’s total imports, despite 
Pakistan’s near total reliance on imported oil. On the other hand, Pakistan’s 
exports to the Middle East were greater than its combined exports to her 
other six major trading partners, viz. the United States, Japan, Britain, West 
Germany, the Soviet Union and China, in that order. In fact, the Middle East 
was the only trading partner from whom Pakistan earned a surplus. In trade 
with the four imperialist countries, on the other hand, Pakistan suffered a 
four-to-one deficit, a pattern that has been constant for two decades. Thus, 
Pakistan’s trade deficit stems from its exchanges with the imperialist metro- 
poles, which nonetheless account for well over half of its trade; the deficit in 
trade with the US is predictably the largest, with exports accounting for only 
12% of imports. Significantly, the statistics also show that the Soviet Union 
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and' China together account for less than 5% of Pakistan’s trade and debts, 
the two sharing this small margin equally, with Soviet ‘aid’ being greater than 
that of China. 

The composition of imports again shows a marked deterioration in this 
period. In 1970-71, imports of consumer goods had amounted to $383.7 
million, whereas machinery, transport equipment and raw materials for 
capital goods stood at $378.1 million, the two categories of-imports thus 
being roughly equal. In 1974-75, however, the relevant figures were $1,284.3 
million and $356 million respectively; the consumer items thus accounted for 
almost four times the expenditures on the other goods. This is remarkable 
indeed for a country which has no steel mill and produces less than 15% of 
the machine tools it needs. 

The precise reverse of this ossification of the productive forces is to be 
noted in the case of escalating military expenditures. These have always been 
high but were sharply escalated in the process of reconstructing the repress¬ 
ive apparatuses of the state. Thus, over a 22-year period, 1949-50 to 1971- 
72, military spending accounted, on an average, for 44.4% of the revenue 
receipts, while their share, as percentage of GNP, rose steadily from 3% in 
1949-50 to 7.6% in 1971-72. In the period under consideration, however, the 
aggregate allocations for the Military and Internal Security (paramilitary, spy 
agencies, police) more than doubled in four years,rising from $4049 million 
in 1971-72 to $841.7 million in 1974-75. Thus, military spending came to 
account for 55% of the budget allocations, and the combined expenditures 
on health and education stood at $190.3 million, a quairter of the expendi¬ 
ture on the repressive apparatus of the state. This parasitic expansion of the 
repressive apparatus is the key factor in the enormous growth of the servicing 
sector as a whole, which now accounts for over 50% of the GNP. The Annual 
Report of the State Bank of Pakistan for 1976-77 notes this general ossifica¬ 
tion of the productive forces, and the concomitant rise of tire parasitic sec¬ 
tors, in the following - rather bland - terms: 

The growth in GNP over the past five years has been due more to the 
expansion of the servicing than the commodity producing sectors. The 
increase in value added -in agriculture has averaged only 2.1% per 
annum while the growth in value added in manufacturing has averaged 
3 per cent. In consequence, the share of commodity producing sectors 
in gross domestic product has gone down from 52.4% in 1972-73 to 
49.7% in 1976-77. 

* 

The writers of the State Bank Report, as well as some other commentators 
who have noted this phenomenon, have failed, however, to distinguish within 
the servicing sectors between those social services and infrastructural con¬ 
structions which create value, on the one hand, and those parasitic elements 
which create no value at all, on the other. In our view, the real parasitic 
character of the servicing sector resides in the staggering elaboration of the 
repressive apparatuses of the state. 
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All these factors have led to enormous inflationary' pressures and a very 
great monetary crisis. Between July 1976 and March 1977, for example, 
gold and foreign exchange reserves declined by $203 million, or by roughly 
35%, down to $404 million only. Meanwhile, currency issued against foreign 
currency reserves increased from Rs 7.21 billion in December 1971 to 
Rs 16.23 billion in April 1977, while the ratio of gold and foreign reserves to 
the notes-in-circulation has gone down from 23.6:100 in 1971-72 to 13:100 
in 1977. This expanded money supply did not lead, however, to greater 
productive investment, especially in the industrial sector where the rate 
of investment as well as production registered significant decline. Thus, 
calculated in constant prices, industrial investment stood at $135.9 milli on 
in 1964-65, then declined to $99.5 million in 1970-71, to $83.7 million in 
1971-72, and to $70.8 million in 1973-74. This decline in industrial invest¬ 
ment was paralleled by decline in production in a broad range of industries 
of import-substitution type, such as cotton textiles, sugar, rayon fabric, 
sewing machines, paints and varnishes, etc; this decline had much to do 
with new, IMF-sponsored import policies as well as the uncompetitive 
character of Pakistani manufactures. In the words of the Pakistan Econo¬ 
mic Survey , 1977-78, ‘The share of this (i.e. manufacturing) sector in GNP 
has been continually declining since 1971-72 and was recorded at 13.4% in 
1977-78.’ 

These grave contradictions of Pakistan’s productive system — the grave 
crises of agrarian capitalism, the parasitic proliferation of the repressive 
apparatuses, the stagnation of industry, imperialist exploitation and interven¬ 
tion — were reflected naturally in the escalating costs of living for the masses 
of people whose relative poverty grew throughout the period. Thus, for 
example, the Wholesale Price Index, using 1959-60 as the Base Year, which 
had risen to 150.3 by 1971-72, or by less than 5% annually throughout the 
decade of the 1960s, now rose to a staggering 288.8 by 1974-75, or at a rate 
of 46.1% annually, with the sharpest increases being recorded in the prices of 
the main staples. For the great majority of the people, it was a period of 
declining living standards and heightened social insecurity. And yet for the 
ruling classes, it was a period of such waste of the social surplus that none 
whatever was left for purposeful investment: 80% of the development budget 
in this period came from foreign sources, and even the remaining 20% came 
not from domestic savings but from deficit financing. It was, like the rest of 
our postcolonial history, an age of the parasite. 


Summation of the Social Crises 

The current crisis of state power in Pakistan must be seen in the perspective 
of this economic crisis. In other words, the crisis is structural, not institu¬ 
tional (though it is that as well) and the obvious crisis of the superstructure 
(i.e. the repressive, political and ideological apparatuses of the state) at once 
reproduces and deepens the crisis of the economic base. Moreover, an under- 
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standing of the structural crisis helps us clarify three further points. 

First, the specific features of this crisis show how very limited Bhutto’s 
reformism was and could not but be, and how much this reformism was a 
response to a preexisting crisis of the propertied classes; how much the 
Bhutto regime relied in practice on imperialism, and on the elaboration of 
the repressive apparatus at the expense of the labouring classes and the 
development of their productive forces. Second, this analysis shows why 
those sections of the masses who were opposed to the ‘Islamization’ of the 
ultra-Right could not have been mobilized against it to defend Bhutto while 
he was still in power and therefore wholly identified with the repressive state 
and its economic policies. Third, we can see now the objective basis, beyond 
the many alienations in the realm of the purely ideological, for a sizable 
strata of the urban petty bourgeoisie and the lumpen sectors — especially 
the lumpen, who had seen their ranks swollen but their options markedly 
narrbwed — to be mobilized by exhortations of the ultra-Right into a move¬ 
ment of apparent mass opposition against the Bhutto regime, in the name of 
Islam, yes, but propelled by the daily misery of their material existences. 

As of now, the struggle among power blocs within the predominant 
classes has been settled, provisionally, in favour of the monopolistic bour¬ 
geoisie, 24 the ultraconservative stratum of the landlord class, and those 
fractions of the petty bourgeoisie who are allied with these class forces. 26 
Conversely, we can see a major, though perhaps only temporary, setback for 
the power bloc of the reformist landlords, kulaks, that segment of the petty 
bourgeoisie which was politically organized in the PPP, and their allies among 
the administrative elite and the bureaucratic bourgeoisie. 27 Concomitantly, 
the ‘socialism’ of the reformist power bloc has been replaced by the ‘Islamism’ 
of the ultra-Right — a metaphysical concept of state power which implicitly 
recognizes that the crisis of society and its state power cannot be resolved 
within the predicates of the existing material relations, and which therefore 
attempts to shift the terrain of class struggle from the political to the moral 
and from the economic to the millenarian. To understand this shift in the 
terrain of ideological class struggle, we must demystify the ‘Islamism’ of 
the present regime and its material function in the concrete social formation 
of Pakistan. 

First, the concept of an ‘Islamic nation’ is the main ideological weapon in 
the hands of the regionally-based dominant classes in their struggle to deny 
the rights, even the separate existence, of the oppressed nationalities; this is 
a particularly significant function of a centralizing ideology in a country 
where the national contradiction is rapidly becoming, in the actual practice 
of class struggle, the main aspect of the class contradiction. Second, funda¬ 
mentalism is indispensable for reconstructing the ideological basis of the 
state; now that Pakistan is no more the ‘national homeland’ for all, or even 
most, Muslims of the subcontinent, its raison d’etre must be that it is the 
home of the good Muslims, the last and much-beleaguered fortress of piety, 
fundamentalism and the like. Third, in explaining the crisis of the state, this 
‘Islamism’ shifts the focus from material relations and claims that Pakistan 
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got dismembered in 1971 and has been disintegrating ever since not because 
of internal contradictions but because of an external ‘international conspi¬ 
racy’ against Islam. Fourth, ‘Islamism’ posits a similar explanation for the 
economic crisis itself, and hence the poverty of the masses, which is now said 
to be a consequence neither of neocolonialist imperialism nor of indigenous 
systems of ownership and appropriation, but a divine punishment for ‘un- 
Islamic ways of life’, namely corruption, conspicuous consumption, alcohol, 
lack of prayers, and the propensity of women to leave their kitchens some¬ 
times. Fifth, ‘Islamism’ provides the ideological justification for absolutism of 
the state, making it possible for the regime to speak of ‘partyless democracy’, 
to institutionalize naked mass repression in the name of collective purifica¬ 
tion, to justify physical torture (such as public floggings) on the basis of reli¬ 
gious particularity, in short to violate each and every social contract in the 
name of divine sanctions. Finally, and perhaps most fundamentally, an ideo¬ 
logy of religious alienation is an ideology of the last resort for a ruling class 
which has failed to contain the restive masses with the ‘developmentalist’ 
ideology of the Ayub era (1958-69) and the reformist/social-democratic 
ideology of the Bhutto period (1972-77). The economic context shows 
clearly that if Bhutto’s ‘socialism’ was the ideology of a period when the 
state-in-crisis could still afford to make certain accommodations in the 
terrain of economic class struggle, the ‘Islamism ? of the present regime signi¬ 
fies the ideology of a later period when the crisis is so far gone that the state- 
in-crisis needs ever more, but cannot make any further, accommodations; 
potent deception must now give way to empty, and therefore brutal, exor¬ 
cism. In the midst of these shifts, what interests us most, however, is the 
necessary conjunction of factors: (a) the return to economic power of the - 
monopolistic bourgeoisie and its allies; (b) the rise of ‘Islamism’ in the terrain 
of ideological struggle, and (c) the restoration of the absolutist state under 
the hegemony of the military elite. This conjunction defines a specific struc¬ 
ture, so that ideology appears not as an opaque, ahistorical, ‘cultural’ pheno¬ 
menon, but as a material coordinate of the changes in the nature of economic 
and state power. 

Let us now summarize the main features of this crisis. First and foremost 
is the economic crisis. On the level of the economic class struggle, the 1977 
July coup signifies a decision of the metropolitan and indigenous bourgeoi¬ 
sies, acting through the apparatuses of the existing state, to strengthen im¬ 
measurably the repressive aspects of the Bhutto regime while dismantling its 
reformist aspects. The reformist aspect had simply meant that the economic 
and ideological struggles between the possessing and the dispossessed classes 
were being mediated constantly by a certain stratum of the radical petty 
bourgeoisie who sought to reconcile the contradictory interests of the antago¬ 
nistic classes. When that buffer is abandoned, as it now is, class struggles be¬ 
come altogether transparent and therefore more acute. This is the first conse¬ 
quence of the coup. Besides, when the repressive apparatus of the state also 
becomes its political apparatus and when mediation is sought not through the 
radical petty bourgeoisie who command a certain legitimacy in the social 
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structure, but through political forces, such as the Jama’at with its strident 
right-wing ideology, which constitute the objective basis for fascism in the 
country and which are none too popular either, the social base of the regime 
is much narrowed. This rupture in even the pretence of an equilibrium bet¬ 
ween the state and what Marx used to describe as ‘civil society’, is the second 
important consequence of the coup. 26 third, a state dominated by the rep¬ 
ressive apparatus is always a centralized state; this extreme centralization of 
the politico-repressive authority intensifies the centrifugal tendencies very 
sharply, especially in Pakistan where the officers’ corps is based mainly on the 
dominant region, 29 and where the struggle for national self-determination is a 
very considerable part of the social and economic struggles on the whole. This 
intensification of the national contradiction is the third major consequence 
of the coup. Then, prolonged military rule has also eroded the equilibrium 
between the various institutions within the superstructure (the Armed Forces, 
the civil bureaucracy, the judiciary, the political parties, etc.), thereby creat¬ 
ing an institutional crisis of state authority, which is the fourth major conse¬ 
quence of the coup. Tslamism’, meanwhile, corresponds to the religious 
alienation of very restricted social strata 30 and points once more to the fai¬ 
lure of ideological legitimation of the state, thus reducing even further the 
capacity of the state to expand its social base. This identification of repres¬ 
sion with ‘Islam’, and of democracy therefore with secularism, is the fifth 
major consequence of the coup, specifically in the ideological domain. All 
these crises of state power - the economic, the institutional, the ideological, 
etc. — have exacerbated the crisis of the legitimacy of the state itself, so that 
the perennial unspoken question of Pakistani politics - whether the state of 
Pakistan is itself worth having or not — is being asked more openly and rather 
frequently. Finally, all the consequences of the coup have had the effect of 
creating a very great, and potentially revolutionary, contradiction between 
the democratic movement (movements, one should say, in the plural) and the 
socially isolated Armed Forces (i.e. the repressive apparatus of the state 
which is currently also its political apparatus). This is the classic, the ultimate 
terrain of class struggle, namely when the propertied classes are unable to 
contain the labouring classes, the oppressed nationalities and other forces of 
popular struggle within the predicates of local and regional conflicts of an 
essentially economistic kind, and when the myriad social conflicts get focused 
in one, overwhelming conflict between the popular masses and the repressive 
apparatus of the state. This objective fact opens in Pakistan today a revolu¬ 
tionary possibility of unprecedented scope, far greater than the one that exis¬ 
ted at the culmination of the Bangladesh crisis, when Bhutto’s apparatus 
intervened and effectively destroyed that possibility. 

The subjective problems of the revolutionary Left in Pakistan are such that 
this possibility is likely to be squandered in the short run, while imperialism 
and the indigenous propertied classes still have the initiative in that sense. 
That is why we have analysed the crisis here in terms of the economic base 
and the superstructure (in other words, the objective coordinates of the strug¬ 
gle), and not so much directly in relation to the active class struggles of the 
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proletariat and its'allies. However, these more basic class forces have an in¬ 
direct presence in our analysis, in so far as the struggles that occur among 
power blocs within the ruling class constitute a response to the more basic 
struggle between the propertied classes and the propertyless, while each 
power bloc seeks to establish its solution as the best one for the ruling class as 
a whole. In short, the intent here is to know the enemy. It cannot be the 
purpose of articles of this type to propose a strategy of resistance, or to 
analyse in any great detail the strategies already proposed inside the mass 
movement. It does seem appropriate, however, to signal a warning in view of 
the most recent developments. 

It seems fairly clear that the democratic struggle is now developing its own 
dynamic and it cannot be merely a struggle to restore the status quo ante; for 
that reason, the basically mass character of the movement should not be allo¬ 
wed to get overshadowed by its l in ks with Bhutto’s personality cult. Thus, we 
consider those comrades to be in error who are arguing that Bhutto should 
not be criticized at the present juncture; this error, of a rather mechanical 
application of the principle of united front, needs a dialectical correction. 
Relative to the present dictatorship, the Bhutto period surely had distinct 
progressive aspects; he is at present a victim of arbitrary state action precisely 
because of those progressive aspects, and his very courageous defiance of the 
military authorities since the July coup has been a crucial element in the 
emergence of the democratic movement. For all these reasons, Bhutto right¬ 
fully belongs within this movement. Moreover, if he returns to power, Bhutto 
will be forced, even for his own security, to liquidate the political apparatus 
of the Jama’at and its allied strata, and to purge these sections of the officers’ 
corps which are today most clearly identified with the regime; that alone 
would constitute a very great gain for the democratic movement. That is a 
significant side of the reality which must be affirmed. But the other aspect 
is less agreeable, for in the event that Bhutto returns to power, this even par¬ 
tial restoration of the status quo ante is likely to create as many problems as 
it solves. His blind pursuit of hegemony for his own apparatus, his intransi¬ 
gence on the national question (exercised most bloodily in Baluchistan), his 
reckless anti-communism and so on, are not mere character flaws which could 
be corrected through lonely reflections in a prison cell — they are predicates 
of a concrete class position. Bhutto is not Allende, nor a Sihanouk, nor even 
a Sukarno; he has admired all three of them but partially, and even demago¬ 
gically; in the actual practice of his politics, he is rather more akin to Indira 
Gandhi. This intractable reality is likely to prove disastrous for the demo¬ 
cratic forces, especially the national-democratic forces in the smaller provin¬ 
ces, if he were to return to power, at the head of a Peronist-style movement, 
uncriticized by the Marxist nucleus within this movement; at the very least, 
the masses need to know the pitfalls of their own consciousness, because 
consciousness also conditions history. 
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The Repressive Apparatus and the Jama’at 

/ 

We cannot undertake here to predict the future with any great precision, 
■especially when the battle is being joined on such a vast scale and in such a 
deadly fashion. Bhutto’s life may still be spared, even through imperialist 
pressure, which destabilized him so recently and which now needs, neverthe¬ 
less, a regime in Pakistan which has popular support in Punjab and Sindh. 
Since Bhutto can assure conditions of reasonable tranquillity in Sindh and 
Punjab, and since Zia cannot, Bhutto’s bargaining power is yet not fully 
eroded. Alternatively, it is also wholly possible that the generals, whose lives 
will be very much endangered in the event that Bhutto returns to power, shall 
proceed with the hanging anyway, disregarding long-term repercussions, at 
home or in the region as a whole" this outcome is all the more possible be¬ 
cause the coup of July 5th represents not merely a narrow feud of personali¬ 
ties, which could be settled on an individual plane, but a far-reaching schism 
within the'ruling class whereby semi-secret, proto-fascist organizations, such 
as Hit Jama’at) are fully mobilized, alongside the Armed Forces and police, to 
alter fundamentally the social and ideological parameters of the constituted 
state. Finally, it is also possible that imperialism would impose, to preserve 
what is left of stability, a compromise whereby Bhutto’s life would be saved 
but he would be kept imprisoned and virtually incommunicado, alive but 
ineffectual, stored away like a precious commodity, just in case he is needed 
at a future date. 

Be that as it may. What interests us here, beyond Bhutto’s personal for¬ 
tunes, is the manner in which the politics of the coup have been elaborated, 
and the balance of forces as it now stands. 

It is now beyond doubt that the purpose of the destabilization campaign 
(March July 1977) and the subsequent coup was to hand over power to poli¬ 
tical parties of the ultra-Right which could not possibly have come to power 
through the electoral process. The so-called ‘civilian government’, appointed 
by General Zia, consists predictably of the Jama’at, ML, and JUI, namely 
parties which had together gained less than 15% of the vote in 1970, the only 
time reasonably fair elections were held in Pakistan. Thus, the recent coup is 
structurally different from the two previous ones in 1958 and 1969: not only 
has the repressive apparatus arrogated to itself the tasks of the political appa¬ 
ratus, it has also undertaken to transform the state in such a manner that the 
ultra-Right shall now be propelled into a hegemonic position in all the basic 
structures of authority. Here, it is impossible to underrate the significance of 
the emergence of the Jama ’at as the moving spirit behind the leaders of the 
coup and as the senior partner in the coalition of the ultra-Right parties, 
and hence as the dominant force in the process of restructuring the state, 
because it is in the Jama’at, more than in any other political force in the 
country, that the social base for a dictatorship of the fascist type has been 
organized into a political party of the fascist type with all its various covert 
cells, departments, organizations and ideological superstructure. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to comment briefly on the Jama’at. 
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The Jama’at is a peculiar imperialist construct, and the method in its 
madness is indeed extraordinary. Prior to 1947, it had opposed all anti¬ 
colonial movements: the Communists because they were communist, the 
Indian National Congress because it was predominantly Hindu, and the 
Muslim League (which led the movement for the creation of Pakistan) be¬ 
cause. of its non-theocratic programme; objectively, the Jama’at was at that 
time a tool, though a rather blunt and ineffective tool, of the British. Since 
the creation of Pakistan, it has been the chief vehicle of anti-communist pro¬ 
paganda, and its American connections are rather well known. In Bangladesh, 
it organized goon guards, in cooperation with the Pakistan Army, to conduct 
assassination campaigns which took the lives of scores of Bengali intellectuals 
and political workers; similar, and bigger, squads are now operating in Pakis¬ 
tan. 

The Jama’at has always been a semi-secret, conspiratorial organization of 
trained and highly disciplined cadres, giving priority to organizational effi¬ 
ciency and loyalty over numerical strength. In its political work, it has 
always concentrated on urban centres rather than the countryside, which it 
considers largely irrelevant for its political strategy of urban agitations, 
selective terror against the urban Left, recruitment from among the urban 
petty bourgeoisie, and infiltration of existing apparatuses (the Army, bureau¬ 
cracy, etc.) and ideological structures (educational institutions, the media, the 
mosques). In its ideological stance, it has stood for a certain version of 
fundamentalist Islam, pro-Americanism, defence of private property, and a 
unitary Pakistan with a strong Centre, simply denying the separate existences 
of the various nationalities - a set of ideological precepts, that is, which 
define common ground between the bulk of the urban petty bourgeoisie, on 
the one hand, and the ruling classes of the dominant nationalities as well as 
the military-bureaucratic elite, on the other. For a social base, the Jama’at h.z.% 
relied mostly on the lumpen and petty bourgeois sectors, especially mer¬ 
chants, contractors, service employees, and the lower stratum of the bureau¬ 
cracy — in other words, the integral social base of the Jama’at is among those 
elements of the petty bourgeoisie who are engaged mainly in the circulation 
of capital. Meanwhile, it has always attached special significance to the 
ideological apparatuses, especially the press and the educational institutions. 
And, like any fascist party worth the name, it has covert special cells for 
targeting the revolutionary Left and for the training of infiltrators, agents 
provocateurs, professional agitators, goons, and assassins. All in all, we can 
say that whereas the Jama ’at, like any other political formation of its type, is 
subject to a number of class determinations, it is above all an instrument of 
self-realization for those sections of the petty bourgeoisie who have seen 
their marginal class privilege considerably enlarged in the type of peripheral 
capitalist development Pakistan has experienced in recent years (expansion 
of commerce, contracting, and servicing; proliferation of bureaucracy, etc.); 
who have a great stake in fighting against the radicalization of politics in 
Pakistan; who have seen some of their margins being eroded by the recent 
economic crisis; and who blame Bhutto’s so-called ‘socialism’ for the general 
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atrophy of economic life in-the country. These strata are not merely agents 
of imperialism, monopoly capital and feudalism; rather, they have a distinct 
class position which is articulated in a specific conjuncture with that of the 
other dominant classes and which indicates the strategic position of the 
petty bourgeoisie in modem class society as a whole, especially in the Third 
World. Moreover, the bulk of the urban petty bourgeoisie of the dominant 
nationalities has turned to the Jama’at and its associates in the ultra-Right 
at a specific political juncture which has at least three significant aspects. 
One, the government of the PPP, and the radical stratum of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie acting from inside that government, clearly failed to protect the in¬ 
terests of the petty bourgeoisie as a whole, especially of its salaried segment, 
nor has this stratum organized itself into an alternative political formation 
that could contend for political power; in a characteristic vacillating fashion, 
the bulk of this class has thus swung to the extreme Right. Second, the mani¬ 
fest failure of the bourgeoisie to organize a stable political party, which 
would in turn have representational ties with the petty bourgeoisie, has 
created a crisis for the latter who have become, in this vacuum, particularly 
susceptible to the fascist parties. (Parenthetically, we should note that the 
Tehrik-i-Istiqlal represented the only attempt on the part of the Pakistani 
bourgeoisie to create a political party predominantly its own, and even up 
to the time of the coup imperialist media had focused on Asghar Khan, the 
leader of Tehrik, as ‘fit material to be Prime Minister’, as The Times of 
London put it; the Army itself had appeared until then to be neutral between 
the Jama’at and Tehrik. It was the emergence of a pro Jama’at faction to a 
position of dominance within the Armed Forces which forced Tehrik back 
into the background). Thirdly, the struggle on the national question is now so 
far advanced, especially in Baluchistan, that the petty bourgeoisie of the 
dominant nationalities is turning increasingly to the repressive apparatuses, 
and to ideologies forged specifically for the political dominance of these 
apparatuses, to ensure the continued existence of a highly centralized state 
in Pakistan. 

The Jama’at had given up hopes of coming to power through the electoral 
process soon after the electoral humiliation of 1970, when it received less 
than 5% of the vote. Instead, it started concentrating on preparing a coup and 
on initiating a social process, particularly in the ideological domain, whereby 
the coup could be legitimized after the fact. First,-it greatly expanded its 
proselytizing campaign among the Armed Forces where it found fertile 
ground for a variety of reasons. The generational shift in the high command 
from the British-trained, secularist officers to the less literate, more traditional¬ 
ist officers, drawn largely from among either the migrants from East Punjab 
(for example, leaders of the July coup ) or the unirrigated Potwar region, 
has given rise to a group of Generals who are socially conservative, inbred and 
highly susceptible to a puritanical ideology of the type the Jama ‘at professes. 
Similarly, patterns of general recruitment have also changed whereby not 
only the rank-and-file but even junior officers tend to come increasingly 
not from among the relatively more prosperous peasantry of Central Punjab 
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but from among the bankrupt farmers of the northern districts, representing a 
more backward social formation and a fundamentalist religious ethos. Third¬ 
ly, the generalized demoralization among the Armed Forces in the wake of 
the great defeat in Bangladesh (1971) had opened the way for the permeation 
of a millenarian ideology, in the absence of a rational one — that is, given 
the failure of the Marxist Left to grasp the need for ideological work among 
the ranks, the average soldier turned to Islamism, as preached to him system¬ 
atically by the Jama’at, for an explanation of his failure as well as his future 
purpose. Fourth, it is also clear that closer integration of the Pakistani Armed 
Forces with their counterparts in the reactionary oil kingdoms, particularly 
Saudi Arabia and the UAE, has had consequences in the ideological domain 
as well. Most important, however, is perhaps the fact that the Jama’at’s 
propaganda among vast numbers of troops was officially sanctioned by 
commanding officers on the battalion level and above. Generals like Zia 
himself, a close relation of Mian Tufail, the present chief of the Jama’at, 
provided ample protection for secret cells of the Jama 'at inside the Armed 
Forces; it was the only political organization which had Such opportunities. 

Since the elections of 1970, we have witnessed a similar process of the 
Jama’at’s (successful) bid to infiltrate every other civic institution and social 
structure as well. In addition to the army and bureaucracy, which are of 
course critical in conspiratorial takeovers, the Jama’at has attached special 
significance to educational institutions and the vernacular press, partly in 
pursuit of long-term ideological hegemony over the petty bourgeoisie but 
more urgently because students and newspapers play a decisive role in the 
mass-scale urban agitation which is in turn necessary to create the type of 
social crisis which can be used to legitimize political intervention by the 
Armed Forces, for instance the urban agitations of March-July 1977 which 
provided the justification for the coup that followed. Jami’at, the student 
front of the Jama ’at, is now the largest and most disciplined organization in 
the country; this dominance has been obtained through years of perseverance, 
painstaking development of elite cadres, monetary benefits for its members, 
enormous amounts of available funds, and organized terror campaigns against 
opponents among students and faculty alike. Similarly, the vernacular press 
is dominated by the Jama’at: the Urdu Digest among periodicals, Zindagi 
among the weeklies, and Nawa-i-Waqt among the dailies, in addition to a host 
of other publications. The student front and the press, not to speak of the 
myriad mosques, help the Jama’at not only in recruitment of members and 
sympathizers but also in projecting itself as a party of far greater weight than 
it actually commands; this projection is in turn used to legitimize the domi¬ 
nant position of the Jama’at in the new ‘government’ without any reference 
to the actual social and/or electoral base it may or may not have in the event 
of general elections. 

General elections are doubly impossible in Pakistan today. First, because 
Bhutto’s PPP is still the largest party in the country, regardless of — one 
might say, because of — the regime’s campaigns of annihilation against it. 
.Second, because the Jama’at, the real mentor of the ruling junta, is not the 
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largest even among the anti-Bhutto parties; Tehrik and NDP are unquestion¬ 
ably larger parties. So, no matter how much the future elections are rigged, 
the Jama’at simply cannot win a dominant position in an elected legislature’ 
not to speak of other apparatuses of the state; consequently, it must seek to 
establish its hegemony over the state through the increasingly elaborate and 
transparent activity of the repressive apparatus. Interestingly, the Jama’at 
represents a minority sect even among fundamentalist Muslims; it needs to 
exercise naked repression in order to impose its own version of Islam over 
other sects. In order to appoint a ‘civilian government’ composed of the 
Jama ’at and its allies, the Zia regime has had not only to suppress the PPP but 
also to undermine and actually break the PNA as well; only after the depar¬ 
ture of Tehrik and NDP from the PNA did the Jama’at begin to look like a 
big political party. 

We cannot say how long this regime of a minority-within-a-minority will 
last; in the foreseeable future, it will all depend on the will of the command¬ 
ing officers. Nor can we say whether or not Pakistan itself, as a state, will 
outlive this dictatorship; the chances seem slim indeed. Meanwhile, the imme¬ 
diate ohjective of the ultra-Right, led by the Jama’at, is to dismantle the PPP, 
the major democratic opposition. The repression unleashed in the service of 
this objective is vast. Six divisions of the Army are said to be deployed in 
Sindh and Punjab, to control the explosive situation in these provinces. Sindh 
alone is said to have 30,000^10,000 political prisoners. According to one 
estimate, 10,000 members of the PPP are currently imprisoned; this number 
obviously includes the leadership. And yet, the PPP has shown remarkable 
resilience; it never was much of a party, but now, in the hands of its left wing, 
it has surely become a broad-based movement. Recently, for example, rough¬ 
ly 3,000 persons were apprehended in Lahore alone on the night of October 
14th, merely to prevent the PPP from observing a Trotest Day’ which was 
scheduled for the day after. At least ten persons have attempted to immolate 
themselves; at least four are known to have died of burns. Meanwhile, the 
flogging of political prisoners has become a routine affair, even for raising 
slogans in a public place. And all this is before the actual hanging of the de¬ 
posed Prime Minister. No one can dare predict what will happen if he really is 
hung. Perhaps not very much on the next day; not many people know how to 
fight an army. But the iron will go deeper into the soul, and something will 
break, irrevocably. As a Sindhi comrade put it: countless will enter the school 
of rebellion, and' many will actually matriculate from this most difficult of 
schools. 

The second objective of the ultra-Right is to capture a hegemonic position 
in apparatuses of authority. Since the repressive apparatus is said to have been 
secured already, attention is now focused on the administrative and ideologi¬ 
cal apparatuses. So, a flurry of purges, transfers, and fresh appointments is 
already under way, though on a limited scale so far. Over the years, the 
Jama’at has maintained covert cells in all walks of life, especially in govern¬ 
ment service, educational institutions and the media. These voluminous 
dossiers are now at the disposal of the regime, the covert cells are functioning 
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as the regime’s eyes and ears, and the paramilitary squads of the Jama’at are 
being reinforced; the Muslim League, the second political party in Zia’s so- 
called civilian government, is fast developing similar covert ceils; the goons 
of the Jama’at have openly terrorized students across the country in order to 
capture leadership of the students’ unions, and,- along with their counter¬ 
parts in the ML, they are on the offensive against PPP processions in all major 
cities. There is, however, no general onslaught against the Marxist Left in 
Punjab and Sindh yet, precisely because the immediate crucial preconditions 
- annihilation of the PPP, and a hegemonic position in all constituted appara¬ 
tuses of authority — have not been obtained, and the ultra-Right, so patient 
and methodical over the years, so poised now for the big kill, does not plan to 
overreach. In context, the ability of the Marxist Left to survive will depend, 
especially in Punjab and Sindh, on its ability to define and defend a middle 
space between itself and the developing fascism which is today devouring the 
potential allies of this Left in anticipation of the battles of tomorrow. 


Conclusion 

Clearly, the present crisis of state authority in Pakistan does not lend itself to 
a resolution of the bourgeois-democratic type. The tendency of the repressive 
apparatus to subsume within itself the political apparatus as well, the far- 
reaching alliance of the Armed Forces with the .potentially fascist formations, 
such as the Jama’at, which command no appreciable social base; the steep 
decline in the bases of economic life; the regime’s utter lack of will or capa¬ 
city to resolve, or even address, the national question; the identification of 
the state with an ideology which further alienates this state from ‘civil socie¬ 
ty’, especially among the minority nationalities; the, transparent erosion of 
judicial norms; the spiralling repression which can now only reproduce itself 
on an extended scale; and a host of other such factors have introduced into 
this particular crisis of state authority certain features which cannot be con¬ 
tained, or resolved, within the field of what can be loosely described as bour¬ 
geois-democratic practices. Nor is there at present a class conjunction to give 
such practices a stable organizational form. 

On the other hand, this crisis — predicated so clearly on a revolutionary 
situation, in the precise sense that the ruling classes have lost all capacity to 
rule, and hence all social legitimacy — cannot be resolved in a revolutionary 
manner either, because there is no revolutionary force sufficiently advanced 
to contend for state power. This, then, is the quintessential dialectic — name¬ 
ly, the total degeneration of the quasi-bourgeois state, the incapacity of the 
Marxist Left to prepare for a seizure of power — which opens the concrete 
possibility for the actual collapse of the polity itself, in the literal sense of a 
territorial collapse. It is not altogether impossible that a counter-con/7, in co¬ 
ordination with a mass democratic movement or even unaided by such a 
movement, will overthrow the present order in the near future, to restore the 
PPP ora similar force to power, thereby arresting the momentum for terri- 
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torial disintegration. We simply do not know enough about the internal 
dynamics and conflicts of intent witliin the Armed Forces to estimate the 
likelihood of such an occurrence. Barring such a development and on the 
basis of present trends, however, it is difficult to locafe a sufficiently cohesive 
force in the country that can successfully keep alive the enterprise of Pakis¬ 
tan. 


Postscript 

The preceding text was completed in October 1978, prior to the sentencing 
and execution of Prime Minister Bhutto. The concluding sections in particular, 
were drafted rather hurriedly. Both these elements - the extraordinary un¬ 
certainty of that conjuncture, as well as the haste in formulating these con¬ 
clusions - have introduced some elements into the text which now need 
scrutiny. So much more has happened in the past months [to June 1980] 
that one is tempted to update the entire narrative, so as to clarify the alto¬ 
gether new conjuncture that has arisen partly as a result of domestic up¬ 
heavals, but in considerable measure also, owing to events on the regional 
scale, principally in Iran and Afghanistan. Rewriting of that magnitude, 
however, is clearly beyond the scope of a postscript. I will, therefore, restrict 
myself to clearing up certain ambiguities and rectifying some errors of the 
original text, and conclude by summarizing those later developments which 
have had a bearing on the trends that were anticipated in the original text. 

1. The earlier sections of our text explicitly define the limits of Bhutto’s 
reformism and the perimeters of bourgeois politics within which he organized 
his exercise of power. His ‘anti-imperialism’ had very obvious limits. What 
needs to be added today, however, is that his propensity to capitulate to 
militarism and imperialism also had its limits. More than that. In the 30-odd 
years of Pakistan’s history, Bhutto was the only bourgeois politician who had 
a fundamental and passionate sense of the limits beyond which he could 
not be coerced; there was quite a lpt that the Generals and the imperialists 
could take with his consent, but in order to take more they had to walk over 
his dead body. He was not a revolutionary, nor even a consistent nati onalis t; 
but in that mire of degradation which is, the history of our ruling class, he 
was the only one who had a sense that honour, even national'honour, exists, 
that endurance is possible, that certain stakes are worth the price of one’s 
life, and that in the Third World, in times of ultimate danger one turns, 
not to imperialism but to the masses. Even this sense was neither consistent 
nor highly developed in him, but he did have it. In his class, he was the only 
one. 

2. There was, in our original text, too glib an identification between the 
present regime and the return of the big bourgeoisie. The following passage, 
for example, now appears to me to be highly problematic: 

As of now, the struggle among power blocs within the pfedominant 
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classes has been settled, provisionally, in favour of the monopolistic 
bourgeoisie, the ultra-conservative stratum of the landlord class, and 
those sections of the petty bourgeoisie which are allied with these 
class forces. Conversely, we can see a major, though perhaps only tem¬ 
porary, set-back for the power bloc of the reformist landlords, kulaks, 
those segments of the petty bourgeoisie which were politically organi¬ 
zed in the PPP, and their allies among the administrative elite and the 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie. 

This is misleading and erroneous on several counts. First, the conjuncture 
is said to be ‘provisional’ and ‘temporary’, but the text specifies only the 
political instability of the regime without sufficiently underlining the struc¬ 
tural reasons why the return of the big bourgeoisie of private ownership 
(on the scale, say, of the developing industrial/banking bourgeoisie of the 
Ayub period) is strictly impossible. Second, contrary to the author’s general 
theoretical framework, the phrasing of the passage seems to imply that 
military dictatorship is somehow an instrument of the big bourgeoisie. 
Third, the distinction between the ‘ultra-conservative’ and the ‘reformist’ 
landlords is somewhat mechanistic and opaque, displacing the conflict into 
a realm of private ideologies without sufficiently underscoring the historical 
necessity, beyond anyone’s private views, which has compelled the state to 
force the pace in the capitalization of agriculture in Pakistan, though within 
the confines of peripheral development. 

Upon rereading the text, and especially in light of the experience of 
the past two years, it has become necessary to reiterate and/or specify the 
following points. 

1. Military dictatorship in Pakistan is in no functional sense an instrument 
of the big bourgeoisie, and its preference for capitalist development under 
the hegemony of big private capital is a matter of a choice made by the 
apparatus itself. If, however, the return of the big bourgeoisie is found to be 
impossible in practice, the military apparatus, whose primary interest is the 
pursuit of its own hegemony, is quite willing to make a different set of 
alliances. 

2. Political instability of the regime is undoubtedly one of the primary 
constraints hampering the return of the big bourgeoisie, i.e., the dictatorship 
is unlikely to last for, say, a decade, and no capitalist is willing to make 
large-scale investments unless the political conditions of those investments 
can be guaranteed for the forseeable future. 

3. Originally, the military regime was, indeed, keen to revert to the poli¬ 
tics of the Ayub era. It was quite determined to denationalize industry, 
banking and the educational apparatus; and, concomitantly, it was anxious to 
offer all sorts of concessions and tax holidays to foreign and domestic capi¬ 
talists. However, objective constraints have been too many, and no significant 
denationalizations, or large-scale private investment in inliustry or banking 
have taken place. 

4. Nationalizations, as a form of state capitalism, occur in the capitalist 
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periphery as part of the increasing interventionist role of the state in peri¬ 
pheral economies. The mode and extent of these nationalizations are deter¬ 
mined not by the ideology of rulers, but by the modalities of capitalist 
development in specific formations. As such, once implemented and inte¬ 
grated into the structure of economic production as a whole, nationalizations 
are extremely difficult to reverse, especially in the industrial sector, as is 
shown by the experience of Sadat’s otherwise very stable regime in Egypt. 
In Pakistan, the nationalized commercial banks have become so important a 
source for the state’s own deficit planning; the stratum of the bureaucracy 
that administers the nationalized sector has developed such a vested interest 
in the continued existence and even expansion of that sector; the workers 
in the nationalized industries, who have made considerable economic gains 
as a result of nationalizations, are sohostile to the return of the big bourgeoisie; 
the teachers in the nationalized institutions have gained security of tenure 
and salary, while the students have obtained expanded facilities, thus uniting 
in so vehement an opposition to the return of the business sharks who used to 
run educational institutions purely for private profit, that the regime is 
forced, under multifarious pressures, to reverse its earlier commitment to 
denationalization. 

5. The genesis of industrial and finance capital in Pakistan was always 
tied to the merchants’ capital, and the big bourgeoisie never wholly com¬ 
pleted its transition from merchant to industrialist. Over the past decade, 
as its crisis deepened, this bourgeoisie, reluctant to undertake the long-range 
risks of industrial accumulation, has reverted to the short circuits of circula¬ 
tion. Some, perhaps many, have departed to more lucrative openings in the 
Gulf and even to the metropolitan centres of Europe and America. Others 
have rediscovered their vocation in wholesale trade, import/export trade, 
contracting, hoarding and speculation, smuggling, labour exports, and so 
forth. A lot of quick money is still being made in these activities, thanks to 
the accelerated pace at which money and commodities are circulating in the 
country, owing mainly to the expanding influx of remittances into the 
domestic market, the rising incomes in the export sector of agriculture, the 
elaborate expenditures by the state, and the growth of real estate as the main 
field of investment in savings. A lot of money is being made, perhaps more 
than ever before, but this is hardly what-one would describe as the return of 
the monopolistic bourgeoisie. 

6. As regards agriculture, the regime has of course forced the country to 
forget about the last set of land reforms, which Bhutto had announced in 
January 1977. For the rest, the structure as well as the directions of its trans¬ 
formation remain the same. Export orientation, capitalization of the instru¬ 
ments of agricultural production, expansion of rural credit, and so forth -i.e., 
the hallmarks of Bhutto’s agricultural policy - are in the interest of all 
owners of agricultural property. These continue apace. Certain strata of the 
agrarian bourgeoisie had been hard hit by Bhutto’s initial nationalization of 
certain agro-based factory units; these, however, he himself ha,d been forced 
to denationalize in the course of the political confrontation which paved the 
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way for the July coup; the Zia regime has merely implemented that particular 
denationalization. In other words, there has not been a shift of power from 
one sort of landed property to another, as our rather opaque distinction bet¬ 
ween ‘reformist’ and ‘conservative’ landlords might have suggested. There 
has, however, been a marked shift in the relationship between the direct 
producers and the landlords, whereby the latter have regained, under direct 
encouragement by the dictatorship, many of the political and social - and 
hence economic — initiatives which they had lost during the Bhutto era; 
accelerate d pace_p f eviction of tenants, sharecroppers and squatters, is indi¬ 
cative of this shift in the balance of class power. 

7. Finally, the military "regime has, indeed, been unable to obtain full 
cooperation of rather large segments of the civilian bureaucracy, but the 
reasons for this are rather more complex than our earlier, writing suggests. 

It is not the case that the Zia regime has curtailed the power of that segment 

of the bureaucracy which directly administers the nationalized sector of the / 
economy; that, in any case, would have been a rather simple matter for / 
Zia to handle. The reasons for the alienation of much of the civilian bureau-'* 
cracy from the military regime must be understood in rather different terms. C-J 
Of these, three processes are especially worthy of note. One is that the period . 
since 1968 has been one of growing politicization in Pakistan, and the bureau¬ 
cracy itself has been drawn into not only administering the formation but 
also participating in its political currents. During the Bhutto era, a large 
section of this bureaucracy swung toward the PPP, but there were other 
segments which, resenting the~pbwer of the political machine of the PPP, 
become avid supporters of other political parties; allegiances to the Jama’at 
grew especially rapidly among the lower ranks. As the military dictatorship 4 
stabilized itself at the expense of all the political parties, the various segments 
. of the bureaucracy, allied as they are with the different political parties, 

I are all more or less equally alienated from the dictatorship. Second, in so far 
A as in countries like Pakistan the state is the largest employer, countless 
individuals find jobs in its apparatuses while still holding strong reservations 
regarding the role and ideology of those apparatuses; as the democratic 
movement gradually encompasses all varieties of political tendencies and 
social strata, resentment toward the military dictatorship is also likely to 
grow within the civilian apparatuses. Finally, the elaborate influx of the 
military personnel in commanding positions throughout the body of the state 
(e.g., the military courts functioning parallel to, and now above the High 
JDourts; military officers taking key posts in police and administrative services; 
the take-over of ministries, policy-making institutions, even institutions of 
everyday repression, etc.) leads to general resentment in the civilian bureau¬ 
cracy as a whole, for its relegation to a subordinate position. 

8. A similar error, essentially of over-statement but also of substance, 
was made in summing up the relationship between the military apparatus and 
the political parties of die ultra-Right. The following statement, for example, 
is indicative of this imprecision: 
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It' is now beyond doubt that the purpose of the destabilization cam¬ 
paign (March-July 1977) and the subsequent coup was'to hand over 
power to political parties of the ultra-Right which could not possibly 
have come to power through the electoral process. 

True enough. In retrospect, however, it is quite clear that passages such as 
these explain the ‘purpose’ of the political parties only. The Armed Forces 
obviously had a different ‘purpose’, namely that of using the destabilization 
campaign for imposing their own dictatorship, at the expense not only of 
Bhutto’s electoral majority but also over and above the minority parties 
which had created the requisite conditions for the coup. The empirical facts 
elaborated in our text were correct, but the text did not wholly specify the 
unequal nature of the relationship of forces, i.e., that the Armed Forces 
were indeed allied with the ultra-Right but that they, and not the political 
parties, were the dominant partner and hence, fully able to abrogate their 
alliance at the moment of their choice. We predicted correctly, on the basis of 
our analysis, that the Generals would under no circumstances call for general 
elections, but we also asserted, wrongly as the facts prove now, that the 
Jama 'at would be the permanent titular guardian of whatever government the 
junta would ultimately devise. What assumptions led to that prediction? And, 
why did the Jama ’at fail to attain that status? 

The assumptions were several. One, that the Army would in the long run 
not rule under its owh name and would insist, as it has done since the first 
coup in 1958, to rapidly devise a civilian facade. Second, since the Jama’at 
was politically and ideologically closest to the orientation of the leaders of 
the coup, the junta would naturally choose it to be the favoured political 
party in th e fig le af of the civilian government. Third, pro Jama’at elements 
within the Officers’ Corps, including Zia, were expected to play a crucial 
role in devising this configuration. Fourth, although the Jama’at is a small 
political party, composed of elite units and covert cells, it could become a 
sizeable force, thanks to the technical efficiency of its political machine, 
the support it gets from the regime, the control it has over the media and the 
students’ organizations, and the ideological mobilization that it could effect 
among the petty bourgeoisie and the lumpen mass of the dominant Punjabi 
and Urdu-speaking nationalities, whom in turn constitute the prime social 
base for fascism in Pakistan. 

These assumptions were indeed substantial, but contrary facts were 
even more so, and subsequent events have clarified what could have been 
perceived even then. 

1. Given the scale of repression'that has been necessary in order to keep 
the dictatorship in place, the Generals, despite their textbooks, could not 
possibly devise the benign facade of a civilian government for themselves; 
they have had to accelerate, rather than decrease the direct role of the Armed 
Forces in the processes of governance, administration and repression. 

2.. The Jama’at is so very small that its presence in government in no way 
gives the government a representative character, and a political party that 
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does not help legitimise military rule is useless for the Generals; repression, 
even Islamic repression, they can conduct themselves. 

3. The Jama‘at is, indeed, the most disciplined political organization in 
the country, and its potential for fascist terror under the aegis of the military 
is truly frightening; but the zeal and discipline of its cadres, drawn as they are 
from among the urban petty bourgeoisie, cannot sufficiently offset the 
abysmally low level of its leadership and the transparently reactionary char¬ 
acter of its political platforms, considering especially the enormous popu-W 
larity of the Peoples’ Party, the heterodox traditions of Islam among thej 
popular masses, who view fundamentalism with suspicion, and the per¬ 
meation of radical libertarian ideologies during the past decade. 

4. The dilemma for the Jama’at, therefore, is this: it cannot become a 
powerful organization without extensive patronage from the repressive 
apparatus of the state, but any close identification with the Zia regime, given 
its universal lack of popularity, is, for any political party, tantamount to a 
kiss of death. Hence its prominent participation in the ‘civilian government’ 
appointed by Zia at an earlier stage, as well as its hasty withdrawal from that 
government on the eve of Bhutto’s execution. Hence also, the paradox that 
the Jama’at relies on the Army for weapons, training and protection of its t 
goons and assassins, but it must also occasionally mount demonstrations I 
against the military dictatorship in order to disavow its covert connections. 

5. The civilian government composed of certain ultra-Rightist parties, 
which Zia devised prior to Bhutto’s execution and which was in place at the 
time of our writing, proved to be a short-lived affair because it served no 
one’s purpose. Because the parties were much too small to give the dictator¬ 
ship an air of legitimacy it saw no value in it. Conversely, the parties which 
had participated in the so-called government found that the military regime 
was unwilling to concede even a small share of real power to them, while the 
identification with the dictatorship was eroding what little constituency they 
had in the general populace. The dictatorship has no choice but to rule in its 
own name. 

6. In any event, what we need to emphasise, more than the concluding 
sections of our original text indicated, is the specific effectiveness of the 
military apparatus and the material aspect of projects and objectives set by 
the personnel which directly dominates these apparatuses. The Generals are 
not only chosen by others; they also do their own choosing, and they do so as 
much in conjunction with the dominant class (and politico-ideological) forces 
as in accordance with their own perceptions, interests, and pursuits of con¬ 
crete forms of power. 

7. At this juncture, we need a general conceptual framework which ex¬ 
plains why military dictatorship is the only form of regime possible in Pak¬ 
istan today. The restricted space of a postscript obviously does not permit us 
to develop such a framework, but certain elements of it can be indicated. 

1. It is correct, but insufficient to say that the relative autonomy of the 
post-colonial state is premised on the fact that it performs the necessary task 
of mediating/reconciling the competing interests of the dominant^classes of 
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the formation-(i.e., the metropolitan bourgeoisie, the indigenous bourgeoisie,, 
and the landowning classes). We are faced here not only with the ‘relative 
autonomy of the state’ as such, but also, specifically, with the dominance of 
the rest of the state by its repressive apparatuses, principally the military 
apparatus. The conjunction of elements which lead to this outcome is what 
needs to be explained. 

2. The historic inability of the Pakistani bourgeoisie to create an appro¬ 
priate political apparatus of its own, which is in turn the necessary outcome 
of the specific and multi-faceted weaknesses of this class, has meant that the 
transition to a generalized capitalist mode must be made under the hegemony 
of some other apparatus. The enormous and rapid growth of the military 
apparatus in the post-colonial period (since 1947), in marked contrast to the 
sluggish and chaotic conditions of the bourgeois political parties, meant that 
already in the later 1950s, on the eve of the Second Plan Period (i.e., the 
crucial period as regards the definition of the perimeters of peripheral capita¬ 
lism in Pakistan), military dictatorship was chosen as the favoured form of 
regime to ensure the conditions of peripheral development. The subsequent 
period, which witnessed a consistent pattern in which the Armed Forces 
appropriated half or more of the state revenues, only consolidated the ten¬ 
dencies that had grown in the 1947-58 period, thereby strengthening the mili¬ 
tary apparatus vis-a-vis other apparatuses of the state, the myriad and splinter¬ 
ing parties, as well as the class forces seeking domination in the field of politi¬ 
cal class struggle. The shift to civilian government during the Bhutto period 
can thus be seen merely as a pause, owed mainly to the crisis of the Armed 
Forces themselves, resulting from the separation of Bangladesh which had 
revealed the utter ineptitude of these Armed Forces in both the political 
as well as the strictly military domains. In this sense, the return of the Armed 
Forces to absolute dominance over the state, which they achieved with the 
coup of July 1977, symbolizes above all their recovery from the crisis of 
1971. 

3. In so far as Pakistan produces no significant industrial raw materials and 
offers no considerable markets for the high-technology products of the 
metropolitan countries, it has never enjoyed very great prominence in the 
strictly economic calculations of multinational capital. However, in so far as 
it borders on the three largest states of the world (U.S.S.R., China and India) 
as well as the strategically crucial Persian Gulf, Pakistan has always had 
enormous geo-political significance for imperialism. The upshot of this is that 
imperialism has always been much more closely tied to Pakistan’s military 
apparatus than to Pakistan’s bourgeoisie per se, further eschewing the rela¬ 
tionship of forces between this apparatus and every other element in the for¬ 
mation as a whole. 

4. The need for large-scale and naked repression has grown in direct 
relation to the accelerated pace of popular politicization, espe ciall y since 
the uprising in 1968. The first test, of course, came in Bangladesh, and we 
know the consequences; the structure of repression had to be dismantled on 
the actual battlefield, through the agency of external intervention. In the 
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interim' of the Bhutto era, repression.in Baluchistan escalated to the level of a 
full-scale war, and yet that war could be sustained under the-rubric of a civilian 
government precisely because the war was territorially confined to the 
periphery of the social formation. In the present phase, however, political 
opposition, unevenly developed as.it has always been, is now centred in the 
prime heartlands of the country: Central Punjab and Upper Sindh. The 
present repressive apparatus predominates throughout the state because it 
has become , essential that repression is clearly perceived as the main function 
of the state throughout the social formation, including its heartlands. 

5. Once the military apparatus has come to dominate the state as a whole, 
the apparatus itself, as well as its personnel, collectively and individually, 
develops a vested interest in the continuation of that dominance. The Armed 
Forces cannot ensure for themselves continued appropriation of the bulk of 
the state’s revenues without direct domination of the state; similarly, count¬ 
less officers gain directly, in formidable pecuniary ways, from participation in 
the structure of the dictatorship; military courts, for example, are not only 
instruments of repression; they also generate enormous sums of money in the 
form of bribes, for a goodly number of military personnel. 

6. Like most post-colonial societies, and perhaps more than in most, the 
military apparatus in Pakistan has been able to use the unsettled nature of 
the state’s territorial boundaries for mobilizing considerable support for 
itself and for justifying its own appropriation of the bulk of the state’s 
revenues. These boundaries are constantly challenged by neighbouring coun¬ 
tries as well as secessionist movements inside the country. The Armed Forces, 
irrespective of their glaring ineptitudes, nevertheless present themselves as 
the only guarantors of the continued survival of the state, in the most literal 
sense, and manage, therefore, to organize an ideological ensemble appropriate 
to the creation of the national security state under the supervision of the 
military apparatus. 

7. In a multinational state, an army which is drawn largely from the 
dominant nationality, in turn, becomes an instrument of continued domi¬ 
nation by that nationality. The ideology of the national security state then 
becomes particularly pervasive in the dominant nationality. 

8. Dictatorship, we know, is an objective necessity for the ruling classes in 
Pakistan today, so as to ward off the threat of popular revolution on the one 
hand and territorial disintegration on the other. But dictatorship in Pakistan 
cannot take the fascist form. For a fascist dictatorship to arise, a stable politi¬ 
cal party that meets at least two preconditions would be essential. One, it 
will have to (a) unite the dominant sections of the ruling classes, (b) develop 
representational ties with the more dynamic sectors of the petty bourgeoisie, 
and (c) organize institutional bases for mass mobilizations, at least in the 
key urban centres. Second, it will have to be powerful enough to establish its 
own dominance over the national security apparatus, including of course the 
crucial military apparatus. None of the existing political parties is even remo¬ 
tely able to meet these preconditions; the former would require an actual 
defeat of the mass movement and an altogether more mature level in the 
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mode of bourgeois politics; the latter would require fundamental alterations 
in the perimeters of the constituted state. In any dictatorship, therefore, 
the military, has to be the dominant element. In their ideological formation, 
meanwhile, the predominant sections of the Officers’ Corps have moved fur¬ 
ther to the reactionary and repressive Right, away from the social-democratic 
and populist currents in mass politics. A radical transformation of the regime 
from the inside, in the direction of popular legitimacy, is, therefore, highly 
unlikely. 

And so on. The elements which contribute to the continuation of a self- 
obsessed, myopic. Right wing, socially isolated and highly repressive military 
dictatorship are myriad, and even the few we have stated here in summary 
fashion need much elaboration. The important point, however, is that the 
problematic of military dictatorship in Pakistan today is not reducible to the 
exceptionally bestial appetites of General Zia ul Haq. Nor is it in any other 
respect an exceptional circumstance. There are conjunctural reasons why mili¬ 
tary dictatorship must, as a rule, be the preferred form of bourgeois regime in 
Pakistan. 

9. The execution of Bhutto produced, as we had predicted, no grand up¬ 
heaval on the day after. But, as we had also surmised, the iron has gone dee¬ 
per into the soul, and countless citizens have entered, admittedly as mere 
novices, various schools of rebellion. But why was the news of the execution 
greeted, en masse , with suppressed rage, even sullen petulance? Why did the 
rebellion not materialize in or before April 1979, as Bhutto had so ardently - 
so wishfully, so mistakenly - expected? Some of the answers are obvious 
enough. 

Clearly, the regime’s tactics had had considerable effect. By dragging out 
the process over approximately 15 months, it achieved two things. One, the 
general populace had begun to live with the idea that Bhutto probably would 
be executed; and, the failure of the smaller actions organized by the middle¬ 
ranking Left wing cadres of the PPP, combined with the steadfast inertia of 
its landlord leadership, had bred a general demoralization on the one hand 
and cynicism on the other. Second, selective terror throughout those long 
months had effectively neutralized thousands of militants, thus pre-empting 
spontaneous aggregation of open dissent; everyone knew that he/she was be¬ 
ing watched, and scores of thousands carried the emblems of torture on their 
bodies. 

Equally clearly, the masses, especially in Punjab and Sindh where the 
democratic movement at that point was most vociferous, were shocked into 
silence by their sudden awareness that, in fact, they did not know how to 
fight an army. Few now wished to organize yet another demonstration; most 
were determined to fight, gun in hand. But there were no guns, no serviceable 
knowledge of guns, no real organization of that sort. And, everyone knew 
that it was a time like none other in our history: that there would be tanks on 
the streets of Lahore and Karachi. Memories of Dacca! Hence the mass re¬ 
treat, even before any battles were joined. But everyone carried the same 
thought in his/her head: the fire next time. 
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The decisive element, however, was neither the regime’s cunning nor the 
fear that stalked the streets. There was also the legacy of the Bhutto period. 

He, in his time, had already done a superb job of disorganizing precisely those 
institutions of popular iriitiative which might have otherwise organized the 
sort of rebellion he now wished for. The People’s Party itself, the majority 
party in the country, came to look less and less like a political organization 
and more like a feudal entourage. Within the party there were no elections, 
no system of planning or accountability, no professional or technical division 
of work, no venues for initiative or autonomy; everything had revolved 
around the whims and outlooks of the patriarch. Once the patriarch had been 
overthrown, imprisoned and beseiged, the party developed two poles of at¬ 
traction: one around the landlordist segment of the leadership, and another l\ 
around the wife and daughter of the departed leader, i.e., a system of feudal I \ 
authority, and a realm of private allegiances. The two intentions, of charis- \ j 
matic defiance and of easy capitulation, obviously could not overlap; the V 
party, which by then had become the symbol of a mass dissent, began to 
divide against itself. The landlordist group was despicable but consistent: it 
wanted accommodation with the dictatorship and there were no two things 
about that. The Bhutto ladies, on the other hand, were enormously coura¬ 
geous but, sad to say, not very consistent: they wished for a mass uprising, 
but strictly within those bourgeois ways which were characteristic of their 
class and, for two decades had been the hallmark of their family’s mode of 
politics; the anger of the masses was for them a bargaining-counter and a 
trump card against the military dictatorship. Nusrat Bhutto’s oft-repeated 
slogan was thus hollow, but also symptomatic: either the regime holds elec¬ 
tions, or we shall make the revolution. In the event, neither-party was serious 
about its promises; Mrs. Bhutto was about as prepared for revolution as Zia 
was for elections. Caught between brutality and hyperbole, the country 
learned to live with the expectation, and then the fact, of Bhutto’s execution. 
And those who had seen their own flesh torn under the military’s Islamic 
whip began to wonder whether or not they had made a mistake. There was, in 
other words, reason enough to suppress one’s rage and, yes, to b e sullen. 

10. The Zia regime is socially more isolated today than any weTave had in 
the past; and more socially isolated than most Third World dictatorships - 
more, it appears, than that of Marcos in the Philippines or of Pinochet in 
Chile. What, then, accounts for its ability to endure? Four factors, we think, 
are at present of paramount importance: fragmentation of the opposition, the 
shared need within the military apparatus to close ranks behind the dictator¬ 
ship, an ambiguous economic situation which is sliding towards collapse but is 
not there yet, and the commitment on the part of the American-Chinese-Saudi 
axis to work closely with the existing configuration of power in Pakistan. The 
question of the oppositibn - its variegated interests and tactics, its fragmen¬ 
tation and underdevelopment, etc. — is too complex for exposition in a post¬ 
script; the homogeneity of interest among the military officers, on the other 
hand, is obvious enough, for present purposes. We shall therefore comment, 
of necessity briefly, on the latter two factors only, namely the economic 
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situation and the nature of the imperialist interest in the emerging conjunc¬ 
ture . 

11. We had argued in our original text that declining standards of living, 
especially for the urban middle and lower strata, had opened the possibility 
for the ultra-Right to organize a mass movement of opposition to the Bhutto 
regime in the key urban centres. It is doubtful that the military regime’s per¬ 
formance is any better, in reality perhaps much worse. Whether we look at 
inflationary trends or at trade deficits, whether at the monetary crisis at 
home or at foreign exchange reserves abroad, the situation is alarming indeed. 
In the first six months of the dictatorship, July-December 1977, figures had 
begun to indicate a sharp decline. The inflation rate had risen to an ann ual 
average of 30%, fully comparable to the worst period of Bhutto’s rule, i.e., 
1972 and 1973 when the economy was faced with vast dislocations caused by 
the Bangladesh crisis. In the two weeks between 24 October and 7 November 
1977, currency notes in circulation had risen by 69.64 crores, a record in¬ 
crease unparallelled in the entire annals of our previous history. Similarly, 
the National Bank’s Economic Newsletter for November 1977 had noted: ‘A 
decrease of Rs 60.61 crores, or 14.54%, was recorded on 13 October 1977, 
in Pakistan’s approved foreign exchange reserves and balances held abroad... 
The trade deficit during the first quarter of 1977-78 (July-October 1977) 
amounted to Rs 102.51 crores.’ And so on. These trends have continued, and 
in some respects intensified. 

How has the regime managed, then, to stay afloat? First, the cyclical 
improvements in crop yields. While Bhutto’s last two years in office were 
marked by the worst floods in our history, and hence by much depleted 
crops, the dictatorship’s first three years have been marked by excellent 
weather and hence bumper crops. This may be God’s own gift to a devout 
dictator but even God’s mercy is limited especially in matters of agriculture. 
There are indications already that the stress is mounting: state subsidies to 
agriculture have already been cut back, and retail prices after the budget of 
1979-80 rose by 35%. What will happen to these prices when the weather 
becomes unkind to crops, bringing floods or drought, cyclically, as it tends to 
do? 

Second, remittances from Pakistanis working abroad now truly constitute 
the only spine the economy has. In 1978, when we pointed out that labour 
had already become Pakistan’s chief export commodity., remittances consti¬ 
tuted two-thirds of all such earnings, rising from $288 million five years ago 
to an expected $2 billion dollars for 1980. One million Pakistanis now work 
in the Gulf and the Middle East; half of them in Saudi Arabia. The quadran¬ 
gular character of this relationslup with the oil kingdoms is remarkable: we 
import oil worth a billion dollars, we export commodities to them worth 
$343 million (in 1979-80), we receive remittances from there worth about 
$2 billion dollars, and the investments by the Gulf states and Saudi Arabia in 
Pakistan are now approximately $1 billion, with another $500 million already 
on the way.,This spectacular rise in funds flowing from the oil kingdoms, 
principally in the form of remittances, has, until recently, been the main ele- 
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ment salvaging the foreign exchange situation, even as the domestic structure 
of the economy has become increasingly hollow and directionless. 

Now, however, there is a third element. On 12 June 1980 the Aid-to-Pak- 
istan Consortium, meeting under the aegis of the World Bank and the policy 
direction set by the United States, approved $980 million for 1980-81 — up 
from the highest of about $700 million in the past. More significant than that 
is the willingness to reschedule the debt payments, under explicit U.S. prod¬ 
ding. Pakistan’s total debt now stands at $ 10.3 billion, half of which is owed 
to the Consortium. If aid were held at previous levels without rescheduling, 
the entire amount would have gone for servicing the debt; with the new 
arrangements, however, Pakistan gets a reprieve worth $700 million and a 
fresh injection of almost a billion dollars. Not bad for a brutal dictatorship in 
the era of ‘human rights’! In the long run, moreover, the substantial economic 
significance of this decision may be overshadowed by the political signifi¬ 
cance of the fact that the explicit espousal of this policy by the United 
States, reversing the earlier policy set by Congress not to approve reschedu¬ 
ling, indicates the expanding imperialist interest in Pakistan. 

In short, the economy is balanced on a razor’s edge, and the imperialist- 
capitalist model of development (production for export, consumption by 
import) is in acute crisis. The whole structure is based on exports, 1 but the 
capacity to export is irremediably stagnant. The remittances, obtained by 
dismantling the entire technical infrastructure which the labour of our people 
had built over decades, are becoming increasingly the exclusive guarantee for 
liquidity in the national economy; but these remittances are subject to the 
vagaries of volatile politics in the Gulf region, and there is, at any rate, an 
inherent tendency in such earnings to level off and to even decline in real 
terms, as has begun to happen already in the case of Jordan and North 
Yemen. This crisis-ridden economy, so fragile as to be truly at the mercy of 
rainclouds, is mortgaged furthermore to the whims of monarchs and the lar¬ 
gesse of imperialists. So far, the combination has worked for the dictatorship. 
But, for how long? 

12. It is useful to recall that Bhutto was overthrown with the consent of 
the U.S. Embassy and by the concerted effort of all the pro-American forces 
in the country, almost a year before the revolution in Afghanistan, which a 
occurred in April 1978. Thus, recent events in Afghanistan only partly 
explain the expanding imperialist interest in Pakistan. Rather, the explanation 
for the growing American-Saudi-Pakistani connection must be sought in the 
overall regional context, which includes Afghanistan, but whose principal 
aspects are defined by the politics of Camp David on the one hand, and the 
revolution in Iran on the other, not to speak of the scope of the Sino-Ameri- 
can entente cordiale at the present stage. Again, we cannot analyse this broad 
conjuncture in any great detail, but some salient features are worth summari¬ 
zing. 

1) Quite irrespective of its countless pitfalls, the Khomeini phenomenon 
constitutes a historic break in the consciousness of the Muslim world, i.e., a 
vast revolution with the objective of dissociating the political ideology of 
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Islam from its monarchical, politically reactionary, pro-imperialist, feudal 
grid which had been constructed/preserved as part of the colonial enterprise 
in our part of the world. The possible success of this revolution — as of now, 
neither guaranteed nor impossible — threatens every Muslim state as it is pre¬ 
sently constituted, hence posing a direct threat to imperialism itself, whose 
prime strategic interests are located in the region extending from the Gulf to 
the East Mediterranean. This, combined with the dismantling of the entire 
structure of American power that was located in Iran under the Shah, consti¬ 
tutes the principal crisis of imperialism in our region today. While it seeks to 
destabilize the revolution from within through the numerous centres of 
power it still controls, even inside the Islamic revolution, imperialism must 
also construct a constellation of stable client regimes in the region for the en¬ 
circlement of the revolution in case it eventually triumphs. This is the precise 
meaning of the growing dominance of Saudi Arabia over Pakistan on the one 
hand, and the reconciliation of Iraq and Saudi Arabia on the other, with Iraq 
already executing communists at home, striving to become the dominant 
naval power on the regional scale, and creating a new military apparatus in 
association with the Western powers. 

2) Camp David, i.e., the strategic capitulation of the Egyptian ruling class 
to Zionism and imperialism, is a historic event in the politics of the Arab 
world, and the Palestinian revolution must now fight for bare survival. In the 
first phase, imperialism has been successful in restricting the isolation of 
Egypt in the Arab, Muslim and Third World movements to diplomatic pos¬ 
tures, this formal isolation has been at best symbolic. In the phase now under 
way, doors must be unlocked for Egypt’s re-entry into these domains; the 
PLO must be isolated; a constellation of countries, from Morocco to Pakis¬ 
tan, under the aegis of Iraq and Saudi Arabia, must be mobilized against the 
PLO and its allies in order to secure the flanks; within this system of like- 
minded states the pivot in Egypt itself must be reconstructed, militarily and 
economically. Indications are many: the eviction from Baghdad of large 
segments, especially the Left wing elements, of the PLO; the continuing eco¬ 
nomic relations between Iraq and Egypt; the evolving Saudi posture of retreat 
from the Rabat Summit’s decision to recognize the PLO as the sole represen¬ 
tative of the Palestinian people; the breakdown of the unity talks between 
Syria and Iraq, and Iraq’s increasing purchases of Western military equip¬ 
ment, preparatory to the severance of links with the USSR, a la Egypt; the 
expanding U.S. bases in Egypt, and circulation of personnel and equipment 
between these and the bases in Saudi Arabia; the expanding involvement of 
Pakistani military personnel in Saudi installations, etc. The future of the So- 
called ‘autonomy talks’, between Israel and Egypt, concerning the future of 
the West Bank is unclear. Between the reckless expansionism of the Begin 
government, which is now determined to drive the Palestinian population out 
of the West Bank, the very considerable colonial interests which Zionist set¬ 
tlers have developed in the West Bank, the inability of anyone to find a bunch 
of Palestinians outside the PLO who could speak with some degree of credi¬ 
bility , and the inability of the United States to postpone further initiatives 
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until after the presidential elections, it is impossible to tell how successful 
imperialism will be in this phase of the Camp David politics. If, however, that 
process reaches even a modicum of success, and conditions are thus obtained 
for an overt counter-revolutionary military alliance between Israel, Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, and if, meanwhile, the Iranian revolution manages to hold its 
ground, imperialism will develop a very elaborate and quite unprecedented 
interest in the military apparatus of Pakistan, partly to encircle the Iranian 
revolution, partly to draw the military perimeter around the Soviet Union, 
and partly to obtain the technical personnel and the manpower for the ex¬ 
panded military apparatuses of the Gulf region. Conversely, in case of another 
Iran-type upheaval in the Gulf region, Pakistani and/or Egyptian troops may 
well be used, under Saudi patronage, to take over oil fields, expressly in the 
name of Islam and regional cooperation. 

3) The opening up of the military dimension in the Sino-American alli¬ 
ance, to the extent that the Pentagon has now completed feasibility studies 
recommending infusion of up to $43 billion in military aid for the ‘moder¬ 
nization’ of the Chinese Armed Forces, opens up a prospect of an interlock¬ 
ing military system whereby American military interests in China, Chinese 
military involvement in Pakistan, Pakistani military integration into the 
apparatuses of the Gulf and the Middle East, and U.S. bases everywhere from 
Morocco to Egypt to Oman and Saudi Arabia, will come to constitute a clos¬ 
ed global system far more comprehensive, and obviously at a much higher 
level of lethal weaponry, than anything the United States had built even at 
the zenith of the Cold War during the 1950s. India’s growing normalization of 
relations with China on the one hand, and with the' United States on the 
other (signalled most recently by the sale of large quantities of uranium by 
the United States) seems to indicate the possibility of yet another tripartite 
alliance in which the U.S. would of course be a senior partner; East Asia 
would be recognized as a sphere of Chinese influence; South Asia (including 
Pakistan) would be conceded to India as its own co-prosperity sphere; and 
ground will be prepared for the encirclement of the Soviet Union on the one 
hand, and Vietnam on the other. Pakistan, itself of no central significance, to 
imperialism, figures nonetheless in each of these several configurations, 
thanks to (a) its geo-political location, (b) the development and domestic 
dominance of its military apparatus, and (c) the markedly pro-imperialist 
politics of every segment of its ruling class, including the segment presently 
organized in the People’s Party. 

13. These are grand designs, neither sure of success nor easy to analyse. 
Precise prediction cannot be the proper task of political scholarship; we can 
only identify potentialities and tendencies, which, in the nature of things, are 
always open to mutation and transformation. It must be said, in conclusion, 
nevertheless, that while imperialist partisanship of Zia’s dictatorship has been 
clear from the beginning, recent events on the regional scale have had the 
effect of enhancing American interest in the consolidation and expansion of 
Pakistan’s military apparatus. Imperialism is wedded to the Zia dictatorship 
to the extent that this dictatorship is the precise expression of that apparatus. 
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But imperialism must also take into account the fact that its long-range plans 
cannot be based on the quicksand of the world’s most isolated dictatorship in 
one of the world’s most volatile countries. That it might look for a more 
reliable client in Pakistan, quite possibly in another section of the,Armed 
Forces, is possible; that the United States is looking for such an alternative, 
in the classic fashion of contingency planning, accounts for much of the ten¬ 
sion that visibly exists between the regime and its patrons. On the other hand, 
1 the fact that Pakistan is becoming more important in imperialism’s calcula¬ 
tions for the. 1980s increases the bargaining power of the dictatorship. Per¬ 
haps none of it will matter; perhaps the democratic forces will find a way of 
combining forces effectively enough to overthrow the dictatorship and to 
restrict the initiatives of imperialism in our country. Perhaps. Objective condi¬ 
tions are, at any rate, quite ripe for the growth of such a movement. But, 
again, the subjective factor is a different thing altogether. 


Notes 

1. Pakistan Newsletter, Vol. 1, No.5, March 1977. Pakistan Newsletter, 
the organ of the Organization of Progressive Pakistanis, has now grown 
into a regular bi-monthly publication, Pakistan Progressive. For infor¬ 
mation and subscription, write to: Box 8, Cathedral Station, New York, 
New York, 10025. 

2. For a contrary view, s eeMerip Reports, No.58, June 1977. 

3. On the political plane, the destabilization campaign was conducted by 
the Pakistan National Alliance (PNA), a coalition of nine political par¬ 
ties. Of these only the NDP and Tehrik could be considered predomi¬ 
nantly secularist, although they too had accepted the theocratic pro¬ 
gramme of the PNA as a whole. The NDP and JUI are discussed below, 
in Notes 12 and 13; the Jama’at has been given a whole section in the 
text of our article itself.. The Muslim League, a veritable political 
organization of semi-feudal landlords and their hangers-on, is not a 
religious-fundamentalist party as such, but (a) its present chief, Pir of 
Pagaro, is head of the biggest religious grouping in Sindh, and (b) ML is 
a close ally of the religious parties. 

4. Tehrik is a peculiar construct. Initially, it was built around the maverick 
personality of Asghar Khan, a retired Air Marshal, who started making a 
bid for popular support during the anti-Ayub movement of 1968-69. 
Through him, Tehrik is connected with segments, though not necessarily 
the ruling faction, of the Armed Forces; his open letter, at the height 
of the destabilization campaign, inciting military officers to mutiny, 
and Bhutto’s inability to do anything about it, shows the extent of the 
protection Asghar Khan has enjoyed. Through a number of its officials, 
Tehrik appears to be well connected with monopoly houses (e.g. Mus- 
heer Pesh Imam, a banker and advisor to monopolists), metropolitan 
institutions (e.g. Wazir Ali, a retired World Bank official), and plain old 
subversion (e.g. Nawab Bugti, the most retrograde chieftain of Baluchis¬ 
tan, widely believed to be on the CIA payroll). Thanks to its close 
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alliance with Jami’at-i-Ulema-i-Pakistan (JUP), Tehrik also enjoys the 
support of the merchant capital located in Karachi. Its liberal image, 
premised as it is on a predominantly secularist outlook and a populist 
agrarian programme, is itself owed to the fact that Tehrik represents 
segments of the urban propertied classes, and its landlordist faction is 
small and ‘modernist-’ in outlook. We classify it as an ultra-Right party 
nonetheless, because of its connection with Karachi-based capital, with 
sections of the Armed Forces and with imperialism, and because of its 
putschist stance throughout the destabilization campaign. 

5. S zzPakistan Forum, Karachi, February 1978. 

6. Al-Fatah, Karachi, 6 January 1980. 

7. An analysis of the mass movement of 1968-69 is beyond the scope of 
this article. Certain contrasts between that and the so-called ‘democra¬ 
tic movement’ of 1977 are, however, quite obvious. That earlier move¬ 
ment was largely spontaneous; was based primarily among the enligh¬ 
tened segments of the petty bourgeoisie and their allied strata among 
workers and the urban poor; adopted ‘socialism’ as its ideology, coun- 
terposing it both against militarism and religious-fundamentalism; 
obtained the only free and fair general elections ever held in Pakistan; 
produced an overwhelming victory for the social democratic parties 
throughout Pakistan; and established the principle that Pakistan, as a 
multi-national state, should be a federation based upon a constitu¬ 
tional covenant agreed to by representatives of the various nationali¬ 
ties. By sharp contrast, the so-called ‘Movement’ of 1977 was iiistiga- 
ted by the ultra-Right from the very outset; was based upon retrograde 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie and the urban lumpen elements; adop¬ 
ted Tslamism’ as its ideology; led-to the dissolution of the federal prin¬ 
ciple and replacement of it by a highly centralized state; led also to the 
indefinite postponement of general elections; gave ascendency to the 
ultra-Rightist parties, at the expense of the social democratic elements 
and without reference to the electoral process. Thus, the mere fact that 
large numbers of people were mobilized in both instances does not esta¬ 
blish identity, or even commonalty, of purpose in the two events. 
Rather, we can say that the so-called ‘Movement’ of 1977 was organiz¬ 
ed with the precise purpose of annulling the gains of the mass move¬ 
ment of 1968-69. 

8. The Left inside the PPP was itself an amorphous entity. The Marxist 
strain in it was best represented by men like Mairaj Muhammad Khan, 
who briefly served as a Minister in Bhutto’s first cabinet, was then 
ousted and imprisoned for close to four years, losing much of his eye¬ 
sight in the process. Mubashir Hasan, the Secretary-General of the PPP, 
an engineer by training, and Bhutto’s Finance Minister for over two 
years, is also a self-professed Marxist. J.A. Rahim and M.A. Kasuri, a 
senior diplomat and a famous lawyer, who both became Ministers in 
Bhutto’s first cabinet, can be described as elder statesmen of social de¬ 
mocracy in Pakistan; Rahim was beaten up by PPP goons after being 
ousted from the cabinet. And, there were others in important places, 
Sheikh Rashid, etc. With the exception of Rashid, all these men were 
purged at various stages — though, admittedly, many new elements of 
the radical Left joined the PPP in later years, always on local and inter- 
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mediate levels. These elements later played the key role in the demo¬ 
cratic movement which reached a high pitch between 18 September 
1977, and 4 January 1978. However, the PPP could not sustain that 
movement precisely because the previous purges had weakened the 
party irrevocably. 

9. Of the four provinces in Pakistan, the PPP had a negligible following in 
Sarhad and Baluchistan at the time when it formed the government at 
the Centre (December 1971). In Punjab, too, the biggest landlords - 
the main force of semi-feudal power in Pakistan - had stayed out of 
the PPP until then; later, of course, many joined. In Sindh, by contrast, 
some of the biggest landlords, at odds with the previous regime, had 
joined the PPP almost at its birth. After the provincial governments of 
Baluchistan and Sarhad were dismissed, most of the leading landlords in 
in those provinces either joined the PPP or began to cooperate closely 
with it. In Punjab, the shift in class base was persistent but gradual; by 
1977, however, the landlords were clearly in charge of the party machine 
there as well. Thanks to the even more openly reactionary character of 
the opposition parties, most peasants in Punjab and Sindh continued to 
support the PPP nevertheless. This electoral support was further conso¬ 
lidated with the announcement of land reforms in January 1977. 

10. Men, like G.M. Khar, Nawab Kureishi, Sherpao, Jatoi and Mumtaz 
Bhutto constituted the leadership of the landlords’ group. Nawab Bugti 
was a close ally in Baluchistan, though he never joined the PPP for¬ 
mally. 

11. After the coup of 5 July, Tikka Khan submitted an affidavit in the 
Supreme Court justifying and taking full responsibility for the counter¬ 
insurgency operation in Baluchistan during the Bhutto period. Bhutto’s 
own affidavit offered no self-criticism for the Baluchistan policy, which 
was portrayed as a valiant attempt" to defend the territorial integrity of 
Pakistan; if any error of judgement was involved, he said, responsibility 
for that should lie with the Military Intelligence, whose reports consti¬ 
tuted the basis of the policy as such. In an unrelated development, 
Tikka Khan was later,arrested by the military authorities, for leading a 
Violent’ demonstration for the release of Bhutto. 

12. The National Awami Party (NAP) has a chequered history, which is 
tied, moreover, to the little-known history of the Communist Party of 
Pakistan (CPP). After the CPP was banned in 1951, it adopted the poli¬ 
cy of sending its cadres in the main opposition party of that time, the 
Awami League (AL), to do mass work and to unite with its Left fac¬ 
tion. The theory was that if the Left faction could become dominant in 
the AL, and if the AL could become the dominant party of the country, 
Pakistan could enter into the phase of ‘national democracy’, which 
would in turn permit the CPP to resume legal existence (and its inter¬ 
rupted revolutionary tasks). In the event, the AL did briefly form the 
government, but under the dominance of its right wing, led by Suhra- 
wardy, and took Pakistan deeper into the imperialist orbit. Maulana 
Bhashani then led the Left faction, along with its communist compo¬ 
nent, out of the AL and founded NAP, which immediately became a 
mass party in East Pakistan but remained rather small in West Pakistan. 
Here, NAP was further weakened after the next split (1967-68) when 
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the Left Communists began to depart, along with their supporters. 
Thereafter, NAP became predominantly an alliance of the pro-Soviet 
Communists (the Underground CPP) and the landlords of Sarhad and 
Baluchistan, while both these fractions had some bases among the petty 
bourgeoisie. In Baluchistan, however, NAP did become a kind of um¬ 
brella organization for the Baluch national movement as a whole, and 
its Marxist component there included more than the traditional CPP. 
After NAP was banned in 1975, it was resurrected again under the rub¬ 
ric of the National Democratic Party (NDP), under the leadership of 
Sher Baz Mazari, the most notorious landlord in Punjab; subsequently, 
CPP cadres were expelled from the NDP, along with their sympathizers, 
and most of the Baluch nationalists have refrained from joining it. 
Thus, in its latest reincarnation, NAP is more clearly landlordist than 
ever before, with a much narrower social and political base. 

13. Jami’at-ul Ulema-i-Islam (JUI), led by Mufti Mahmud, is a regional poli¬ 
tical formation, based in some districts of Sarhad and in some elements 
of the Pashtun population of Baluchistan and Karachi. In its social 
composition, JUI represents the regional interests of the middle and 
rich peasantries, including their pauperized sections now located in 
urban areas. Its programme thus usually includes an anti-feudal nuance 
as well as puritanical denunciations of the monopolist bourgeoisie. In 
its right-wing radicalism, JUI is rather similar to some sections of the 
Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt. However, it has moved consistently to¬ 
ward the ultra-Right for some years now, especially since the elections 
of 1970. 

14. Foreign commentators, even some very perceptive ones, seem to be¬ 
lieve almost universally that NAP had won the elections of 1970 in 
Sarhad. Actually, it had polled only 18% of the vote. NAP was able to 
join the provincial government because of its electoral alliance with 
JUI. 

15. In Spring 1975, for example, 35,000 workers were reportedly laid off 
in the textile industry alone, in the Karachi-Hyderabad zone. 

16. The key weakness of these struggles was that they neither originated 
nor culminated — thanks to the factionalism of the organized Left — in 
the creation of a cohesive political party, or even a united front of wor¬ 
kers’ organizations. The actual struggles thereby remained confined to 
spontaneous rebellions, localism and a fundamental economism. 

17. S tt Report of the Land Reform Commission, Lahore, 1959. 

18. Pakistan Economic Survey, 1975-76, Finance Division, Government of 
Pakistan. 

19. Ibid. 

20. When we speak of the ‘semi-feudal landlords’ or, alternatively, of ‘capi¬ 
talization of agriculture’, we are not referring to two altogether exclu¬ 
sive and competing sectors of the economy. Typically, capitalist inputs 
are used, on a part of their farms, by the same big landlords whose 
cultivators — sharecroppers, tenants, wageworkers, etc. — suffer the 
most obvious semi-feudal relations of social and economic dependency. 
To put matters in a somewhat schematic fashion, we could say that the 
term ‘semi-feudal’ refers to social relations of production which facili¬ 
tate the coercive appropriation of (a large part of) the direct producers’ 
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surplus by the dominant landlord class, whereas ‘capitalization of 
agriculture’ refers mainly to the instruments of production, the expan¬ 
sion of the money economy and commodity production, the rise of 
rural credit as a major incentive for the transformation of the factors of 
production, etc. The ‘semi-feudal’ landlords still dominate the rural 
economy as a whole, although they now own only a small part of the 
land under cultivation. The Agricultural Census of 1972 shows, for 
example, that 76% of the cultivated area in Pakistan is now owned by 
independent proprietors with individual landholdings ranging from 5 to 
50 acres. Despite these gains by the petty producers as regards the pre¬ 
sent structure of landholdings, factors which account for the dotninant 
position of the ‘semi-feudal landlords’ are as much historical and social 
as they are economic. Moreover, the crisis of petty production (indebt¬ 
edness, growing costs of production without commensurate rise in 
productivity, dependence on parasitic intermediaries for marketing, 
unfavourable terms of trade for agricultural produce, etc.) itself rein¬ 
forces the dominant position of the semi-feudal landlords who establish 
a co-optive relationship with rich peasants and keep the small peasantry 
in bondage and servitude. 

21. This section summarizes an argument, along with supportive data, from 
my recent monograph in Urdu, Halya Bohran KiMa’ashi Jarein: 1977, 
Punjabi Adabi Markaz, Lahore. Some statistics are taken from: Recent 
Trends and Development Prospects, a World Bank Report, No.1023 
PAK, dated March 1, 1976; Pakistan Economic Survey, 1976-77 and 
1977-78, as well as Estimates of Foreign Assistance, 1976-77, issued by 
the Finance Division, Government of Pakistan; Banking Statistics of 
Pakistan, 1972-73 and Annual Report 1977, issued by the State Bank 
of Pakistan; and the Annual Report, 1973-74, issued by the Board of 
Industrial Management. We must emphasize, however, that statistical 
analysis in the concrete reality of Pakistan is purely an academic exer¬ 
cise, because statistics reveal only the tip of the iceberg. Reality is 
much more grim and can be inferred only from unofficial accounts. To 
cite only one instance: it is comfnon knowledge in Islamabad that two- 
thirds of the loans forwarded by the Industrial Development Bank 
(IDBP),*the largest government institution for credit formation in the 
industrial sector, have already been written off as bad debts. This scope 
of the crisis of liquidity in the private sector, combined as it is with the 
inability of the state to recoup its dwindling resources, is of course indi¬ 
cated nowhere in the official documents. 

22. Pakistan Economic Survey, 1975-76, pp.178-9. 

23. (a) In 1972, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) forced the Bhutto 
Government to lift the import ban on over three hundred commodity 
items, as a precondition for approval of loans. The annulment of this 
protectionist measure, coupled with a 130% devaluation which came as 
part of the same package, boosted the import of foreign consumer 
goods and industrial raw materials at the expense of domestic products, 
thereby aggravating the crisis of domestic industry, (b) According to 
Stephen Lewis, in Economic Policy and Industrial Growth in Pakistan 
(1969), up to 76% of Pakistani manufacturing in the 1960s relied hea¬ 
vily pn protection, and some manufactures were sold at prices as much 
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as 150% higher than those prevailing on the world market. With the 
liberalization of import policies in 1972, the bottom simply fell out of 
this type of manufacturing. 

24. General Habibullah, a close relative of Ayub Khan and one of those 
representatives of the monopolistic bourgeoisie whom Bhutto had once 
got handcuffed for television display, reemerged immediately after the 
coup as an advisor to Zia on industrial policy. The Nawab of Hoti, the 
only really b’ig semi-feudal landlord who ever managed to transform 
himself into a monopolistic bourgeois, came out of the woodwork to 
serve briefly as Minister of Education in Zia’s first, quasi-civilian cabi¬ 
net. The Habibs and the Saigols, the proprietors of the largest commer¬ 
cial banks nationalized during the Bhutto period, are known to have 
been negotiating with the regime for licenses to reestablish private 
banks. Zia himself has spoken of returning industry and commerce to 
the ‘golden era’ of the Ayub dictatorship, when monopoly houses first 
established their dominance over the whole of the social capital. Mean¬ 
while, it is an open secret that elaborate plans have been drawn up al¬ 
ready for full denationalization of taken-over industries. Those plans 
have not been implemented so far only because the bourgeoisie is reluc¬ 
tant to resume private control over the industrial plant because it is 
apparently uncertain about (a) political repercussions, particularly 
among the working class itself; (b) the ability of banks to finance the 
private sector on the requisite scale, considering the preexisting crisis 
of liquidity and the increased demands of the state upon the same 
banking system; and (c) the ability of the present regime to survive, and 
hence the long-range prospects for the policy of denationalization as 
such. 

25. Sher Baz Mazari, President of the NDP; Pir Pagro, President of the 
Muslim League; and Nawab Bugti, a key figure now in Tehrik, are 
among the representatives 6i this reactionary and openly pro-imp¬ 
erialist top stratum of the landlord class. 

26. The Jama’at is of course the characteristic political formation of 
this class segment, but elements of the reactionary petty bourgeoisie 
play a significant role in all parties of the PNA. Most significantly 
perhaps, this class segment predominates, in numbers and outlook, 
in the institutions of the state, the Armed Forces in particular. The 
close collaboration between the Jama’at and many of the leading 
elements in the officers’ corps should be seen not as an accident, nor 
only as a conspiracy (although the conspiratorial aspect is not negli¬ 
gible), but as a structural class conjunction. 

27. In Pakistan, we can speak of the bureaucratic bourgeoisie only as a 
class-in-formation, not as a fully realized class of a state bourgeoisie as 
in Nasserite Egypt or in Boumediene’s Algeria. And in so far as it is not 
a full-blown class, it acts in conjunction with, not in fundamental 
opposition to, private capital. 

28. Overdetermination of the state, in relation to its very weak propertied 
classes, is a permanent and specific feature of Pakistan. Consequently, 
the repressive apparatus of the state has an inherent tendency to 
strive and become its political apparatus as well. See Hamza Alavi, 
‘The State In Post-colonial Societies: Pakistan and Bangladesh’, in 
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K. Gough and H. Sharma (eds.), Imperialism -and Revolution in South 
Asia, Monthly Review Press, New York, 1973. Alavi makes a most 
valuable point in postulating that the post-colonial societies have 
inherited from colonialism a structure wherein the indigenous bour¬ 
geoisies remained relatively weak owing to the domination of metro¬ 
politan capital, but the state apparatuses (the Armed Forces, police, 
civil service, etc.) were relatively highly developed — over-developed in 
relation to the indigenous bourgeoisies — to serve'the interests of the 
advanced metropolitan bourgeoisie. He traces the relative autonomy of 
the post-colonial state to this coincidence of a developed state structure 
(created, historically, by the metropolitan bourgeoisie) and an under¬ 
developed indigenous bourgeoisie who depends on, instead of creating 
or mastering, the state apparatuses. The point is well taken. Alavi does 
not discuss, in the article at any rate, the effect, on the state appara¬ 
tuses and their relative autonomy within the social formation, of 
conflicts and crises related to the mode(s) of production — crises which 
are themselves carried over from the colonial era. Concretely, the 
relative autonomy of the state, which is an aspect of its overdetermi¬ 
nation, stems from (i) the coincidence of several modes of production, 
and in the manner of their disarticulation, within a single social forma¬ 
tion; (ii) the incapacity of the predominant propertied class associated 
with any one mode of production to universalize itself as the ruling 
class of the whole social formation; (iii) the fact that the capitalist 
mode is dominant but far from universal throughout the social forma¬ 
tion, and the various pre-capitalist modes which occupy most of the 
economic, space are nonetheless subservient to a regionalized bour¬ 
geoisie; (iv) that the bourgeoisie, which is the propertied class of the 
dominant mode, is nevertheless structurally very weak (level of accumu¬ 
lation, independence as a class, etc.), spatially regional in its make-up, 
and heavily dependent not only upon metropolitan capital but also 
v upon the indigenous state for creating the conditions of capitalist 
production; (v) the state becomes relatively autonomous of the indi¬ 
genous propertied classes also because metropolitan capital, and its 
metropolitan state, acts upon indigenous systems and forces of pro¬ 
duction primarily through the locally constituted state, which, in 
turn, because of its connection with the metropolitan bourgeoisie, 
begins to dominate the indigenous classes as an instrument of the 
metropolitan bourgeoisie’s dominance. Alavi’s basic point remains valid, 
however; namely, that instead of a capitalist class creating a state 
appropriate to its own needs, we have here the case of a state which 
historically predates the emergence of the indigenous bourgeoisie as the 
dominant class and which is functionally autonomous of the bourgeois 
class. Needless to add, our remarks apply only to Pakistan and no 
generalization is intended beyond that. 

29. The regional origin and essentially kulak background of the officers’ 
corps only partly explains the solidly reactionary outlook and conduct 
of Pakistan’s Armed Forces. In fact, their whole genesis, rooted as it 
is in the colonial past, is conditioned by repressive purposes. After 
‘Independence’ in 1947, five-thousand British personnel stayed back to 
reorganize and prepare these Armed Forces for the neocolonial era; 
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two thousand were still there in 1951. Then, Pakistan signed a Bilateral 
Military Pact with the United States (1954), and joined SEATO (1954) 
and CENTO (1955 — named ‘Baghdad Pact’ at the time), the notorious 
military alliances sponsored by imperialism, headed by the United 
States. Thereafter, the entire elite of the officers’ corps has been 
trained by North Americans. In turn, Pakistani troops have been used 
for massacring the Palestinians in Jordan as well against the Dhofar 
revolution, not to mention the extensive role they play in maintenance, 
training and even active duty (especially in the UAE) in all the oil 
kingdoms of the Gulf. More recently, Pakistan has come to rely heavily 
on these same kingdoms for military credits and “third-party transfers’ 
of weapons originating in the United States. This new dependency is 
also reflected in the political and ideological outlook of the Armed 
Forces. 

30. Contrary to myths perpetrated by Imperialism and its local clients, 
the main tradition of Islam among the peasantries of Pakistan is one of 
heterodoxy. Orthodox, fundamentalist Islam is popular only among 
small sections of the peasants, mainly among Pashtun peasants. This 
explains why political parties of religious orthodoxy have never been 
able to take root among the peasants, with the exception of JUI among 
a section of the Pashtun peasantry — and here too, one suspects, the. 
kulak-based populism of JUI is perhaps at least as important as its 
fundamentalism in religious matters. Thus, in the elections of 1970, for 
example, the three fundamentalist parties together polled less than 15% 
of the vote and obtained half that percentage of seats, primarily by 
petty bourgeois support. The present identification of fiindamentalist 
Islam with military rule and with economic and social policies of the 
ultra-Right may well erode even this margin of support. 
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5. Dragon Seed: Military in the State 


Bilal Hashmi 


The Mesopotamian campaigns of World War I, and the strategic move¬ 
ments of the allies in Iraq and Persia in World War II, were made pos¬ 
sible from the Indian base. At the present the establishment of indepen¬ 
dent states on the Indian peninsula entails a new approach to old 
problems. In this quarter, as on the Northwest Frontier, Pakistan 
has succeeded to much of India’s responsibility, for the Gulf opens 
directly on Karachi, in a real sense its terminus. The need for fuel 
expands, the world contracts, and shadows lengthen from the North. Its 
stability can be assured only by the closest accord between the states 
which surround this Muslim lake, an accord undertaken by the great 
powers whose interests are engaged. India is no longer an obvious base 
for Middle Eastern defence. It stands on the fringe of the defence 
periphery; Pakistan on the other hand lies well within the grouping of 
South-western Asia... 

Since 1932, when American interests first struck oil on the Manama 
island of Bahrain, the United States has come to be identified with 
this region. It is as if American concern had been enlisted just in time to 
share in the results of the enterprise and experience of Englishmen 
tie fore they quitted the position of authority which had been held 
against every challenge for more than a century in India, and on India’s 
confines. As America with her new vision joins a partner full of gar¬ 
nered knowledge both are faced with the imminence of Russia towering 
over these lands. 1 

The above observations and policy recommendations were recorded in the 
late 1940s for the United States by Sir Olef Caroe, a member of the elite 
British India Civil Service (I.CS.). It seems that since that time the American 
foreign policy towards Pakistan (with occasional modification) has remained 
the same, i.e., a continuation of neo-colonialism superimposed upon the 
colonial institutions established by the British. The purpose of this study 
is a socio-political analysis of one such institution in Pakistan — the military 
— while detailing the processes and historically precipitating events which 
seemingly have contributed to its emergence and its development. 
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The Antecedents of the Military in Pakistan 

The Pakistan armed forces, whose total strength for the year 1979—80 
is reported at 429,000 (including probably not more than 5,000 officers 
of the rank of captain and above) traces its history to the (British) Indian 
Army. 2 For an adequate understanding of the rise of the military institution 
in general and of its elite in particular, therefore, it is necessary to go back to 
at least 1857, when the British Crown took over the civil and military admi¬ 
nistration from the British East India Company. 

The concept of military bureaucracy as a politically neutral body may 
be valid to a larger extent in those countries where the institutions of demo¬ 
cracy have evolved over a longer period of time. But it is fallacious to extend 
the same assertion to such bureaucracies in those countries which have' 
acquired political independence from colonial mle after the end of the 
Second World War. In fact, the (British) Indian Army, from its very inception, 
was trained to be the ‘custodian of law and order’ and to promote colonial 
interests at the cost of different indigenous and regional interests within the 
sub-continent. It was thus essentially in opposition to the national political 
interests and demands, and its organization was always suhject to political 
considerations aimed at solidifying the imperial government interests in India. 
For example, it was consistently asserted by the (British) East India Company 
that the esprit de corps and efficiency of the Indian military element could be 
maintained only if it was organized on the bases of religious, linguistic, and 
regional affiliations. However, ironically and to the amazement of the Com¬ 
pany, when these organizational principles became primarily responsible for 
the increased communication among the Indian troops which facilitated the 
development of political consciousness, and ultimately resulted in the upri¬ 
sing of 1857, such principles were discarded. Instead, in 1859 the impe¬ 
rial government recommended ‘that the native army should be composed 
of different nationalities and castes, and as a general rule, mixed promis¬ 
cuously through each regiment.’ 3 The heterogeneous significance of religious, 
linguistic and regional identities was recognized once again in 1862, when it 
was recommended that the Indian ‘regiments may be raised locally and yet' 
contain different classes and sects’, and extreme care should be taken ‘to 
keep within the bounds of high caste men.’ 4 The early British policy was that 
of divide and rule, whereby the imperial government capitalized on the al¬ 
ready existing religious antagonism between Muslims and Hindus and between 
Sikhs and Hindus. Evidence to this effect can be found in a (British) Indian 
Army policy statement suggesting a deployment strategy for the maximum 
utilization of the Indian military element: ‘Keep your Sikh regiments in the 
Punjab, and they will be ready to act against the Hindoos, keep your Hindoos 
out of the Punjab and they will be ready to act against the Sikhs.’ 5 

With such organizational principles, the essential role of the (British) 
Indian Army was reduced to that of maintaining ‘internal security’. This 
imperial government’s goal of law and order’ was effectively realized through 
the deployment of one regiment of predominantly one religious, linguistic, 
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and/or regional affiliation to another region of a predominantly different 
religious or linguistic affiliation. Although the (British) Indian Army contri¬ 
buted towards internal political stability in accordance with the interests of 
the imperial government, it nevertheless enhanced regional and religious 
antagonism among different peoples of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 

Apart from such policies, there were other significant structural changes 
introduced in the Army after the uprising of 1857, the effect of which 
was still being felt as late as 1947 when political power was finally trans¬ 
ferred to India and Pakistan. One such structural change was the ratio bet¬ 
ween the British and Indian element in the Army. Whereas prior to the 1857 
uprising, there were 40,000 British troops out of an army of 300,000, in 
1867, the number of British troops was increased to 61,747. In order to 
increase the surveillance of the ‘Native’ troops, it was also decided by the 
imperial government to decrease its size to 120,000 in 1867. This ratio, of 
approximately one to two between the British and Indian elements, was 
viewed as necessary for the internal security of the (British) Indian Army as 
well as for the needs of law and order, and thus was retained for at least a 
decade after 1867. In 1878, the strength of the Army stood at 189,597 which 
included 6,002 British officers, 60,341 British and 123,254 Indian soldiers. 6 

Aside form such structural surveillance arrangements, communication 
between the Indian element and the surrounding socio-political environments 
was further truncated when the former was specifically alienated from the 
indigenous political and national culture. Thus, the major organizational 
principle for the Indian troops was such that ‘they shall be deprived, as far as 
possible, of community or national sentimentandinterest,and... be recruited, 
arid constituted, as to act in time of excitement and disturbance, as a check 
upon the other.’ 7 

The recruitment of Indian officers during 1858—1900 was minimal, and 
largely restricted to the most conservative segment of Indian society. Those 
few Indians who acquired officer rank were largely able to do so because of 
their political allegiance to the imperial government in opposition to the 
national demands. Even then, the Indian officer ranks were essentially sym¬ 
bolic, without the authority equivalent to that possessed by their British 
counterparts. According to one source, there were 2,923 *native officers’ 
in 1900, including such ranks as ‘Risaldar-Major’ and ‘Subedar-Major’ who 
were made the ‘honorary officers’. Risaldar-Major and Subedar-Major (which 
still exist in the Pa kis tan Army) belong to the ‘non-commissioned’ ranks, but 
after long service in the (British) Indian army and because of their back¬ 
ground as the ‘Native gentlemen of some status’ these were ranked as ‘hono¬ 
rary officers’. If these honorary ranks are excluded, by 1900, the total 
number of officers, including those holding such symbolic ranks as ‘body¬ 
guards’ and ‘Central India Horse’, generally assigned to the British Viceroys 
and Governors, was 180. 8 Due to the internal discontent of the Indian 
element in the army, along with the nationalists’ demands based upon desires 
of fhe newly emerging small educated segment, the imperial government, in 
1900, belatedly agreed to extend the Commission to Indians. However, this 
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Commission was to be extended only to the ‘old aristocratic families’, at first, 
while the essential motive behind this concession was to win their allegiance 
to the imperial government through ‘closer and cordial ties’. Thus, the intent 
of this concession was blatantly political rather than in the cause of effici¬ 
ency; it was specifically asserted that ‘the scheme adopted should have politi¬ 
cal rather than exclusively military complexion’. 9 

Although the combatant strength of the (British) Indian Army increased 
from 155,000 in 1915 to 573,000 in 1918, and to 624,000 in 1920, 10 
it was still not possible for Indian soldiers to receive the King’s Commission 
until the last year of World War I. The experiences of this war, which gave 
rise to an increase in the army’s strength, the grievances of Indian soldiers 
who felt that they were denied the same chances of promotion as their 
British counterparts, and the increasing pressure of the Indian nationalists, 
compelled the imperial government to extend the King’s Commission to 
Indians in 1918. 

Whereas the 1918 decision made it possible for Indians to enter the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst (England) as future officers of the 
(British) Indian Army, the selection procedure, nevertheless, was based 
upon nominations either by the British Governors or the Viceroy of India. 
This procedure was, however, changed in 1928, when the recruitment of 
candidates for officers’ cadre was through a competitive examination follow¬ 
ed by an elaborate oral test. Thus, from 1918 to 1928, the procedure assured 
the imperial government that only members of a small class of nobility and 
gentry would be able to acquire the King’s Commission. In 1918, it was 
decided to select ten Indians annually for military training at Sandhurst. 11 
Although this quota was increased to 20 in 1928, when many of the most 
senior officers of the Pakistan Army had their training, it was nevertheless 
dependent upon the number of vacancies made available by the imperial 
government. 12 

Induction of Indian officers into the (British) Indian Army was the result 
not only of post-World War I intense Indian nationalism, but also of the 
‘impact of the Russian revolution on the fears of the imperial government’. 

Militant post-war nationalism and mass unrest resulted in extra-ordinary 
repression as well as a new government attitude towards reforms — the 
impact of the Russian revolution on the fears of the imperial govern¬ 
ment was as important as the revolution’s impact on the nationalist 
movement. Paradoxically, the induction of Indian officers seemed to 
both placate moderate nationalist demands and help to build a more 

1 o 

effective army need in those troubled times’. 

The process towards Indianization of the Army was, however, very slow. 
According to one source, by 1923 only 80 Indians were commissioned 
officers. It was suggested that complete Indianization of the Army would 
require over 2,000 such officers. The attainment of such a goal was consi¬ 
dered to be essential if British interests were to be kept intact in the Indian 
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subcontinent/ It was also the imperial government’s view that the ‘solution 
of the political problem’ as far as India’s self-government was concerned 
was dependent upon the ‘solution of the army problem’. And since the 
Indianization of the army was slow, the imperial government, in 1924, 
suggested that the Indian nationalists’ demands for political autonomy must 
wait until the army was completely Indianized. 14 It is instructive to note 
at this point that the British government’s policy during the 1920s was to 
develop state institutions prior to the development of genuine social founda¬ 
tions which may have given rise to egalitarian tendencies on the subcontinent. 

The British government’s justification for a slow process of Indianization 
of the army was the scarcity of ‘leadership and soldiering’ qualities in ‘the 
Indian boy’, which were, however, in abundance among ‘the British gentle¬ 
men’. Thus, it was stated in 1924 that: 

The love of leadership and soldiering is one of the foremost charac¬ 
teristics of the British public-school boy of the present day, a form of 
ambition which is quite absent in the average Indian boy. ... The 
young British gentleman enters the British army for the love of sol¬ 
diering, and for the love of leading men in his unit. The Indian boy, 
certainly at present, enters the army, firstly, to serve alongside British 
officers, whom he respects, and secondly, for the izzat (honour) and 
the privileged position which a King’s commission gives him amongst 
his fellow Indians. (Emphasis added). 15 

Such disposition of the imperial government regarding Indian military 
aspirants, was due to the lack of opportunities made available to the Indians 
for upward mobility. This however, negates its own reinforced.(if not necess¬ 
arily created) myth of the ‘martial races’ of India, such asPathans, Baluchis, 
Jats, Marhattas, Sikhs, and Muslims of Punjab and Gurkhas of Nepal. 15 
Whereas, the officer ranks remained primarily a. monopoly of the British 
nationals, the combatant troops were primarily recruited from these so-called 
martial races. There was a further regional concentration within these popu¬ 
lations which is indicated by the fact that in 1929 ‘54% of the total com¬ 
batant troops in the Indian Army’ was supplied by the Punjab. And if the 
Gurkhas of Nepal are excluded, the percentage of Punjab stood at 62%. 17 
Such a regional concentration continued even after the independence of Pak¬ 
istan, With the predominance of Punjab and Northwestern Frontier Provinces, 
and a minimum representation from East Pakistan. Those few Indians, 
however, who made up the ‘native officers’ of the (British) Indian Army 
were from rural landowning backgrounds though not strictly the landowning 
aristocratic class. The urban educated class was not considered as adequate 
‘material’ for recruitment. In one sense, it was a racist policy of the ‘mind’ 
versus ‘body’ type, where the urban educated middle class was considered to 
be efficient for civilian clerical functions, wjule the rural landowners were 
considered better soldiers. Thus, in 1930, the imperial government’s thinking 
was as follows: 
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Broadly speaking, one may say that those races which furnish the best 
sepoys are emphatically not those which exhibit the greatest accomp¬ 
lishments of mind in examination. The Indian intellectual has, as a rule, 
no personal longing for an army career. . .. Whereas the most virile of 
the so-called martial races provide fine fighting material, other'commu¬ 
nities and areas in India do not furnish a single man for the regular 

1 R 

army. 

In order to meet the logistical needs of the Second World War, the (British) 
Indian Army was considerably expanded. Because of the improvement in war 
technology as well as increasing nationalism in India, it became difficult to 
find adequate numbers of British or Indian officers to meet the needs of such 
an expanded army. Whereas the British were reluctant to serve because of the 
increasing nationalism in India, the Indian intelligentsia seemingly was also 
reluctant to serve as gun-fodder for their imperial rulers. Thus, regardless of 
the reality of sophisticated war technology, the logistical needs forced the 
British government to lower the educational standards for those who were 
politically acceptable to the army. However, the political climate of the sub¬ 
continent during the World War II was of such a national intensity that, the 
Indian element in the (British) Indian Army could not avoid becoming a vic¬ 
tim of two conflicting loyalties. While on the one hand, Indianization of the 
army was essentially a concession to the nationalists’ demands, on the other, 
those who benefited from it were required to be the ‘instruments of foreign 
rule and of repression against the nationalist movements’. 19 For the Indian 
element of the army there were two possible ways to resolve this dilemma— 
either a rebellion against the imperial government or a total acceptance of 
their traditional professional role of maintaining law and order. Given the 
conservative background of the army, it accepted its traditional role of main¬ 
taining law and order through emphasis on ‘devotion to duty’ as was defined 
for them by the imperial government. 

On 1 October 1939, the total number of Indian officers in combat sections 
was 396; that of British officers, 4,028. With the outbreak of World War II, a 
‘temporary commission’ was initiated, which increased the number of Indian 
officers to 8,500 and of British officers to 13,500. These ‘temporary com¬ 
missioned officers’, however, were largely returned to civilian life after 
the war was over. With their return, the total number of officers in the (Bri¬ 
tish) Indian Army was reduced to about 2,600 at the time of transfer of 
power to India and Pakistan in 1947. 20 


After Independence: The Transition 

Tie majority of army officers at the time of independence were either 
British or non-Muslims, and thus were mostly not available for service in Pak¬ 
istan. According to one source, only 100 Muslim officers of the rank of 
captain- and above in the (British) Indian Army opted their services for Pak- 
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istan, and none of them was above the rank of colonel. 21 According to an¬ 
other source, there were probably ‘between 100 and 200 well trained Pakis¬ 
tani officers at the time of Independence’. These were the Pakistani officers 
along with ‘approximately 500 British officers’ who formed the higher mili¬ 
tary echelon of Pakistan in 1947. 22 Due to the structural origin of these 
officers in the landowning class, along with their adherence to sometimes con¬ 
flicting ideologies of feudalism and professionalism, the Pakistan Armed 
Forces remained largely predisposed toward maintenance of internal order, 
rather than becoming an institution primarily for the purpose of defence 
from external aggression. The former role has historical and operational legi¬ 
timacy as is apparent from the imperial government’s policy: 

Troops were employed many times a year to prevent internal disorder 
and, if necessary, to quell it. . . It is, therefore, well understood in 
India both by the police and by the military—and, what is even more to 
the point, by the public at large — that the soldiers may have to be sent 
for. 23 

On 1 July 1947, the imperial government decided that independent India 
and Pakistan would have operational control over armed forces by 15 August, 
but the administrative control was to continue under the ‘SupremeCommand’ 
until the respective governments were in a position to control and maintain 
their own forces. This Supreme Command was headed by Field-Marshal 
Auchinleck, who later appointed General Lockhart and General Gracey of 
the (British) Indian Army as Commanders-in-Chief of India and Pakistan res¬ 
pectively. In addition to such appointments, through the Supreme Com¬ 
mand it was made possible to assign about 500 British army officers to the 
operationally independent Pakistan Army, of which at least 480 were still 
present in Pakistan in 1951 when the first Pakistani General, Ayub Khan, 
became the Commander-in-Chief. 

Along with the establishment of the Supreme Command, a ‘Joint Defence 
Council’ was also formed, whose chief responsibility was to distribute the 
material assets of the (British) Indian Army between Pakistan and India. 
However, this ‘Council’ was forced to abandon its task unfinished due to 
India’s lack of cooperation. Pakistan’s resentment of this decision was des¬ 
cribed by Lord Birdwood in the following words: 

It was Pakistan’s bitter complaint that though the Defence Council 
might allocate stores and supplies to her Army, in fact orders were 
never translated into action. Pakistan claims that it has received less 
than justice in the division of military material. For this reason Pakis¬ 
tanis viewed the decision to close down the Supreme Command in 
November with dismay. They had not received their fair share, and with 
the abolition of a central independent authority they saw no prospect 
of ever doing so. Nor was the dissolution in accordance with the views 
of the Supreme Commander. We are reluctantly forced to the conclu- 
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sion that at this stage a certain lack of cooperation on the part of India 
was gradually undermining the effective functioning of the machinery. 2 5 

This and subsequent events predisposed the Pakistan army to perennial poli¬ 
tical conflict with India which has dominated Pakistan’s foreign policy since 
1947. 

Apart from carrying over this role of ‘internal security’ as discussed above, 
the Pakistan Army was organized and trained on essentially the same lines as 
was done under the (British) Army. Thus, a General Headquarters was esta¬ 
blished as a central agency responsible for the administrative affairs of the 
various armed services, along with the Inter-Services Selection Board responsi¬ 
ble for the recruitment of new officers for the emerging army in Pakistan. 
Training institutions, such as the Pakistan Military Academy and later, the Air 
Force Academy, were established on essentially the same lines as at Sandhurst 
in England and Dehra Dun in India. New army officers continued to be re¬ 
cruited from the landowning class, in addition to the small urban educated 
middle class, not only because this was consistent with the traditional recruit¬ 
ment policy of the imperial government but also due to the landed aristo¬ 
cracy’s interest in the formal political aspects of the country’s life. The ‘gen¬ 
tleman cadets’ who were trained and commissioned from such academies as 
‘gentleman officers’ were maintained in the cantonments. These cantonments 
were originally constructed for the (British) Indian Army and are physically 
as well as culturally distanced from the civilian sectors of the country. Accor¬ 
ding to Alavi, this exclusiveness of the Pakistan Armed Forces, ‘reinforces 
their professional character and role’ and creates a ‘sense of being a part and 
yet apart from the society in which they live’. This ‘duality in attitudes to¬ 
wards society, and professionalism of the army’ has created an ‘ambivalence’ 
in its attitude towards the political institutions in Pakistan. 26 Immediately 
after independence, the Pakistan Army was preoccupied with its reorganiza¬ 
tion, and as long as its privileged status in respect of pay and facilities was 
realized, it has little reason to oppose the policies of the conservative govern¬ 
ments based largely in the landed aristocracy or in the civil service elite. The 
privileged position of the army was assured by the policies of the government 
circles which had class affinity with the army officers. Apparently, however, 
due to certain historical events, such as the communal conflicts at the time 
of independence, a stand-off at the first Kashmir conflict in 1948, and the 
stalemate with India on the issues of canal waters and evacuee property, 
there developed a strong ‘nationalist anti-India’ element in the Pakistan 
Armed Forces. 27 

Having achieved a certain degree of organizational stability and the main¬ 
tenance of high morale amongst the rank and file, “Pakistan undertook the 
realistic appraisal of her situation’ and its rulers were ‘definitely thinking’ of 
having ‘a strong and reliable friend’ on her side in Pakistan’s conflict with 
India. 28 Thus, in its active pursuit of an alliance, Liaquat Ali Khan, the 
First Prime Minister of Pakistan, visited the United States in 1950, and in 
addressing the National Press Club in Washington, D.C., he said: 
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In a world of conflicting ideologies, the nations that have recently ach¬ 
ieved full sovereignty are likely to be the victims of mental confusion 
and consequent instability. Is it not, therefore, a matter of supreme 
satisfaction that at least one nation amongst such nations should not 
suffer from such confusion and should, as a matter of tradition and be¬ 
lief, be pledged to clear-cut and easily intelligible principles of demo¬ 
cracy and economic justice? 29 

While tracing the political institutional similarities beteen the United 
States and Pakistan, Liaquat Ali Khan also explicitly stated his belief in capi¬ 
talism which he considered as ‘the best way of tackling the economic equili¬ 
brium, not only in our country, but everywhere in the world’. 30 He en¬ 
couraged American entrepreneurs to invest in Pakistan. ‘We welcome foreign 
capital subject to the participation of indigenous capital up to 51% in certain 
industries and 30% in others but only if indigenous capital is forthcoming 
within a reasonable time’. 31 

In the area of defence, the Prime Minister, referring specifically to the 
United States, was offering his services. ‘We know that you are determined to 
defy aggression ... In such a task you will find Pakistan amongst your 
friends.’ Being preoccupied by Pakistan’s conflict with India over Kashmir, 
Liaquat Ali Khan made it clear that his definition of aggression was limited 
not merely to ‘communist aggression’, but was a general one. He, therefore, 
hoped' that the United States too, made no ‘distinction between one aggressor 
and another’. 32 Such a message must have been quite heartening for those 
American scholars and officials who ‘did not find it easy to interpret the 
significance of what was happening or to evaluate the attitudes and actions 
of Indians, Iranians, or Indonesians’. 33 Pakistan’s position must have further 
clarified the United States foreign policy thinking in the light of ‘India’s poli¬ 
cy of non-alignment’ with any major power or group of powers. 34 

After the assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan in 1951, the effective and 
operational power in Pakistan passed to the higher echelons of civil and mili¬ 
tary bureaucracies. Thus, the office of Governor-General of Pakistan went to 
a senior officer of the British (Indian) Audit and Accounts Service, Ghulam 
Mohammed, whereas the operative control went to Iskander Mirza, a Sand¬ 
hurst Military College graduate (also a member of (British) Indian Political 
Service), and who, in the course of time, became the first Defence Secretary 
and later the first President of Pakistan. Another important member of this 
power hierarchy was General Ayub Khan, also a Sandhurst graduate and the 
first Pakistani Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army. With this change of 
power, a formal desire for military assistance was first expressed by Pakistan 
to Brigadier General Meyers of the United States in 1951. Pakistan had, 
however, ‘failed to arouse sympathy in the State Department’ until 1952. 35 
The turning point in U.S.-Pakistan relations occurred when, in December 
1951, the post of the United States Assistant Secretary of State for the Near 
East-South Asia-African region was assigned to Henry Byrode. Byrode resign¬ 
ed his military commission of Brigadier-General in order to occupy this post. 
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Byrode had ‘no first-hand background of his own’ about this critical-region, 
nor had he any ‘guidance from his superiors’. Because of the need of an 
immediate policy regarding South-Western Asia, Byrode relied heavily upon 
Sir Olef Caroe’s thesis and had detailed discussions with Caroe during the 
latter’s visit to Washington, D.C., in 1952. 36 Byrode’s appointment to the 
State Department facilitated discussion between the higher echelon of civil 
and military bureaucracies in Pakistan and the Pentagon. Thus, in 1952 a 
very definite understanding between the two countries had been arrived at 
‘not only that a program would be/dndertaken but about what Pakistan 
wanted in the relatively small scale^rogram’. 37 

With the Eisenhower adminjsfration American thinking was given a stron¬ 
ger anti-communist bias. Pakistan, having already stated its anti-communist 
position in 1951, was onpSof the first countries in South Asia to become the 
focus of attention oi/me United States. Thus, John Foster Dulles visited 
Pakistan in May 1^53, and his visit was followed by a seven-man House 
Armed Services Committee visit in October 1953, and one by the Deputy 
Chief of the Umted States Mission in Turkey. 38 In the meantime, visits were 
being exchafiged between the higher officers of the civil and military bureau¬ 
cracies^! Pakistan. Thus, Iskander Mirza, the Secretary of Defence, and 
Genefal Ayub Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army, visited 
Turkey (a NATO ally) from where they proceeded to the United States on 
an invitation to visit the military installations there. 39 

While the Pentagon and the representatives of the Pakistan armed forces 
were engaged in expanding the ‘small scale program’ of 1952, the selective 
mass media in the United States was actively promoting favourable public 
opinion regarding possible benefits to the United States of the forthcoming 
defence alliance with Pakistan; and to achieve the success of this promotion 
exercise, played down India’s role in international affairs. The mass media 
thus for the first time specifically pointed out that India had a history of‘sym¬ 
pathy for the Communist causes’ and that its delegates in the United Nations 
‘stick closely’ with the Russian delegates. 40 Aside from the mass media, the 
United States Senate was also overwhelmingly in support of a United States- 
Pakistan defence alliance as an important step towards the containment of 
Communism. For example, when Senator Knowland, then the United States 
Senate Majority Leader, returned from a private tour of South and South¬ 
eastern Asia in 1953, he stated that ‘_Pakistan has the potential of really 

being like Turkey ultimately, in firmly standing against Communism’ and that 
“Pakistan could become an ally very definitely’ of the United States. Being 
disenchanted with India’s policy of non-alignment, in 1953, he also said that 
India should not be considered as a spokesman for Asia because of the diver¬ 
sity of ideological, cultural, and religious orientations of the region. 41 In 
1953, therefore, the United States had ‘found’ in Pakistan a tough and ready 
ally next-door to ‘neutral’ India. For American public consumption Pakistan 
was being described as having 

... a volunteer army of 300,000 ... It is not neutral but anti-com- 
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munist. . . Up to now the U.S. has been up against a great gap in its 
new global defense, a gap stretching from Turkey to the East Indies ... 
As a possible ally for U.S., Pakistan displays a tempting picture of 
power-potential and actual. 42 

Despite India’s fears that United States military assistance to Pakistan 
might be used against her, the expressed anxieties of the Arab nations that 
such an assistance might adversely affect U.S.-Middle East-Pakistan relations, 
and Eisenhower’s personal assurance to the Indian delegate in Washington, 
D.C., that the ‘U.S. will be cautious on the question of military alliance with 
Karachi’, it was disclosed in November 1953, that Pakistan and the United 
States, had agreed to re-equip Pakistan’s Army, which would cost at least 
$250 million. For the United States, the proposed agreement would mean the 
‘existence of a friendly army of 13 divisions’, and the use of bases ‘closer to 
die heart of the Soviet Union than any’ at that time. 43 

The sequence of events finally led to the announcement of military assis¬ 
tance to Pakistan on 8 February 1954. Senator William J. Fulbright, of the 
United States Foreign Relations Committee, one of the few critics of this 
decision, described the alliance as an ‘unfortunate mistake’ in the context 
of already existing tensions between.India and Pakistan. 44 

The first U.S.-Pakistan defence treaty was finally signed at Karachi on 19 
May 1954. Pakistan also became a member of the United States sponsored 
multilateral treaties such as South East Asia Treaty Organization (on 8 
September 1954), and the Baghdad Pact (later known as Central Treaty 
Organization or CENTO) in early 1955. Numerous other treaties were signed 
between Pakistan and the United States which overwhelmed almost every as¬ 
pect of the institutional fabric of the society. 


Rise to Power of the Military in Pakistan 

Although the Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement was signed in 1954, 
there were no sizable shipments to Pakistan until 1956. Since 1956, however, 
the United States has been the major supplier of military equipment and 
services under the military assistance programme (MAP). 45 There were times 
when Pakistan was described as the most ‘allied ally’ of the United States 
and, to the chagrin of others, one of the ‘client States’ of Asia. It was asserted 
by President Ayub Khan, in an address to the United States Congress in 1961, 
that Pakistan was the only country on the continent where the United 
States Armed Forces could land at any moment for the defence of the ‘free 
world’. 46 American military assistance, which continued for almost 15 years, 
decreased considerably after the Sino-Indian conflict in 1962, and was finally 
terminated (at least officially) in September, 1965, during the India-Pakistan 
war. But having acquired a sophisticated war technology through military 
pacts with the United States and committed a substantial proportion of the 
country’s financial resources to its use (see Table 5-1), the military establish- 


ment began to penetrate the civilian government of Pakistan. In 1954, when 
effective political power was assumed by the higher civil bureaucracy, the 
generals found it opportune to enter the political arena openly. As one ob¬ 
server has noted, ‘Quite symbolic of this significant change was the dismissal 
of the national government, the dissolution of the national parliament and 
appointment of a member of the Armed forces as a Minister in the new 
government’. 47 The new minister was none other than Ayub Khan who, 
in 1951, was thinking of having ‘a strong and reliable friend’ (in the United 
States, of course), and who, in coalition with the higher military officers and 
the Civil Service of Pakistan, frustrated the development of political demo¬ 
cracy in 1958 by staging a coup and assuming dictatorial powers which lasted 
until the end of his rule in 1969. 

The extent of military assistance to Pakistan has officially been kept secret 
until recently, when the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan resulted in some 
open offers by the United States, termed ‘peanuts’ by General Zia ul Haq. In 
the past, in the official U.S. statistics, the amount of military assistance to 
each country has, with the exception of Pakistan, being shown individually; 
military assistance to Pakistan, however, is reported under ‘Near East and 
South Asia’ regions. The totals for this region as a whole, and the recipient 

Table 5.1 

Defence Expenditure in Pakistan’s Economy r 


Defence Expenditure 



Defence Expenditure 

Per capita 

% of total govern¬ 

%of 

Year 

in U. S. $ million 

U.S.$ 

ment expenditure 

GNP 

1947-48 

32.4 

— 

50 

— 

1950 

136.8 

— 

51 

— 

1961 

234.2 

— 

58.7 

3.1 

1966* 

601.1 

— 

63.5 

5.3 

1969 

545.0 

4 

55.6 

3.4 

1970 

626.0 

5 

53.4 

5.3 

1971* 

714.0 

14 

55.7 

6.9 

1972 

406.0 

8 

59.1 

7.2 

1973 

471.0 

8 

58.1 

5.6 

1974 

575.0 

6 

51.0 

8.4 

1975 

725.0 

10 

— 

7.2 

1976 

806.0 

11 

— 

5.5 

1977 

960.0 

13 

~ 

6.3 

1978 

1,050.0 

14 

— 

5.7 

1979 

1,186.0 

15 

- 

5.9 


Source: The International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 
various years, 1965-1979/80, London, 1966-80, and Hasan Askari Rizvi, 
The Military andPolitics inPakistan, Lahore, Fisco Press, 1974. 

* Years of war with India or immediately after. 
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countries are stated, but the actual amount of military assistance to Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia is regarded as ‘classified information’, quoted only under 
‘Near East and South Asia Distribution’. However, it is,not difficult to see 
that the contributions of the United States to Pakistan’s military potential 
have been significant. Table 5.2 shows that out of S875.740 million of U.S. 
military assistance distributed between Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, India and 
Nepal, $68f.480 million or 77.8%, classified as ‘Near East and South Asia 
Distribution’ went exclusively to Saudi Arabia and Pakistan during 1947-60, 
1962 and 1963., With the Sino-Indian conflict of 1962, when the United 
States saw an opportunity of extending its global strategy of ‘containment of 
communism’ through a possible alignment with India, the United States’ pri¬ 
mary interest was shifted towards India and military assistance was also exten¬ 
ded to India. The extent of military assistance to Saudi Arabia is reported 
separately and thus is not included for the following years in the ‘regional’ 
distribution. No figures are available for Pakistan for the years 1967 and 
1968, but there is no indication that the United States terminated military 
assistance' to Pakistan after the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 1965. 

Studying the amount of military assistance received by Saudi Arabia after 
1963, figures for which are separately reported, suggests that the country’s 
military assistance programme has been comparatively small until the late 
1960s. 48 According to Jordan, Jr., the vast bulk of Near East-South Asia 

Table 5.2 

Military Assistance to ‘Classified Countries’ of the Near East and South Asia 
Region, 1946-60 and 1962-69 (U.S. $ millions) 


Countries Sharing the 


Yea 

Near East and South 

Amount Stated in 

Asia Distribution 

Column 2 

1946-1960 

574.000 

Pakistan, Saudi Arabia 

1962 

55.380 

Pakistan, Saudi Arabia 

1963 

52.100 

Pakistan, Saudi Arabia 

1964 

94.400 

Pakistan, India, Nepal 

1965 

87.781 

Pakistan, India, Nepal 

1966 

11308 

Pakistan, India, Nepal 

1967 

— 

— — — 

1968 

— 

— — — 

1969 

.171 

Pakistan ($ .088); 
India ($.053); 
Nepal ($.030) 

Total 

875.740 

— — — 


Source: Data for 1946-1960 are taken from Alaviand Khusro, 1970:63, and 
for the years 1962-1969 from United States President’s Reports to Congress, 
Fiscal Years 1962,1963-1969. 
a Data for 1961 are not available. 
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Distribution during the fiscal years 1950 to 1960 ‘has been given to Pakistan’. 
This statement has been further corroborated by the United States’ own 
admission that ‘over 90% of the military aid to the area (Near East and South 
Asian Countries) has gone to Pakistan, Iran, Greece and Turkey’. 49 

Harrison estimates the amount of military assistance committed to Pakis¬ 
tan by late 1959 as $522 millions. 50 

To get a, more clear idea of military assistance received by Pakistan, it 
would perhaps be appropriate to attempt a hveapons analysis’. Table? 5.3 
shows the weapons available to Pakistan in 1965 and the country of their 


Tabie 5.3 

Weapons Available to Pakistan: Source of Supply, 1965 


Weapon 

Number 

Source 

9mm Sten Submachine gun 

- 

U.K. 

.303 Bren light machine gun 

- 

U.K. 

7.68mm Madsen machine gun 

— 

Denmark/Germany 

.50 cal. Browning machine gun 

- 

U.S. 

83mm rocket launcher 

— 

— 

60mm mortar 

- 

— 

81mm mortar > 

- 


125mm artillery) 


U.S. 

150mm artillery) 

900 

U.S. 

17 mm artillery) 


U.S. 

20mm Oerlikon cannon mounted 

- 

U.S. 

on weapons carrier 

90mm antiaircraft weapon 

_ 

U.S. 

155mm self-propelled guns 

- 

U.S. 

M4 Sherman tank 

Probably about 200 

U.S. 

M-24 Chaffee light tank 

about 50 

U.S. 

M41 Bulldog light tank 

about 50 

U.S. 

M47- and M48 Patton tank 

about 400 

U.S. 

T-33 jet trainer 

at least 6 

U.S. 

T-37 jet trainer 

at least 22 

U.S. 

Martin B-57 bomber (Canberra) 

30 

U.S. 

Canberra bomber 

50 

U.K. 

F-86 Sabeijet 

100 

U.S. 

F-104 Starfighter 

50 

U.S. 

Light cruiser 

1 

U.K. 

Destroyer 

8 

U.K. 

Frigate 

3 

U.K. 

Coastal minesweeper 

8 

U.S. 

Patrol craft 

4 

U.K. 

Submarine 

1 

U.S. 


Source: United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 1967:329-30. 
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origin. It is obvious that the United States has been primarily responsible for 
‘modernization’ of the Pakistan military, though the contributions of the 
United Kingdom have also been significant. Since the 1965 Indo-Pakistan 
conflict, when United States military assistance was ‘officially’ terminated 
(until recently), Pakistan has also been receiving supplies from the Peoples 
Republic of China; compared to the U.S. contributions, however, the extent 
of these has been relatively small. According to an informed source, the new 
Chinese supplies have not altered the basic U.S. character of the bulk of 
Pakistan’s arms, nor Pakistan’s reliance on the United States for spare parts, 
and to a lesser extent, ammunition. 51 According to a high ranking military 
officer in Pakistan, the impact of the United States’ assistance ‘has been 
significant and its results far reaching’ at least in terms of being a ‘reliable 
source of supply to meet present and future needs’ of the country 5 2 

Although the United States has been a reliable source of military supplies 
for Pakistan in the past, from the latter’s point of view Pakistan and other 
such ‘allies’ have essentially become the dumping grounds for obsolete or 
obsolescent military equipment. Quoting Brigadier-General Thomas R. 
Philips, a military analyst of The St. Louis Post Dispatch, Harrison comments: 


The military aid program ‘has been turned into a dumping ground 
for . . . getting rid of obsolete or obsolescent military equipment’ 
when the Air Force gets military aid funds in disposing of a B-57 jet 
bomber to the NAP, it can apply the funds to new model aircraft. Thus, 
the recent decision (1959) to transfer eight B-57s to Pakistan (another 
installment of at least as many has been promised), each given a book¬ 
keeping value of $864,541, meant a net credit on the Air Force books 
of nearly $7 million. B-57s were expendable because the tactical Air 
Command recently cut down from 18 to 9 wings. 53 


Despite- all such assistance, the interests of die United States in supporting 
Pakistan’s Army were very selective. Thus; those parts of the army in 
(Azad) Kashmir and East Pakistan were excluded from such assistance. Such 
arrangements were consistent with the/Sverall U.S. policy in South Asia. It 
has been argued elsewhere that one o£/fhe major interests of the United States 
was to safeguard oil supplies froimme Gulf for the industrial capitalist world; 
and this could be effectively realized if sophisticated war technology could be 
easily deployed in this regiojvr 4 Kashmir and East Pakistan were obviously 
not strategic places for sifcn purposes. Furthermore, as Kashmir has been a 
perennial source of confl ct between India and Pakistan, it was not in the 
interest of the United St; tes’ hegemony to alienate India by assisting Pakis¬ 
tan’s troops deployed in or near Kashmir, particularly during the Kennedy 
administration, when India was being approached with an increasing fervour. 5 5 

Having supplied Pakistan with armaments, it also became essential for the 
United States to train Pakistani personnel to handle this equipment. The 
goals of such training were not, however, of a purely technical nature but 
political as well. In view of the key position of the military elite in the Third 
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World, the United States has been increasingly ‘stressing the necessity for 
training and education in more than narrowly^military skills’. 56 This trai ning 
whether political or military, was done primarily under the United States 
Military Assistance Program (MAP Training). MAP has trained over 300,000 
officers and other ranks, either in the United States or overseas, from over 
70 countries during 1950-1971. Lefver, before the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on National Security Policies and Scientific Development, emphasized the 
importance of MAP training as one of the major U.S. foreign policy instru¬ 
ments since the end of the World War II, whose goals are: 

First, our security interests, by promoting stability within and among 
participating states and by enhancing their capacity to defend them¬ 
selves. Second, our larger political interests, by strengthening the bonds 
of mutual understanding through a person-to-person program that has 
introduced thousands of actual or potential foreign leaders to American 
life and institutions. 57 

With the exception of the fiscal year 1968-69, when 60 Pakistani officers 
were trained under MAP, the data for other years is not available and is pre¬ 
sumably classified. 1968-69 were the years when active military assistance to 
Pakistan was at least ‘officially’ terminated. However, given the fact that 
Pakistan was once identified as the most ‘allied ally’ of the United States, it 
is reasonable to conclude that probably hundreds of Pakistan’s military offi¬ 
cers and other ranks were exposed to MAP training, either in the United 
States or other overseas territories. As one Pakistan senior military officer 
wrote in 1963: 

Under the aid program, a number of courses and study tours were 
arranged, with a view to enabling officers and other ranks to study 
American techniques and familiarize themselves with the American 
equipment. . . These courses, study tours and visits ... were bound to 
have a decisive influence on the ideas of the officer corps. They soon 
made their impact on the thinking of Pakistani commanders and staff. 
In the organization of the army, American ideas influenced the planners 
in a number of ways... , 5 8 

Thus, the military establishment in Pakistan, by the late 1950s was equip¬ 
ped, not only with formidable technical and material resources, but also with 
an ideological stance favourable to world capitalist interests. As the basic 
structural contradictions resulted in the political instability of Pakistan, the 
military took over the state apparatuses in alliance with the bureaucracy, and 
finally destroyed even the semblance of political democracy in Pakistan. 

The official justification of the first coup, according to Ayub Khan, was 
the ‘weak and irresolute governments’ which had permitted ‘discipline to go 
to pieces’, and the politicians who had engaged in ‘a ceaseless and bitter war 
against each other regardless of the ill effects on the country, just to whet 
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their appetite and satisfy their base motives.’ 59 While deploring the coup ‘as 
a matter of principle’ The New York Times, in an editorial on 12 October 
1958, legitimized it in the following words: 

In Pakistan both President Mirza and the Army’s Head General, Ayub 
Khan, have stated clearly that what they propose and wish to do is to 
establish in due course a fine honest and democratic government. There 
is no reason to doubt their sincerity. 60 

Such justifications do not hold water when they are understood in the pro¬ 
per regional political context of the time. In the background of this military 
takeover was the Mossadeq episode in Iran; the collapse of the Baghdad pact 
following the end of feudal monarchy in Iraq, and the impending general 
elections in Pakistan, which had increased the growing restlessness of the 
masses who did not favour military alliances with the West. These were the 
events of far reaching consequences adversely affecting the global interests of 
the United States. A popularly elected government in Pakistan at this junc¬ 
ture would have meant deterioration of the United States’ position in the 
region. 61 Thus, without denying certain elements of truth in Ayub Khan’s 
indictment of politicians on the level of personal conduct, the primary reason 
for the coup was the overriding desire of the United States to protect its oil 
interests in the region, along with the maintenance of the Pakistani military’s 
newly acquired privileges. 

Once in power, the military, after a symbolic reprimand of the corrupt 
and inefficient public bureaucracy, collaborated with the Civil Service of Pak¬ 
istan in pursuit of the effective neutralization of the traditional politicians. 62 
In its dfesire to create a positive public image, the military also extended its 
control of the mass media by creating the National Press Trust in collabora¬ 
tion with the leading industrialists of the country 63 

This is not the place to go into details of the mechanisms which facilitated 
the military-bureaucratic control of the Ayub regime. Suffice it to say that 
the symptomatic solutions introduced to solve the structural problems of an 
agrarian class society such as Pakistan, despite their occasional short-term 
successes, further contributed towards deepening its crisis. With an increasing 
involvement of U.S. advisers in almost every phase of the development 
process, the Americans had already acquired effective control of the economy 
and the military as early as 1960 64 Symbolic of this process were the U-2 
flights from Peshawar over the Soviet Union (and the public disclosure of 
such flights after Garry Powers’ plane was brought down by the USSR). Such 
events affected the national sensibilities of the people and brought into focus 
the questions of Pakistan’s sovereignty and the potential dangers of her 
alliance with the Western powers. 

After a shdrt honeymoon with Pakistan, U.S. foreign policy veered signifi¬ 
cantly towards India at the time of Sino-Indian conflict in 1962; a change 
that provided occasional rumblings in the Pakistani leadership: for example, 
Foreign Minister (Mohammed Ali), while addressing the National Assembly, 
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stated that ‘Pakistan will not be camp-follower of any power group’ and will 
be looking toward ‘the closest ties with China’. 6 5 

In Peking on 13 October 1962, Pakistan-China negotiations for the limi¬ 
ted purpose of demarcating the border of Pakistan-held western Kashmir and 
China’s Sinkiang province began. A possible treaty of friendship between the 
two countries was vaguely referred to in these talks. This nominal accord 
created doubts in the U.S. about Pakistan’s ‘anti-Communist’ credentials. The 
United States’ overriding desire to contain Communism, rather than to deve¬ 
lop durable relations with an ally, became further apparent when Walter 
McConaughy (then U.S. Ambassador to Pakistan) asked for ‘Pakistan’s assu¬ 
rance of military standstill with India for the duration of Sino-Indian, border 
hostilities’. 66 Western hopes for a united India-Pakistan coalition against 
China virtually evaporated with the Sino-Pakistani agreement. This provided 
the United States with a rationale for a re-appraisal of its South Asia policy, 
which resulted in substantial military assistance to India, thereby strength¬ 
ening her position in Kashmir 6 7 

The provision of military assistance to India was first agreed upon at the 
Macmillan-Kennedy meeting at Nassau in December 1962, when the U.S. and s 
Britain jointly agreed to provide her with around $120 million worth of 
equipment. The main military assistance to India, however, came in May 
1964, when the Indian Defence Minister was promised more than $500 
millions worth over the next five years by the United States, with an addi¬ 
tional promise from Britain of $50 million. This was a crucial development in 
the context of the IndoPakistan conflict. While commenting on these 
developments an American observer noted in 1964: 

India - the largest single gap in the ring of alliances with which John 
Foster Dulles hoped to contain Communism —has therefore been closed. 
Maybe that is a good thing? Certainly it is for India. But its con¬ 
sequences may not all be good ... In closing the gap we may have 
opened a Pakistani one . . . Pakistan’s Eastern wing is now hopelessly 
inferior to India 6 8 

Despite Ayub’s attacks on the United States for its ‘opportunism’ and its 
‘agglomeration of power’ around China’s periphery, with the potential 
risk of ‘another Korea’, and Bhutto’s declarations that Pakistan needed 
to review its ‘military and political commitments’ in the light of the American 
seventh fleet patrolling the Indian ocean and airlifting arms to India, the 
objective realities of the time were of such a magnitude that, even if there 
had been a genuine desire to do so, Pakistan could not have broken away 
from its western alliances. Commenting on Pakistan’s dilemma at the time 
Hangen, an american news correspondent in India in 1963, said: 

Pakistan today is embittered, frustrated, vengeful. After ten years of 
close association with the United States, Pakistan is no nearer wresting 
Moslem Kashmir from Indian rule... As long as Ayub holds power the 
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country will be nominally in the western camp and even after he goes, 
I don’t see where Pakistan can torn except to the West for the kind of 
massive economic underpinning it has learned to expect. 69 

Pakistan, armed with U.S. military hardware (by 1965, it had already 
received $1.2 billion'worth of armaments and $2.6 billion in economic 
assistance), entered into another war with India which, in turn was also armed 
by the U.S. as well as by the U.S.S.R. After the initial hostilities, the super¬ 
powers were successful in bringing about a ceasefire following the Tashkent 
summit. At first, Pakistan was hesitant about participating in this summit, 
until in a dramatic telephone call Lyndon Johnson persuaded Ayub Khan 
‘to go or else’. 

Although the U.S. military assistance to Pakistan and India was officially 
terminated in 1965, the U.S. devised a strategy that would permit supply of 
arms to Pakistan without inflaming Indian or American public opinion. This 
strategy called for Pakistan to purchase American weapons from a third 
country, such as Italy, Turkey or Iran. Thus, according to one source,Pakistan 
received 80 F—86 Sabre jets from Iran in 1966, which were originally made in 
Canada under a U.S. license. 70 

Until 1971, the military-bureaucratic rule remained unchallenged, except 
for a few court actions; then, a combination of events, such as increasing 
material inequalities and the associated development of political conscious¬ 
ness, increasing class contradictions, and civil war in East Pakistan temporarily 
put an end to the military rule. Contradictions in the claims to power by 
members of the military and higher Civil Service were so obvious by this time 
that the peasantry and the urban industrial workers could no longer be fooled. 
Thus, in the 1970 elections, the masses elected those candidates whose 
parties were promising either regional autonomy or socialist programmes. 
There was a complete ‘rout of the Brass’. 71 During elections for the National 
Assembly, which was also supposed to formulate a new constitution, the 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) led by Mr. Bhutto won 81 seats (all in West 
Pakistan), and the Awami League won 160 seats (all in East Pakistan). With 
the Awami League holding a majority in the National Assembly (160 out of a 
total of 300 seats), the real possibility of a loose confederation and greater 
regional autonomy for East Pakistan surfaced. This was unacceptable to the 
power structure in West Pakistan and precipitated a serious crisis. In all 
fairness it must be said that it was the inept leadership of the Awami League 
and the PPP, combined with the role of the military generals and India’s 
active military intervention which resulted in the civil war in East Pakistan 
and the ultimate dismemberment of Pakistan. 72 Such events, however, 
should not be seen as the ultimate cause of the crisis, but as the logical 
consequences of the class nature of an agrarian society, within which contra¬ 
dictions were further promoted by the encouragement of rapid growth of 
wealthy landowning and industrial classes by the American dispensers of aid, 
who assured Ayub Khan that he must foster ‘private enterprise’. 73 

With the debacle of the Pakistan army at the hands of India in the 1971 
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war, the prestige of the military stood at its lowest ebb in the whole history 
of Pakistan. This enabled Mr. Bhutto, the PPP leader, to remove at least 43 
top generals, admirals and air marshals from the services. 74 With the rising 
expectations in response to the political promises of the PPP, the peasantry 
and urban workers were increasingly demanding their fulfillment. These 
demands could not, however, be effectively met with nominal reforms, 
such as nationalization of selected sectors of the economy and land reforms. 
The PPP leader, Mr. Bhutto, now at the helm, showed reluctance to make 
radical departures from the past, as is evident from his perception ofPakistan’s 
position under the changed geo-political situation in South Asia-. Bhutto’s 
position with respect to its Western alliance in 1972 was as follows: 

Certainly the two alliances, CENTO and SEATO, and the bilateral 
pacts with the United States, remain largely valid. But politically and 
militarily they have become ineffective. I do not plan to make any 
formal changes in our own relationships. I would prefer to leave the 
final determination on the questions to the national assembly, especially 
when the Indian forces continue to occupy part of Pakistan and all of 
the East (Pakistan). But my personal view is that the bilateral under¬ 
standing with the United States can be kept intact . . . with a clear 
understanding of each country’s obligation. This will require meeting 
. of minds, also some re-drafting. After all, a qualitative change has 
taken place in this region since the 1971 treaty signed by India and 
Soviet Union. 75 

Although, in 1975, the United States lifted the embargo it had imposed 
during the East Pakistan crisis, Pakistan still did not have sufficient funds of 
its own to go into the market for major purchases of armaments. Its only 
immediate hope lay with Iran, and the U.S.-supplied arsenal in the area. 
In 1976, Mr. Bhutto once again approached the United States for arms. His 
justification for renewed military assistance was based upon the newly 
emerging Indian Ocean crisis, with Soviet inroads into the subcontinent, 
the adjacent Persian Gulf and the Red Sea area. 76 India’s acquisition of a 
nuclear device and her increasing closeness to Moscow, combined with the 
secessionist movements in Pakistan provided additional justification for 
seeking such assistance. Due to an overwhelming commitment to Iran at this 
time, and the internal instability of Pakistan, the Americans remained some¬ 
what non-committal on the question of military assistance to Pakistan until 
they were activated by the recent changes in Iran and Afghanistan. 

In the interim, in an attempt to solve Pakistan’s economic problems, 
Bhutto led the country deeper into new dependency relations with the 
oil. producing nations of the Middle East, a process which had already started 
during Ayub’s regime. Thousands of skilled and semi-skilled workers began to 
leave Pakistan for Saudi Arabia, Dubai, Abu Dhabi, Kuwait, Iran etc., at the 
expense of the country’s own needs. At the same time OPEC’s investment 
was also increasing in those sectors of the economy in Pakistan which would 
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hardly be called top developmental priorities. Such an apparent complement¬ 
arity, whereby Pakistani labour force is employed by the Gulf states which 
in turn invested in Pakistan, may have modified the structures, technologies, 
services and skills of the country in the short run; but as Feroz Ahmed 
demonstrates' elsewhere in this volume, such new dependency relations set 
limits to the economic development which prevents the skills and talents 
acquired by Pakistanis locally or abroad being utilized. At the same time as 
local living standards fail to improve, owners of the means of production look 
for markets abroad. 

Since the downfall of Bhutto’s government, and yet another military 
takeover in 1977, the dependency relations with the Gulf states have further 
enhanced their ideological and political significance for Pakistan. The present 
military government, with its patronage of highly organized fundamentalist 
religious (Islamic) parties, but lacking any significant constituency among 
the masses, relies heavily on the unequal dependency relations with the 
oil-exporting Muslim states to acquire legitimacy by proxy. In addition, 
recent changes in Afghanistan and Jran, are also being used by the military 
elite in Pakistan to legitimize their claim to power in the eyes of their Wes¬ 
tern allies. For instance, Pakistan was signalling her regional importance to 
the .United States and its allies, by taking her Ambassador, Yakub Khan, 
from Washington and sending him to Moscow, presumably to demonstrate 
flagging confidence in the U.S. as the Shah’s regime in Iran was about to fall 
and events in Afghanistan were leading up to the Soviet intervention. 77 
Temporarily, the United States exhibited some bewilderment in the face of 
the events which have changed the geo-political situation, particularly in 
South Wesfern Asia and the Gulf, and this enables Pakistan’s military govern¬ 
ment to re-establish its legitimacy as the only dependable ally of the West. 
As one observer recently noted, the Pakistani regime ‘has reason to welcome 
an event [such as the Russian presence in Afghanistan] that has reopened the 
apparently boundless coffers of the U.S. treasury and led the American 
government to discover a vital interest in the territorial outlets.’ 7 8 Apparently 
the Pakistani regime is about to become confirmed in its optimism, when 
Carter’s promises (labelled as ‘peanuts’ by General Zia ul Haq) are being 
realized to the extent of $500 million annually for the coming five year 
period under the Reagan administration. 79 

In conclusion, it appears that events such as the secession of East Pakistan, 
the 1971 war and defeat with the imprisonment of 90,000 Pakistani soldiers 
(finally released in 1974) by India, have considerably reduced the prestige 
of the military in Pakistan. However, due to the changing geo-political situ¬ 
ation precipitated by events in Iran and Afghanistan, and the Iranian—Iraqi 
conflict, the dependency relations with the U.S. and the oil producing Gulf 
states will continue to strengthen the institutional power of the military 
and the bureaucracy. With its genesis in the colonial era, the military esta¬ 
blishment in Pakistan continues to flourish under neo-colonial auspices. 
Sir Olef Caroe was a prophetic witness to the seed planted by the British and 
foresaw how it would develop in the new age of imperialism. 
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Part III: The Maintenance of 
Dependency 

6. Pakistan in the Debt Trap 

Jamil Rashid 

Pakistan was established in 1947, in the name of the downtrodden Indian 
Muslim community. Soon after independence, the country accepted foreign 
economic and military aid, ostensibly to alleviate poverty and to secure its 
borders against outside interference. Unfortunately, after 33 years, Pakistan 
has remained poor, with one of the lowest per capita incomes and highest 
illiteracy rates in the world. The majority of the population is deprived of 
even the most basic human needs; the daily calorie intake is about 2,100 per 
person in Pakistan, as compared with the minimum international standard of 
2,600 calories. The average Pakistani is trapped by the foreign debt, of ten 
billion dollars incurred since the early 1950s, and is obliged to work hard 
with low pay in order to pay interest. 

This survey of foreign aid to Pakistan demonstrates how aid has added to 
the misery of the majority of the population. It has, at best, helped to creafe 
a small business-cum-industrialist class with its own vested interests. Military 
aid has created an elite army which has ruled the country since 1958, except 
for the five and a half years of the Bhutto era, from 1971 to 1977. 

Aid is not a free grant — it has a high cost. Because of its debt liabilities, 
Pakistan will be a mortgaged country for many years to come. The Pakistani 
aid experience is analogous to credit buying in the Western countries. Let us 
say that the Western industrialized countries have issued credit cards .with 
high monthly interest rates on unpaid balances to developing nations. The 
Pakistani people, through hard work, have produced many goods, and by ex¬ 
porting them to overseas countries, they have managed to pay their credit 
card instalments faithfully. Because of their good credit rating, their credit 
limit is increased, but at a higher interest rate, since the creditors know that 
Pakistani requirements have increased with the rising population and growing 
military expenditures. Once the country has incurred credit liability, there is 
no way of repaying but to take further loans, in order to at least pay the un- 
pajd balances. There’are institutions at the international level willing to give 
aid in order to help the creditors collect interest, and thus, a vicious circle of 
debt sets in. 

According to the simple theory of economic development, the need for aid 
arises from a ‘two-gap’ approach. 1 A poor country such as Pakistan needs 
investment funds for maintaining even the existing low standard of living in 
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the face of increasing population growth. In a country with no foreign invest¬ 
ment or aid, investment funds are only available from the savings of the 
people. If the country is poor, savings are low. The first gap arises then bet¬ 
ween investment requirements and available savings from domestic sources. 
With industrial development posited as the ultimate goal of economic pro¬ 
gress, the country requires foreign machinery for technological advancement. 
This can be procured only if a country can export, because for a balanced 
foreign trade, a country can only import as much as it exports. A poor coun¬ 
try usually has only raw materials to export, which often suffer a declining 
demand due to introduction of synthetic materials. Furthermore, according 
to basic supply theory, if more raw materials are produced for earning foreign 
exchange, the extra supply will lower prices. A second gap then arises bet¬ 
ween the small amount of foreign exchange available to a poor country and 
its need for imported foreign goods. 

It follows from the ‘two-gap’ theory that Pakistan needs foreign exchange 
aid to fill the gap between import and export deficits. Of course, a simple 
solution to the ‘two-gap’ problem is to have an investment programme with¬ 
in one’s means and to have a balanced foreign trade, where the country im¬ 
ports to the extent of its export capacity. China (until 1979) and a number of 
other countries have followed this model of self-reliance, but Pakistan has 
chosen the path of accepting foreign loans, disguised as ‘aid’. 


What is Foreign Aid? 

Foreign aid is defined according to one’s needs and frame of reference. Inter¬ 
estingly enough, the Pakistan Government has been most generous in accept¬ 
ing a hilly inclusive definition which suits the donors admirably. In the words 
of Pakistani officials, ‘the term international assistance or foreign economic 
aid, [comprises] various types of loans — including those repayable in local 
currency, untied loans, and loans tied by a country — money grants, commo¬ 
dity giants, and export credits of more than a certain duration’. 2 In simple 
terms, according to Pakistani officials, even those firms which come to Pak¬ 
istan and invest in Coca-Cola or other similar products and make a 200—300% 
profit are also providing foreign aid to Pakistan! 

A Swedish economist, Marian Radetzki, makes the following remarks re¬ 
garding foreign investment treated as aid: ‘If private flows (foreign invest¬ 
ment) were included in the definition of aid, by analogy, Canada, rather than 
India, would be by far the largest aid recipient in absolute terms. . .’ 3 Cana¬ 
dian industries have over 60% foreign investment, mostly from the United 
States. (In 1980 approximately $70 billion of foreign investment was earning 
profits in Canda.) In spite of discouragements through taxation policies, for¬ 
eign firms are attracted to Canada because of high profits and relatively cheap 
labour. The Canadians would be appalled if told that foreign private invest¬ 
ment is aid to Canada. 

The following is a more appropriate definition of aid: ‘Aid equals the value 
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of the grant embodied in the resource transfer.’ 4 'In other words, if a grant is 
given without any condition for the return of even the principal sum (a comp¬ 
letely free'gift) then it is pure aid. In another form, if a loan is given at 2% 
interest, when the same money could easily bring a 5% return under similar 
conditions anywhere in the world, then the difference of 3% is pure aid. 
Nowadays, this type of aid does not exist, and in fact, Pakistan has been for¬ 
ced to pay much more for credit through tied loans, where prices of goods 
bought under the agreement are at times 100% over the free market price. 
For example, Pakistan pays interest at the market rate, say 6% on $100, but 
because of tied aid, is obliged to buy goods from the donor country, where 
$50 worth of goods are sold to Pakistan for'$100. Obviously, the Pakistani 
buyers are not only paying double the real price but also interest payment on 
the double price! 

What are the different types of aid/loans available to Pakistan? 

1. Grants 

Nowadays, these usually are charity funds from church groups, acquired 
through door-to-door collections. Some administrative costs are reimbursed 
by governments in the donor countries. Pakistan was given some generous 
grants, especially by Canada, in the early 1950s. The United States also pro¬ 
vided a free grant of wheat under the ‘Food for Peace’ programme, prior to 
Pakistan’s acceptance of defence treaties with the West. The interest saved on 
interest-free loans can be included in this category, with the market rate of 
interest as .the index. 

2. Technical Assistance 

This category includes training provided to personnel from Pakistan and other 
underdeveloped countries and the salaries and expenses of foreign experts 
who work in Pakistan. For instance, under the Colombo Plan, many Pakis¬ 
tanis travelled to Western countries for technical and academic training. The 
Ford Foundation provided funds to experts from Harvard University to set 
up the Pakistan Institute of Development Economics (PIDE) at Karachi. 
According to the Ford Foundation’s annual report: ‘The adviser’s main task 
was to help Pakistani officials become fully skilled in the science, art, and 
organization of national planning. , .’ s These foreign experts often entrench 
themselves in the upper levels of the governments of the developing countries. 

At times, the political role of these experts is questionable. During the 
1970-71 Pakistani crisis, the role of the Ford Foundation was quite signifi¬ 
cant. Outlook, a Karachi weekly, published documentary evidence on this in 
its 22 July 1972 issue. Similarly, trainees who return to Pakistan are often 
spokesmen of the donor countries. PIDE was instrumental in preparing Five- 
Year Plans within the framework of Harvard University models of develop¬ 
ment. This development strategy polarized Pakistani society into a very rich 
elitist business-industrialist class on the one hand and the impoverished 
masses on the other. ZA. Bhutto quite vehemently attacked the Harvard 
model of development, and a full paragraph in the Foundation Papers of the 
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Pakistan Peoples Party stated how his party, if elected, would change the 
planning strategy. However, the role of these experts did not diminish during 
the Bhutto era. Under the-present military regime, foreign experts, particu¬ 
larly military advisers, have increased their role substantially. 6 

On the other side of the coin, there was Mahbubul Haq, who, after his 
return from Harvard, wrote his famous book, The Strategy of Economic Pla¬ 
nning, in which he argued that Pakistan should not spend its money on non¬ 
productive activities such as education and social uplift. According to Haq, 
inequality of income distribution was acceptable because poor people con¬ 
sumed most of their money, while the rich saved and invested it. This type of 
thinking led to a strategy of keeping wages low throughout the 1960s while 
profits were sky-high. In the words of Mahbubul Haq, the ‘growth philosphy 
demands that the expenditure on the provision of social services should be 
given less emphasis. Ironically, he was the first economist who clearly de¬ 
monstrated that the Harvard model had created the 22 families who control¬ 
led over 70% of Pakistani financial assets in one way or the other. 

3. Bilateral Loans 

These are agreements between Pakistan and individual donor countries, which 
take the form of two types of tied assistance. First, in single tying, loans are 
usecl for the purchase of the donor’s goods. For instance, the United King¬ 
dom lends $ 10 million to Pakistan at 5% interest for the exclusive purchase of 
British goods. Double tying involves loans for specific goods. For example, 
the British government loans Pakistan $10 million for the purchase of British 
railway coaches. Pakistani buyers have to purchase these railway coaches at 
British prices, even if the same type of goods is available elsewhere in the 
world at much lower prices. 90% of world economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries, including Pakistan, comes under this category. 

4. Multilateral Assistance 

Some of the funds for foreign aid are channelled through multilateral insti¬ 
tutions such as the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
by the donor countries. Although there is much talk of the World Bank con¬ 
tribution, in actual fact, a very small part of aid/loans is provided by the 
Bank. 

5. Project Aid 

Under this category, a donor country provides loan funds for previously 
approved specific projects, such as the construction of a small tool machinery 
complex or of Intercontinental Hotels in big cities. The main advantage for 
the donor country i? that Pakistan has to depend permanently on it for spare 
parts and personnel after the completion of the project. 

6. Non-Project or Commodity Aid 

Mostly raw materials, machinery and accessories for existing industries are 
provided under the category of non-project aid. It is often linked to project 
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aid, but its terms can be stiffer since it is given once the project is underway 
and new machinery is required to complete it. At times, PL 480 and emer¬ 
gency aid are incorporated under this category. 

PL 480: Commodity aid includes the well-known PL 480 (U.S. Public Law 
480) agreement whereby surplus American wheat and cotton are sold to 
Pakistan under liberal terms. Although it is commonly believed that these sur¬ 
plus commodities are either given free or for payment in local currency, an 
examination of PL 480 paints a different picture. 

Viewed from the perspective of the donor country, PL 480 is basically a 
mechanism for the export of surplus U.S. agricultural commodities through 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Under price stabilization schemes, the 
surplus is already paid for and has to be disposed of as efficiently as possible. 
PL 480 is also a costless but very effective way for the U.S. government to 
influence the foreign policy of the recipient country. PL 480 operates in the 
following manner: American farmers, through then highly mechanized 
agriculture, are able to produce enormous amounts of wheat, cotton and 
other agricultural commodities. If too much is produced, prices will go down. 
If the U.S. government procures this extra wheat and charges Pakistan at least 
$1 per bushel for it, to be paid in local currency (Pakistani rupee), then the 
funds can be applied to U.S. Embassy expenditures and other activities. 
There will be a saving of U.S. dollars, which would have otherwise been used 
in Pakistan. These savings can now be given as economic aid with interest set 
at the market rate. Thus, a commodity which was thrown away has now 
turned into a valuable asset. 

Over the years, PL 480 has been divided into the following programmes: 
1) Title I, which makes concessionary sales to foreign governments often in 
local currency; 2) Title II, under which the U.S. government provides grants 
of food to voluntary agencies and relief groups for distribution abroad, 
usually in food-for-work programmes or during natural disasters; 3) Title HI, 
under which food is provided to the recipient government as under Title I, 
but the loan is written off if the government uses the revenues from the sale 
of the food for development purposes. 

The United States is able to regulate PL 480 grants and sales under differ¬ 
ent tides, according to the economic climate in the recipient country and the 
dictates of foreign policy. For instance, since 1967-68, up to 80% of commo¬ 
dity aid under PL 480 Tide I, which was previously repaid in rupees, has been 
repaid in dollars with interest. When loans are provided for industrial develop¬ 
ment, the government of Pakistan is quite often obliged to accept PL 480 aid, 
even though some commodities may be in surplus in Pakistan itself. During 
1972-73, when cotton was in surplus, Pakistan still imported raw cotton from 
the United States under the commodity aid programme. 

Cooley Loans: One very interesting outcome of the rupee payment for sur¬ 
plus commodities is the generation of Cooley Loans. There is a huge balance 
of Pakistani currency in favour of the U.S. account, which is turned into U.S. 
funds in a very ingenious way. Under an agreement with Pakistan, Cooley 
loans are available to U.S. citizens, partnerships with Pakistani businessmen. 
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associates and corporations which have their principal place of business in 
the United States, with the provision that U.S. citizens will have a majority 
share. Pakistani firms are eligible for Cooley loans only if the loan would lead 
to an expansion of the market for U.S. agricultural products in Pakistan or 
abroad. If a Pakistan-based U.S. firm uses Cooley loans, it is quite feasible 
that the profits from these enterprises will be sent to the U.S. partly by way 
of foreign exchange through conversion. In accounting procedures, these 
firms will be listed as foreign, with all the privileges of tax holidays and high 
salary payments to their resident U.S. staff in Pakistan. 

The different forms of aid make aid management a complicated affair. The 
donor countries achieve the best results in portfolio management, where each 
loan is used to counteract losses in others. 


Historical Overview 

The United States became a strong military power through technological 
developments in its arms industry. After the Second World War, it took over 
the West’s responsibilities in two ways: firstly, Marshall plan aid managed to 
bring European economies into the U.S. fold, and, secondly, the U.S. assum¬ 
ed the colonial role of controlling Europe’s former colonies. While European 
countries were provided with useful economic aid, the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries were given military aid to modernize their armies for preventing internal 
dissent or the intervention of any power other than the United States. Against 
this background aid to Pakistan started in 1950 under the Colombo Plan. 
From now on, U.S. economic aid was linked with the foreign policy of con¬ 
taining socialist countries in Northern Asia. Liaquat Ali Khan, the first 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, toured the U.S. and soon after his return, on 2 
February 1951, Pakistan signed its first technical assistance agreement with 
the United States. Under this programme, Pakistani personnel were trained in 
the American social sciences and military system. By 27 March 1952, the 
World Bank, basically an instrument of American foreign economic policies, 
entered the picture with its first project loan of $27.2 million to Pakistan. 

The Korean War boom, caused by the high demand for Pakistani cotton 
arid jute, produced some enterprising Pakistani industrialists, who were in the 
market for American and European machinery. In September 1952, the Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank of the United States provided generous credit but, of 
course, at the market rate of interest. Gradually, Pakistani industrialists 
developed good relations with American finance houses and new commercial 
loans were given. 

Even before 19 May 1954, when the first defence pact was signed with the 
United States, Pakistan was given $250 million worth of military equipment. 
Under this agreement, top Pakistani military officers were sent to the United 
States fbr training. During 1954 and 1955, two new military pacts were 
signed, SEATO and the Bagdad Pact (later changed to CENTO), under 
which Iran, Turkey and Pakistan were made a part of American defence stra- 
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tegy in West Asia. From the perspective of the Pakistani army, these pacts 
were advantageous because they provided military training to aspiring offi¬ 
cers. However, the alliance with the U.S. had a number of harmful reper¬ 
cussions. In terms of foreign relations, Pakistan was isolated from the pro¬ 
gressive Arab regimes and its relationship with India deteriorated. 

Moreover, most equipment provided by the U.S. and its allies was sophis¬ 
ticated, geared to the Western defence strategy, its maintenance was expen¬ 
sive. Spare parts were purchased under stringent economic conditions.Pakis¬ 
tan also had to spend increasing amounts of its local funds in maintaining 
highly paid officers. 8 From 1955 onwards, Pakistan spent over 50% of its 
annual budget on defence. 

In 1955, Pakistan inaugurated its First Five-Year Plan. It required invest¬ 
ment funds for an ambitious scheme of industrial development, which domes¬ 
tic savings alone could not provide. To fill the gap, Pakistani planners looked 
toward their newly acquired allies. The United States not only came forward 
with generous grants but established the Pakistan Institute of Development 
Economics (PIDE) for training young Pakistanis in the art of economic plann¬ 
ing according to Harvard models. During 1955 -60, a number of U.S. experts 
came to Pakistan, including Edward Mason, Gustav Papanek and Stephen 
Lewis. After their return to the United States, they paid glorious tributes to 
the Pakistani entrepreneurs, who had made enormous profits at the expense 
of the peasants and factory workers of Pakistan. Papanek’s book, Pakistan’s 
Development: Social Goals and Private Incentives, introduced the famous 
phrase ‘robber barons’ to describe Pakistani industrialists and businessmen. 
The book demonstrated, without inhibition or reservation, how the Pakistani 
peasants were squeezed in order to create industrial tycoons. 9 

Although the First Five-Year Plan was not considered a success, it helped 
to lay the foundations for future economic planning. Emphasis was placed on 
heavy industrialization with high capital inputs, although the country had an 
abundance of unemployed labour and a large and fertile agricultural sector. 
During the Plan period, a good portion of foreign aid came in the form of 
grants, and private foreign investment, especially in high-profit consumer 
goods industries, increased. Table I provides an overview of the the twenty 
years’ experience of aid/loans to Pakistan. The three Five-Year Plans in 
Pakistan’s economic history were prepared and executed with the full consent 
and participation of American advisers. 

As can be observed, there was a sudden change in grant/loan composition 
from the First to the Second Plan and then grants declined drastically. Keith 
Griffin, a British economist, could not help remarking, ‘It is perhaps unfair as 
well as indelicate to suggest that grants decreased once Pakistan’s alignment 
with the West, its acceptance of'U.S. military aid, and its membership in 
SEATO and the Baghdad Pacts (CENTO) were assured — but the suspicion re¬ 
mains nevertheless.’ 10 

In 1960 the Aid to Pakistan Consortium was established. Its members are: 
Belgium, Canada, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, West Germany, the World Bank and its associates, includ- 
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Table 6.1 

Foreign Assistance to Pakistan, 1950—75 
(in million $) 





Grants as a 


Total 


% of Total 

Period 

Assistance 

Grants 

Assistance 

Pre-First Plan 

337 

216 

64 

First Han (1955-60) 

1,073 

578 

■54 

Second Han (1960-65) 

2,757 

1,105 

40 

Third Han (1965-70) 

2,746 

704 

26 

1970-75 

3,994 

375 

9 

Total assistance 1950-75 

10,907 

2,978 

27 


Source: Pakistan Economic Survey 1978-79, Government of Pakistan Fi¬ 
nance Division, Islamabad, p.146. 


ing the International Development Association (IDA). The Consortium was 
basically created to minimize competition among the big loan givers and to 
maximize their benefits from high interest rates determined under a common 
policy. It wields a lot of power in Pakistan; in fact, the whole economic poli¬ 
cy of the country is directed towards satisfying its members. 

Aid from the Soviet Union and China started in the early 1960s. These 
countries emphasized public sector expenditure, i.e. oil exploration or the 
development of the National Steel Corporation. The first loan from the 
U.S.S.R. of $30 million was for oil exploration. China gave a credit of $60 
million in 1965, followed by another of $6.9 million, with no interest, which 
was to be repaid in Pakistani commodities. Denmark and Canada were also 
generous in extending grants and soft-term loans, prior to the commencement 
of the Consortium arrangement. 

From 1965 onwards, Pakistan managed to get more aid in absolute terms, 
but under hardened conditions. It was now caught in a vicious cycle in which 
previous project aid had to be maintained with new inflows of aid at a high 
rate of interest. Since 1972, even yearly budgetary requirements are met in 
part by outside resources and the Pakistani economy is surviving on a year-to- 
year basis. * 

Thus, there are three clear periods in Pakistan’s history, of foreign aid: 
(1) 1950-55, when Pakistan procured grants; (2) 1955-60, when Pakistan 
was awarded increased loans but reduced grants; (3) 1960-65,* when large 
loans with high interest rates and increasingly harsh conditions comple¬ 
tely mortgaged the,country. The country’s pressing economic difficulties are 
the result of this enormous indebtedness. Heavy dependence on foreign eco¬ 
nomic aid has led not only to the exclusive development of an industrialist 
class, but also to regional disparities which eventually split the nation. There 
is now a new dependence on the Arab oil-rich countries for procuring loans 
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Table 6.2 

-Total aid (Free Grants) and Loans (Interest Attached) Contracted by the Pak¬ 
istan Government, 1947-75 (in $ million) 

1947-55 


Pre-lst 

1st Plan 2nd Plan 

3rd Plan 1970-75 Total 

Countries or Agencies Plan 

1955-60 1960-65 

1965-70 Yearly Figures 

Pakistan Aid Consortium 
(including some UN. 
agencies) 

Grants 207.8 

566.9 573.1 

331.6 

279.8 

Loans/credits 

Consortium less US. 28.0 

81.5 436.3 

706.2 

789.4 

US. repayable in $ 15.0 

3.6 6543 

819.4 

571.7 

US. repayable in Rs. 20.0 

275.8 245.7 

191.1 

Nil 

Financial.institutions 
under US. control: 

IBRD, IDA and IFC 58.2 

93.4 3992 

361.1 

586.2 

Non-Consortium sources 

Grants 

-Australia 7.7 

11.2 6.1 

4.1 

0.1 

China - 

60.0 

46.3 

— 

Islamic Countries - 

_ _ 

_ 

7.2 

Loans/credits 

Mainly socialist 
countries, Austria 
and Denmark. — 

69.6 

155.2 

748.5 1 

- China 

Islamic countries - 



217.4 2 
992.641 3 

Indus-Tarbela development 
—Funds provided mainly by 
Canada, Au stralia, India, U JC. 
NewZealandandUS. - 

887.1 

\ 

32.0 

Total grants assistance 215.6 

578.1 1,105.2 

703.9 

375.1 

Total loans/credits _ 121.2 

496.6 1,805.1 

2233.4 

3,618.6 

Total grants & loans 4 336.8 

1,074.7 2,910.3 

2,937.3 

3,993.7 

Grand total of grants/loans to Pakistan, 1947-75... 

... $11.3 



1. Includes loan of $4933 million by U.S.S.R. 

2. China is separated from socialist countries only for convenience, as pre¬ 
viously grants were shown separately. 

3. Includes $618 million by Iran. 

4. Totals may not be exact because of rounding figures and sonie unlisted 
small loans/grants. 

Source: Pakistan Statistical Year Book, 1974; also adapted homPakistan Eco¬ 
nomic Survey, 1978—79, Islamabad, Government of Pakistan, Finan¬ 
ce Division. Breakdown is given up to 1975 because there is a time 
lag for accuracy, as aid promised usually takes 3 to 5 years to be 
actually disbursed. 
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and grants whenever possible. 11 


Debt Services 

The curreftt aid diplomacy of the Pakistani rulers involves convincing past 
donors that aid is necessary, not for any new development, but to pay the 
debt services incurred on old loans. Although the export earnings of Pakistan 
have improved, the import bill has increased at a faster rate. There is no sign 
of an end to aid dependency. Pakistan has contracted over $14 billion in 
grant/loan assistance since independence. Table 62 provides the background 
on the donor countries and types of loans provitfed to Pakistan over the 
years. Table 6.6 further shows that the U.S. and the financial institutions 
under its control gave the majority of loans and usually under strict condi¬ 
tions and at high interest rates. Although the Table ends in December 1975, 
the proceeding years tell a similar story. Except for several loans which were 
contracted in former East Pakistan and were later turned into grants, over $2 
billion was added to Pakistan’s debt burden. After a regular payment of debts 
and debt services, Pakistan still owed $9.2 billion in net debts to the world 
community on 30 June 1978. 

Debt services include yearly partial payment of the principal borrowed and 
interest on the remaining balance. In the early years, a large portion of debt 
services consisted of interest payments. However, whenever there was a mora¬ 
torium on the payment of debt services, due to wars or internal calamities, 
the interest liability increased because the unpaid interest became a part of 
aid, and the donors charged interest on this aid. Thus, interest was effectively 
charged on interest! 

A very alarming factor is the rising ratio of debt services to export earn- 


Table 6.3 

Pakistan’s Debt Service Ratio, 1960—78 ($ million) 


Period 

Debt 

Service 

Export 

Earnings 1 

Debt Service 
Ratio to E.E. % 

1960-65 (2nd Plan) 

219 

2,298 

9.5 

1965-70 (3rd Plan) 

612 

3,155 

19.4 2 

1970-75 

948 

4,276 

22.2 

1975-78 

1,202 

3,588 

33.5 


1. For commodity export. 

2. Although the average for the 3rd Five-Year Plan is 19.4%, in 1968—69 
the ratio was 233% and in 1969-70,25.8%. During the 1970s, it never 
fell below 20% in any individual year. 

Source: Pakistan Economic Surveys (1960-79), Government of Pakistan, 
Finance Division, Islamabad. 
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mgs. International economists usually assume that a 20% debt service ratio to 
export earnings is quite .dangerous. From 1966 onwards, Pakistan passed that 
mark nearly every year. It was the foreign remittances of overseas Pakistani 
workers which saved the country from total bankruptcy. 12 Table 6.3 shows 
the amount of debt services paid up to December 1978 and the average debt 
ratios from 1960 to 1978. It should be ftoted that Pakistan has already paid 
nearly $3 billion in debt services (principal and interest) as of 1978. 

Another problem arises from the technicalities of gross disbursements and 
the actual flow of aid. According to the Economic Survey of 1974—75, an in¬ 
creasingly higher percentage of gross aid had to be returned to the lending 
countries and international financial institutions in the form of principal and 
interest dues. During the Second Plan, gross disbursements of foreign assis¬ 
tance amounted to $2,393 million, while the aggregate debt services payment 
was $219 million. The net amount of resources transferred from abroad rep¬ 
resented 90% of the gross inflow for the full five years. During the Third Plan, 
the net resource transfer was reduced to 80%. Between 1970 and 1978, the 
net transfer further diminished to around 65% (see Table 6.4). By 1980, 
yearly debt services were around $700 million. 

If an individual year is considered, in 1972—73 the net inflow, of foreign 
aid was as low as 46% and in 1973—74 around 60%. 

Table 6.4 

Pakistan: Net Inflow of Aid, 1970-78 ($ million) 


1970-75 1975-78 

Gross disbursement 2,892 2,881 

Debt service 953 1,002 

Net transfer of aid/loans 1,939 1,879 

Net transfers as % of gross disbursement 67.7% 65 2% 


Source: Pakistan Economic Surveys (Islamabad; 1970—79) Government of 
Pakistan, Finance Division, 1970-79. 


Another way of viewing debt services is to measure the burden on the average 
person caused by high interest payments without an actual flow of goods. 
Debt services are paid in foreign currencies from export earnings. Initially, 
exports generate income at home, but they also entail a sacrifice from the 
people, because they cannot consume those goods which are exported. For 
example, in recent years Pakistani vegetables and meat have‘been exported to 
the Middle East. If a country is rich enough, export earnings will buy domes¬ 
tic or imported goods. However, in Pakistan, export earnings are either used 
to finance interest payments on foreign aid and loans, or to pay higher prices 
for those items which are in demand but not available because they are 
exported or not manufactured in the country. The import of these goods is 
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often hampered by foreign exchange difficulties. 

Thus the debt trap is in fact a vicious spiral: a country needs aid because 
of high import requirements and balance of payment difficulties. Its balance 
of payments deteriorates because of high import costs and expensive tied 
loans; the country then needs more and more aid, and more aid means higher 
debt services, with higher interest rates for new loans. Because of higher debt 
services, the country needs even more aid! 


Tied Aid 


The mechanism of high import prices works in two ways: first, the inflation¬ 
ary prices of Western countries automatically increase the requirement for 
loans in order to meet the import bill. Second, with tied aid, prices are 
usually higher than in the competitive world market. Table 6.5 shows the 
price differential between goods purchased under restrictive tied-aid agree¬ 
ments and purchased elsewhere on the open market. 


Table 6.5 

Instances of Higher Prices Paid by Pakistan under Tied Aid 


Project/Items Imported 

1. Billets (steel) 

2. Wheel & axle assemblies 
(price per assembly) 

3. Hard board industries 


4. Pakistan Western Rail¬ 
ways imported 18 loco¬ 
motives (had to be ship¬ 
ped in U.S. ships) 


Lowest Price Lowest Price 

from Tied from 

Source Elsewhere 

$172.22 (USA) $91.98 (Sweden) 

$794.10 (USA) $308.70 (Japan) 

Complete plant Germany offered 
from Japan — lowest price 
tied credit for 
the whole pro¬ 
ject 

$14,500 freight $6,800 per locomo- 
charges paid, five 

per locomotive (Norwegian ships) 113 


% Difference 
of Over¬ 
payment 
87 
157 

123 


Source: Extracted from: M. Haq, ‘Tied Credits — A Quantitative Analy¬ 
sis’, in Adler and Kuznets (eds.). Capital Movement and Economic 
Development (New York, 1967). 


The burden of tied aid is twofold: first, the tied loan obliges Pakistan to 
import from the donor country, usually at high interest rates; and second, 
in every instance the price under tied credits is higher and. so the country 
is obliged to pay interest on higher prices. Table 6.5 shows, for example, how 
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Pakistan was obliged to pay interest on freight charges of $14,500 per loco¬ 
motive shipped by a U.S. company instead of the possible alternative of 
$6,800 per locomotive charged by a Norwegian shipping firm. 

According to Mahbubul Haq, it is difficult to arrive at an overall quantita¬ 
tive judgement as to the amount Pakistan could have saved by buying on the 
international market instead of through all the tied foreign credits that it 
obtained. By his own calculation, which he admits is a low estimate, Mah¬ 
bubul Haq found that Pakistan could have saved, at the minimum, $60 mil¬ 
lion if a $500 million loan was given without ‘tied’ conditions. 13 

Clearly the long-term consequences of tied aid are serious. Some of the 
major problems of tied loans are as follows: 

(a) Because tied loans raise the cost of imports, the gap between export 
earnings and import payments has been increasing in Pakistan. Furthermore, 
the terms of trade have worsened over the years. Pakistan buys the same 
quantity of goods at higher prices, while it sells larger quantities of goods 
at lower prices. As import bills are usually higher than total export earnings, 
worsening terms of trade increase debt liabilities each yeaf without a corres¬ 
ponding greater inflow of goods. 

(b) Under tied loans, machinery is imported from a specific country, 
and fiiture spare parts have to come from the same donor country. The cost 
of these parts increases with time, so that in order to maintain existing pro¬ 
jects, Pakistan has to increase its debt liabilities. 

(c) As time goes on, past loans will mature and debt repayment obliga¬ 
tions will also increase. If these loans are not paid upon maturity, the unpaid 
balance is added to the principal, new, usually higher interest rates are char¬ 
ged, and consequently the debt burden increases. 

In spite of these heavy costs to Pakistan, the economic planners, including 
Mahbubul Haq, never really challenged the aid system except to complain 
occasionally that the donor countries were exploiting Pakistan unjustly. John 
White, a British economist who justified the benefits of aid to Pakistan and 
other underdeveloped countries, confessed that, after all, foreign loans have 
trapped a number of underdeveloped countries in a vicious cycle of debt. 14 


The Real Value of Aid 

The real value of aid at the world level has been steadily declining. Accord¬ 
ing to Radetsk, in 1968 the real value of disbursed aid at the world level was 
59% of the given figure of $8.2 billion, so that in effect its real value was 
about $4.8 billion. By 1970, the real value had decreased to 55% of the $ 10.1 
billion of economic aid slated for that year, so that the real value was about 
$5.6 billion. 

Irving Brecher and S A. Abbas calculated the real value of aid to Pakistan 
using a similar methodology, and found that the real value was about 60% of 
aid given jn 1967. 15 Since then, the climate has changed dramatically against 
Pakistan, and so the percentage is now below 60%. 
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The nature of the debt trap is also revealed through the percentage of in¬ 
terest paid to donors, as in Table 6.6. If anything, the calculations in the 
Table are on the conservative side: 

The table demonstrates the extent to which high interest rates increased 
the total liabilities of Pakistan. In 1965, Pakistan had to pay 62.3% interest as 
percentage of principal to the United Kingdom, 52% to the Netherlands', and 
41% to West Germany. Once again, it should be noted that the situation has 
worsened since then, and the figures for interest as percentage of principal 
have risen dramatically. Over the years, Pakistan has had to frequently re¬ 
schedule its interest payments, which then became part of the unpaid balance 
for the following years. Thus, again interest was charged on interest. 

Table 6.6 

Foreign Loans to Pakistan up to June 1965—Selected Countries (millions Rs.) 



No. of 

Principal 

Interest 


Interest as 

Country/Agency 

Loans 

Repayable 

Payable 

Amount 

% of Principal 

France 

26 

119.8 

28.9 

148.7 

24.12 

Japan 

9 

7415 

292.7 

1,034.6 

39.45 

Netherlands 

7 

72.3 

37.6 

109.9 

52.00 

United Kingdom 

14 

737.1 

4593 

1,196.4 

6231 

West Germany 

45 

961.7 

3943 

1,356.0 

41.00 

United States AID 

38 

337.7 

885.5 

4,262.5 

26.22 

IBRD 

19 

1,429.2 

716.3 

2,145.5 

50.12 


Source: External Debt Servicing Liability, State Bank of Pakistan, Karachi, 
1965. 


The Donor Countries 

The terms and conditions of foreign loans vary for each country, according to 
its domestic economic conditions and foreign policy priorities. 16 While 
Canada, China and Denmark have been quite generous, the terms of the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom, West Germany and the United States have varied from being 
mildly generous to extremely hard. 

Canada has been quite generous in its commitments of aid andloans to Pak¬ 
istan. Until 1960, it provided grants in the form of project assistance; techni¬ 
cal assistance and commodity aid averaged about $ 12 million each year and 
were also given in the form of grants. However, after the inception of the Aid 
to Pakistan Consortium, Canada was obliged to have a uniform loan policy, 
and as a result Pakistan incurred interest liabilities on new loans. 

The United States has provided the largest volume of economic and mili¬ 
tary assistance. Over 50% of Pakistan’s total liabilities, as they stand today, 
are owed to the U.S. With such a large sum, the U.S. can afford to spread out 
the risk, and indeed some of its loans are on soft terms. However, a large 
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amount of interest is procured from hard-term loans, especially since 1971, 
when rupee liabilities were turned into dollar payments. It is important to re¬ 
member that the U.S. also provides multilateral aid through the World Bank 
and other international financial institutions. The loans from these agencies 
vary from soft-term to the hardest conditions possible. 

The terms of PL 480 agreements have increasingly turned against Pakistan. 
Commodity assistance under PL 480 is now exclusively paid in dollars instead 
of local currency as in earlier periods. 

Under the so-called Green Revolution, Pakistan increased its wheat pro¬ 
duction, and at one time, it was even claimed that the country was self- 
sufficient in wheat. However, wheat was still imported under PL 480 at rising 
prices: the price of wheat increased two and a half times between 1971—72 
and 1974-75. Moreover, Pakistan had to pay for the wheat in dollars, at ris¬ 
ing interest rates. Ironically, under PL 480 Pakistan was also obliged to accept 
surplus cotton from the U.S. which further dampened Pakistani cotton 
prices, already low because of the country’s cotton surplus, especially in the 
after— math of the separation of East Bengal. Table 6.7 demonstrates how 
wheat and cotton imports under PL 480 increased Pakistan’s debt liabilities 
to the U.S. 

Table 6.7 

Pakistan Commodity Assistance Under PL 480 (Value in U.S. $ million) 

1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1974-75 

Commodity /Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Wheat (lakh tons) 10.1 52.1 7.2 42.7 11.0 66.8 4.00 6 3.156 

Cotton (000 bales) 10.0 2.2 9.7 2.3 11.0 2.9 

Source: Pakistan Economic Survey, 1974—75, Islamabad: Government of Pakistan, 
Finance Division. 


Beset by its own economic problems, Britain has pursued an aid policy 
dominated by commercial interests. A large portion of its aid has been tied or 
double-tied, with provisions favouring exports from those industries experien¬ 
cing difficulty at home. It is hard to cite one instance where the U.K. provi¬ 
ded a totally free grant to Pakistan. In fact, Britain is the only country with a 
well-developed and commercially-oriented Ministry of Overseas Development 
whose main task is to regulate the economic policy of British aid to the Com¬ 
monwealth countries and other underdeveloped regions. 

The French programme for foreign assistance to Pakistan started in 1957. 
Most of the aid comes in the form of export credits, with a very short-term 
duration — from a few months to two years - and at high interest rates. The 
French are not very different from the British, except that their overseas aid 
programme is not as developed and the relationship between France and her 
former colonies is of a different nature than that of the British Commonwealth. 
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West Germany is an interesting case. It has a large balance of payments 
surplus because of high export earnings. These surpluses are now used for 
loan purposes, which ironically cause more trouble to the West German eco¬ 
nomy because the eventual repayment of loans at high interest rates increases 
its foreign surplus and puts pressure on the Deutschmark. Its aid to Pakistan 
commenced in 1960—61 after the establishment of the Pakistan Consortium. 
Most of it is on a bilateral basis with tied loans. Grants are negligible, and 
terms are fairly harsh. For instance, export credits are repayable over a maxi¬ 
mum of 10 years and bear an interest of 6%. A number of P akistani industri¬ 
alists overused German credits in the lavish import of machinery, regardless 
of its utility in the labour-abundant economy. 

Chinese aid is on a barter basis and no foreign exchange is involved. Pak¬ 
istan pays no interest, and the principal is repaid in goods instead of foreign 
currency. China has been quite generous in its terms. The repayment period 
is long and price negotiations are undertaken at the government level, instead 
of through private firms who often exploit Pakistani businessmen by over¬ 
pricing, as in the case of many other barter agreements. 

The USSR and the Eastern European countries operate through barter 
agreements. However, the USSR has given loans for oil exploration and the 
Karachi Steel Mills on favourable conditions. 

The Muslim Countries 

Since the oil boom, the Muslim countries have increased their economic aid 
to Pakistan. In the past, Kuwait provided some short-term, interest-free 
loans towards meeting the balance-of-payment problems of Pakistan, but 
since 1973-74, new nations have emerged in the aid picture. The OPEC Fund 
was established for helping developing nations, and Pakistan has received 
some aid from it. Table 6.8 provides an up-to-date picture of the grants/aid/ 
loans from the Muslim countries to Pakistan. 

Iran is the major donor, providing nearly 55% of the total loans and 
credits. The major aid agreement with Iran was concluded on 12 June 1974 
for $580 million, to be disbursed in three instalments of $250, $180 and 
$150 million over the years 1974—75,1975—76 and 1976—77. By the end of 
1977, the whole sum promised was utilized. 

Iran’s interest in Pakistan stems from the political situation in the region. 
Baluchistan especially has a special significance for Iran. Iranian Baluchistan, 
like Pakistani Baluchistan, is the poorest region in the country. Pakistani 
Baluchistan has a long shoreline facing the Indian Ocean; the Western coun¬ 
tries have repeatedly m^de it clear that the area is of vital strategic impor¬ 
tance. ■The Shah, a protege/ of the United States and its allies, warned that any 
disturbance on the border between the two Baluchistans would be a matter 
of grave concern. Accordingly, most of the aid under the Shah’s regime was 
earmarked for Baluchistan, and a large number of joint ventures were under¬ 
taken within the region, with equity participation. In order to keep Pakistani 
regimes in line, the Shah made sure that aid and loans were given for only 
short periods of time. Thus, the amortization period of an Iranian loan of 
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$580 million was eight years which meant Pakistan had to return the borrow¬ 
ed money within a short time, unless another agreement was reached with 
extra conditions attached, according to the political climate of the time. 
After the Shah was overthrown, an alternative had to be found. Saudi Arabia 
seems to have assumed the Shah’s role in the area. Once again a country link¬ 
ed with the United States has become the champion of conservative, theocra¬ 
tic regimes of the Muslim world. 

Table 6.8 

Grants and Loans from Muslim Countries to Pakistan 1973—79 ($ million) 


Country 

Total Grants 

Loan/Credits 

Iran 

7 9 

641 2 

Saudi Arabia 

79.0 

130.7 

UA£. 

2.0 


Abu Dhabi 

0 

153.0 

Kuwait 

0 

69.0 

Libya 

0 

80.0 

Qatar 

0 

10.0 

OPEC Fund 

0 

45.4 

Islamic Development 

Bank 

0 

36.1 

Grand total for 

Muslim countries 

88.9 

1,165.4 

Iran’s share 

8.8% 

55% 


Source: Pakistan Economic Survey, 1978-79, Islamabad: Government of 
Pakistan, Finance Division. 


From the above table two important' points should be noted. First, it is a 
myth that the Muslim countries have provided large sums to Pakistan as 
grants or at no interest rate. Up to now, only $88.9 million was given as 
grants, while $1.1 billion came as loan/credits. Out of this total, approxima¬ 
tely 55% came from Iran under the geopolitical policy of the Shah. Second, 
Saudi Arabia, commonly accepted as the closest Muslim ally of Pakistan, pro¬ 
vided only $130.7 million in loans for specific projects with equity participa¬ 
tion, which earned profits so that no interest rate was charged. The rest, of 
the Muslim countries, including Libya, provided aid only under the loan/ 
credit system, charging interest where applicable or demanding equity partici¬ 
pation with profit sharing. Abu Dhabi, a.small nation, has some institutional 
links with Pakistani banks, and thus the amount of its loans is fairly large in 
relation to the size of the country. 
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Future Prospects 

If Pakistan continues to depend on foreign aid and loans for the economic 
development of the country, then the future looks bleak. Lauded in the 
1960s as a model of rapid economic growth, Pakistan now provides a model 
of a country deeply trapped in debt, with limited prospects of getting out. 
Pakistan’s debt burden grows more serious every year. It was once glamorous 
to see new machinery imported, new buildings constructed and a few bright 
students gping abroad under aid programmes, but Pakistan has to pay a heavy 
price for these short-term gains. As many more debts mature in the 1980s, 
short-term credits will be necessary to get short-term relief from the payment 
of large sums. 

In the immediate future, the majority of the people in Pakistan will suffer 
— they will be asked to produce more, consume less and export large quanti¬ 
ties of goods at increasingly unfavourable terms of trade. Unemployment will 
increase, and a number of trained people will leave the country. We have 
already reached the point where the daily foods of the poor people, the pul¬ 
ses and rice which are essential for survival, are exported in order to earn 
foreign exchange for paying debt liabilities. Over the past five years, the for¬ 
eign remittances of Pakistanis overseas have become the major source of for¬ 
eign exchange earnings. 17 Consequently, manpower export is at the core of 
the government’s financial strategy and the Pakistani rulers are concentrating 
on pushing out the country’s brightest and most highly skilled personnel. 

Options for Pakistan 

What options does Pakistan have for breaking free of the debt trap? The first 
scenario involves a phenomenal increase in export earnings, .at the same time 
that debt services are paid regularly and new debts are not incurred. Given 
Pakistan’s current economic situation, this scenario is highly unlikely. 

Secondly, imports would have to be drastically reduced. Ironically, the 
World Bank, the IMF and donor countries insist on an import policy in which 
Pakistani businessmen can import any goods from overseas under a loan and 
credit system. Consequently, the liberal commercial policy imposed under 
imperialist pressure has continuously increased the country’s import bill with¬ 
out a corresponding increase in export earnings. 

Thirdly, foreign aid could be turned into pure grants. This seems highly 
improbable as the imperialist countries'are currently in great economic diffi¬ 
culties. Especially during recessioiis, a feature of matured capitalism, they use 
economic leverage against the underdeveloped countries who are obliged to 
buy extra goods from the aid donors. 

Lastly, foreign debts could be repudiated. This means self-reliance and a 
notice to the aid donors that Pakistan has the will to develop by itself. Al¬ 
though self-reliance would mean suffering for a while, especially for the high 
officials and industrialists who are used to easy money, in the long run, the 
majority of the people would benefit. Self-reliance is in fact the only long¬ 
term solution to Pakistan’s debt problem, but it requires the political will to 
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stand up to the imperialist powers and to fundamentally restructure the 
country’s economy. Under the present conditions, where imperialist coun¬ 
tries, and other trained military-bureau era tic officers dominate the lives of 
Pakistanis, there will be a long struggle, for many years to come, to achieve 
this goal. 
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7. The New Dependence 

Feroz Ahmed 


No single factor has contributed more to the recent demand for a fundamen¬ 
tal restructuring of international economic relations than the drastic increase 
in international oil prices. This has not only set a precedent and provided a 
fillip to the exporters of other raw materials to organize collective actions for 
obtaining fair prices for their products, but, because of its financial conse¬ 
quences, the world has been left with no other alternative than to alter radi¬ 
cally the entire international price structure and terms of trade. 

These developments have necessitated considerable debate and discussion 
on. various aspects and ramifications of the swiftly changing balance of pay¬ 
ments situation. However, the academic endeavour to analyse and interpret 
this phenomenon has mainly been focused on the adverse effects of the oil 
price hike on the advanced industrial countries and on the implications of the 
enormous accumulation of foreign exchange ‘and gold reserves for the oil¬ 
exporting countries themselves. Non-oil-producing underdeveloped countries 
enter the picture only as double victims of price escalation: paying more for 
oil as well as for machinery and manufactured goods, without receiving a 
corresponding increase in the price of their exports. 

The relevance and importance of this can hardly be overemphasized. How¬ 
ever, the recent upsetting of the international economic order has raised a 
number of seriqus questions for the underdeveloped countries, particularly 
the non-oil-producing ones. One of these concerns the changes in the nature 
of the economic relations between oil-exporting and non-oil-exporting under¬ 
developed countries, and the implications of these changes for the latter. In 
this article I have attempted to examine this question in the context of the 
growing economic collaboration between Pakistan and the oil rich Muslim 
countries, especially Iran, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Oman, 
Bahrain and Qatar. 


Background 

Pakistan has been a textbook example of dependence on foreign aid. By 1970 
nearly $6.5 billion worth of economic assistance had been committed to Pak¬ 
istan, mainly by the United States and the World Bank. 1 As much as 50% of 
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Pakistan’s second Five-Year Plan for economic development was financed by 
foreign aid. 2 Owing to a worsening balance of trade, the servicing of debts 
became increasingly burdensome, the ratio of debt service to export earnings 
reaching a phenomenal figure of 25.8% in 1970, 3 

The political upheaval of 1968—69 resulted in a drastic slowing down of 
economic growth rate. Before the economy could recover, the country was 
plunged into a civil war and £ military confrontation with India in 1971, 
which almost shattered Pakistan’s economy. The per capita income declined 
by 2.9% between 1969-70 and 1970—71. 4 Pakistan had no option but to 
declare a unilateral moratorium on debt repayment. After the dismember¬ 
ment of the country, the Aid to Pakistan consortium agreed to reschedule the 
debt service on a ‘short leash’ basis, and the International Monetary Fund 
agreed to grant a stand-by loan on its usual terms, which included a 130% 
devaluation of the Pakistani rupee and liberalization of imports. 5 

The inability to repay foreign loans and the dearth of resources for eco¬ 
nomic development were compounded by the loss of markets for West Pak¬ 
istani goods in East Pakistan to the tune of $300 million annually. 6 Thus at 
the end of 1971 a truncated Pakistan, underdeveloped and dependent, was 
desperately looking for substitute markets for its commodities and for new 
sources of financial assistance. 

The advanced capitalist countries, upon whom Pakistan had traditionally 
depended, offered few prospects either as expanded markets or as sources pf 
greatly increased economic assistance. The oil-rich Muslim countries, parti¬ 
cularly those of the Arabian/Persian Gulf region, seemed to be the logical 
answer. 


Trends in Pakistan’s Economic Relations with Muslim Countries 

Commodity trade: In the 1960s Pakistan had conducted a modest commo¬ 
dity trade with other Muslim countries, including those of the Middle East; 
but Hong Kong, Japan,, the U.K. and the U.S. constituted the main markets 
for its exports, while its imports came largely from the U.S. U.K. Japan and 
West Germany. Oil was the major commodity Pakistan imported from the 
Middle East, Iran supplying over 50% of Pakistan’s requirements and having a 
highly favourable balance of trade. 7 

Efforts to increase Pakistan’s exports to the Middle Eastern countries 
started well before the dismemberment of the country; but it was only during 
the East Pakistan crisis that the critical importance of that market was reali¬ 
zed and substantial steps were taken to realize Pakistan’s trade objectives in 
file Middle East., 

•A review of the past five years clearly shows that Pakistan has been highly 
successful in boosting its exports. Their value increased to over a billion 
dollars in 1973—74 8 from an annual value of around $700 million during 
the last four years of the united Pakistan. 9 The most significant breakthrough 
has taken place in exports to Muslim countries. The share of nine major 
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Muslim trade partners-, namely Iran, Iraq, Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Kuwait, Oman, 
Saudi Arabia, Libya and Indonesia, in Pakistan’s total exports increased from 
6.6% in 1969—70 to 24.8% in 1973—74. 10 During the first nine months of 
the fiscal year 1974—75, exports to the ‘Middle East’ accounted for 30.8% of 
Pakistan’s total exports, as compared witlr 17 2% for the same period of the 
preceding year. 11 Saudi Arabia emerged as the eighth leading importer of 
Pakistani goods in 1973—74, from seventeenth in 1970—71, and Iran rose from 
twenty-fifth in 1970-72 to tenth in 1973-74. 12 Betweeh 1972-73 and 
1973 —74, Pakistan’s exports to these two countries increased by 209% and 
449% respectively. 13 Other Arab countries, having smaller populations, 
nonetheless registered significant increases in their imports from Pakistan. 

Manpower export: A high rate of unemployment and low wages have forced 
Pakistani citizens to emigrate ever since the creation of Pakistan in 1947. 
Most of these emigrants, unskilled labourers from the Sylhet district of erst¬ 
while East Pakistan and the Mirpur region qf Azad Kashmir, sought employ¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom. Many doctors and other professional people 
went to North America and Europe for training and decided to stay there. 
Employment of Pakistanis in the Middle East was of modest proportions and 
consisted mainly of doctors in Saudi Arabia and barbers, tailors and auto 
mechanics in various Arab countries. 

In the late 1960s, however, the government of Pakistan adopted an official 
policy of encouraging the large-scale export of manpower to the Middle East 
as a major means of earning foreign exchange. The Bureau of Emigration was 
set up in 1969 to facilitate employment overseas. Pakistan’s worsening poli¬ 
tical and economic crisis gave further impetus to this trend, the success of 
which was assured by the growing demand for skilled and semi-skilled man¬ 
power in the Gulf states. 

‘Young man, go to Dubai [or Abu Dhabi or Muscat] ’ is household advice 
in Pakistan these days. Helping people emigrate to the Gulf has become big 
business. According to the Bureau of Emigration, the annual number of Pak¬ 
istanis employed in the Middle East through the Bureau and registered em¬ 
ployment agencies increased from 2,262 in 1970 to 16,328 in 1974, the total 
figure for the period between 1970 and September 1975 being 55,546. 14 
These figures represent a gross underestimate of the real emigration to the 
Muslim countries, because a large - probably larger than the official - num¬ 
ber of persons employed by non-registered agencies and travelling as tourists 
and pilgrims leave Pakistan illegally. Then there is the familiar smugglers’ 
trade in manpower export. It is estimated that an average of four launches, 
carrying a total of 300—400 passengers, leave the Mekran coast for the Gulf 
states every week — charging Rs2,500 ($250) per person. Illegal emigration 
reportedly takes place from other points also, especially Ibrahim Haidri in the 
Sind Province. The present illegal emigration is somewhere between 15,000 
and 20,000 per year. Add to this the number of persons employed by unau¬ 
thorized agencies but leaving the country legally and the total comes to 
45,000-60,000 per year. This figure, however, does not include the mer- 
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cenaries recruited from the Mekran coast for the war in Dhofar, and the 
prostitutes exported to the Gulf states. More than half of the 10,000—14,000 
members of the Sultan’s armed forces in Oman are believed to be Baluchi 
mercenaries. Recruitment takes place on a continuing basis to replenish the 
heavy casualties sustained. According to a Kuwait newspaper, 10,000 Pakis¬ 
tani prostitutes were sent to the Gulf states by the United Bank to earn for¬ 
eign exchange for Pakistan. 15 

The significance of the remittances of Pakistani nationals to Pakistan’s 
balance of payments position can be judged from Table 7.1. The present 
annual amount remitted averages $150 million, one of the largest single 
sources of foreign exchange. In 1972—73, it ranked second, while in 1973—74 
it was the top foreign exchange earner. The present ratio of remittances 
to export earnings is essentially the same as before the dismemberment of the 
country, but its real significance is seen if one remembers that a large propor¬ 
tion of the remittances before the break-up of Pakistan came from East Pak¬ 
istanis (it was probably because of the withholding action by many Bengalis 

Table 7.1 

Pakistan’s Foreign Exchange Earnings, 1970—75 ($ million) 


July-March 



1974-5 

1973-4 

1972-3 

1971-2 

1970-1 

Remittances 

101.7 

151.8 

146.3 

96 3 

68.9 

Export earnings 
Raw cotton 

108.4 

38.0 

1092 

168.1 

56.7 

Cotton yarn 

562 

83.1 

1862 

1012 

72.3 

Cotton cloth 

98.4 

143.1 

119.6 

723 

65.4 

Rice 

189.1 

212.0 

110.6 

43.6 

36.3 

Fish 

11.7 

219 

22.0 

213 

123 

Total 


1026.4 

826.0 

— 

706.3 

Ratio of remittances 
to export earnings 

14.8 

17.7 

_ 

9.8 


Source: Pakistan Economic Survey: 1974-75 (Islamabad, Government of 
Pakistan), pp. 100-4 and 124-5. 


that the remittances for the year 1970—71 dropped drastically). Now the 
remittances of West Pakistanis alone have not only exceeded those of pre- 
1972 Pakistan, but continue to occupy at least as important a share in Pakis¬ 
tan’s total foreign exchange earnings as before, despite the rapid growth of 
exports in the same period. 

Aid: Pakistan has been a major recipient of the recent massive aid programme 
begun by the OPEC countries. In 1974—5, the year in which the OPEC coun¬ 
tries edged out the OECD as the major aid donor in the world, the Muslim 
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countries pledged $ 896m or 51.4% of the record aid commitment of $ 1,744m 
made to Pakistan by the various donors. 16 Iran alone agreed to advance 
$580m, over a three-year period. 17 Saudi Arabia, Libya, Abu Dhabi and 
Qatar were the other countries pledging aid to Pakistan. In comparison, Pak¬ 
istan’s traditional major aid donor, the United States, committed $194m, 
while USSR, making its largest Commitment ever to Pakistan, pledged $214m, 
— mainly for the steel plant near Karachi. 18 

Prior to 1974—5 the only loans Pakistan received from the Muslim coun¬ 
tries were a $5m supplier’s credit from Kuwait in 1969—70 and a $30m gen¬ 
eral purpose loan from Libya in 1973-74. x 9 

Investments: Since 1974 direct investments by the oil producing countries in 
Pakistan have begun on a large scale, Iran and Abu Dhabi are the principal in¬ 
vestors, entering into joint projects with Pakistan (see Tables 7.2 and 7.3). 
Direct investments by these countries exceed the current inflow of private 
investment from western countries, which ran at around $20m per year 
(including reinvested profits) up to 1970. 20 Although the Pakistan govern¬ 
ment does not provide clear and consistent figures on direct Ar'ab-Iranian in¬ 
vestments in Pakistan by countries and years, the figures assembled in Tables 
7.2 and 7.3 indicate that the current magnitude of direct investment commit¬ 
ment may be around $200m. The growing importance of Muslim capital in 
Pakiktan can be ascertained, among other things, by the organization of semi¬ 
nars on “How to promote investment in Pakistan from Muslim countries’ and 
‘Investment opportunities for Muslim countries in Pakistan’ by the Pakistan 
Junior Chamber of Commerce on 25 February 1976. Five days previously the 
government had enacted a law to protect and promote foreign investment. 21 

Technical cooperation: In addition to exporting skilled manpower for emp¬ 
loyment in the Gulf region, Pakistan sells technical expertise to the states of 
the region by providing them with long and short-term consultants, by. train¬ 
ing their personnel in Pakistan and by undertaking contracts for them. In 
Saudi Arabia, for example, the head of its monetary agency, Anwar Ali, was a 
Pakistani; Pakistani technical expertise is being utilized to set up two car 
assembly plants; 22 Saudi technicia ns are being trained in Pakistan to operate 
cement factories and other enterprises, and the Head pf the Investment 
Corporation of the UAE is Nazimddin Mahmood of Pakistan. In Abu Dhabi 
the National Construction Company of Pakistan has a $30m contract for 
road and building construction; 23 file Pakistan International Airlines is ex- 
'pected to get a $35m contract for setting up a civilian airline, 24 and the 
Karachi Shipyard has recently built and handed over a 13,000 TDW ship 
costing $7m to the National Shippirig Company of Abu Dhabi. 25 The Karachi 
Shipyard is also building nineteen barges for Iran at a total cost of $37.5m. 26 

Technical cooperation is particularly significant in the military field. 
'Pakistan is responsible for building an airforce for Abu Dhabi, including 
purchasing equipment and providing training and leadership. Pakistan’s mili¬ 
tary personnel also occupy important positions in the armed forces of Oman, 
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Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. And training is provided to airforce personnel from 
these countries at academies in Pakistan. Revenues from such cooperation are 
an important source of foreign exchange for Pakistan and are not likely to 
show up under figures on remittances and export earnings. 

Economic integration: Concerted efforts are being made to integrate Pakis¬ 
tan’s economy closely with those of the oil-rich Muslim countries. Pakistan 
has set up joint ministerial commissions with Iran, Libya and Saudi Arabia 
to coordinate and oversee the economic collaboration with these countries. 
Other institutional arrangements include a joint holding company (share 
capital: $ 100m), 2 7 a joint chamber of commerce and joint investment bank¬ 
ing corporation with Libya, a joint investment bank (Al-Jazira) with Saudi 
Arabia and an investment bank in collaboration with Oman. 

The extent of economic collaboration between Pakistan and the Middle 
Eastern countries is reflected, among other things, in the timetable of the 
Pakistan International Airlines which now operates thirty-three flights a week 
to Abu Dhabi, Bahrain, Dahran, Doha, Dubai, Jeddah, Kuwait, Muscat and 
Tehran, as compared with nine to London. 


Complementarity or Dependence? 

Pakistan’s economic relationship with the oil-exporting countries, particularly 
those of the Gulf region, is based on the following sets of apparently comp¬ 
lementary factors: 

1. Pakistan badly needs foreign exchange, while the oil-exporting Mus¬ 
lim countries have vast reserves of foreign exchange and a continual 

' inflow of large oil revenues. 

2. The oil-exporting Muslim countries generally lack the technical ex¬ 
pertise needed for industrialization and modernization, whereas 
Pakistan has a considerable amount, especially in medium and light 
industry, agriculture, communications and-transportation and cons¬ 
truction, as well as having managerial skills and administrative ex¬ 
pertise. 

3. The oil-rich Muslim countries either lack or have an acute shortage 
of skilled labour, while Pakistan has a fairly large skilled labour force 
and a high overall unemployment rate. 

4. Most of the Gulf states even lack basic services, while Pakistan has 
an extremely large service sector. 

5. The oil-rich Muslim countries either lack or are short of trained 
military personnel and training.facilities, while Pakistan has a relati¬ 
vely overdeveloped and extensive military structure., 

6. The states of the Gulf region are food-deficient and have extremely 
limited potential for growing more food or for raising cattle, whereas 
Pakistan is a predominantly agricultural country, with enormous 
potential for food production. 
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Evidently the material and human imports from Pakistan play an important 
role in fulfilling the vital needs of the people of the oil-rich Muslim countries 
and make an important contribution to their economic development, in 
return for a modest monetary payment. From Pakistan’s point of view, 
however, such an economic relationship can only be considered comple¬ 
mentary if it fulfils the needs of its people and promotes its development. 

Commodity trade: Pakistan’s principal exports to the oil producing Muslim 
countries consist of cement and food items, mainly rice. During the last three 
fiscal years, the share of these two items in Pakistan’s total exports to Abu 
Dhabi, ranged from 61-68%; to Dubai, 65-66%; to Kuwait 37-86%; and to 
Saudi Arabia, 20—56%. 28 For a developing and food deficient country 
these cannot be considered surplus items and the increase in their export 
can' only be at the expense of the local consumer and of domestic develop¬ 
ment. The serious implications of the trend towards exporting fresh veget¬ 
ables to the Gulf states were seen in 1973, when Pakistan was gripped by 
an acute onion and potato shortage. The prices of these two essential items of 
daily consumption increased four to five times, resulting in severe hardship 
for the working people of Pakistan. The export of fresh vegetables was then 
officially discontinued, but small quantities still continue to find their way 
into the Gulf states. 

The virtual absence of cattle raising in the Gulf states, coupled with the 
suddenly inflated purchasing power of their people, is exerting a heavy 
demand on Pakistan’s beef and goat meat. Official export figures grossly 
underestimate the actual transfer of meat from Pakistan to the neighbouring 
countries. The bulk of this business is conducted illegally Ihrou^i the smug¬ 
gling route which originates in the Nawabshah and Dadu districts of the Sind 
Province and leads up to the distribution point near Kolanch, via Uthal and 
Kandrach (all in Baluchistan). From Kolanch, the cattle destined for Dubai, 
Abu Dhabi and other mini-states of the Gulf are sent to the coast for ship¬ 
ment t>y motor launches, and cattle for Iran are forwarded via Mand and 
Gabd. Cows and goats are also smuggled to the Gulf states from points near 
Keti Bunder in the Thatta district of Sind. Thousands of head of cattle are 
sent out every month through these routes, the numbers reaching a peak in 
the month before Eid-ul-Azha (a Muslim festival), when cattle are needed for 
sacrifice in the Gulf states. 

An increasing volume of fish caught on the Mekran coast is now being sold 
directly to Iranian buyers in mid-seas. The prosperous fishermen of the 
coast no longer seem to be interested in a fishing harbour, which until re¬ 
cently they had called for vociferously. 

The adverse effects of this trade can be judged from the fact that Pakistan 
has one of the lowest per capita daily consumption of animal protein in the 
world-less than 10 grammes. 

Similarly, the export of large quantities of Portland cement to the Muslim 
countries has had a serious effect on the construction activity and cement 
prices in Pakistan. Before the dismemberment of Pakistan, its eastern wing 
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produced a negligible amount of cement, and there was a strong argument 
for sending as much as half of West Pakistan’s cement production to East 
Pakistan in order to assure a regional balance in development, particularly in 
construction. Yet the maximum ever exported to East Pakistan was 15.36%, 
in 1967-68. 29 However, since the separation of Bangladesh and increase in 
trade with the Muslim countries, Pakistan has been exporting nearly a quarter 
of its cement production. 30 In the resulting shortage the official price of a 
bag of cement shot up from Rs.8 in 1972 to Rs.17 jn 1975. But to most 
consumers if was available only on the black market at Rs.25-35 per bag. 
Construction activity was slowed down considerably and the government was 
compelled to stop the official export of cement in December 1975. It is quite 
likely, however, that cement still continues to be smuggled out. 

Boosting exports at the expense of the domestic consumer is often justi¬ 
fied in underdeveloped countries as a sacrifice necessary for the long-term 
development of the country. The present trend in Pakistan is relatively new, 
so it is not yet possible to evaluate its long-term’ effects. However, the vali¬ 
dity of this argument can be accepted only if there are unmistakable indica¬ 
tors in other areas of economic activity pointing towards the development of 
productive forces in Pakistan. Some of these are discussed below. Other con¬ 
tra-indicators, such as heavy expenditure on military, pata-military and police 
forces, a liberal import policy and an ever-increasing share of ‘services’ in the 
gross national product (GNP), show no sign of reversal. 

Manpower export: A glance at the categories of Pakistanis employed abroad 
shows that although there are a large number of unskilled workers, the great 
majority officially exported consists of skilled masons, carpenters, plumbers, 
mechanics, electricians and technicians. The impact of this on Pakistan has 
been immediate: the shortage of skilled construction workers there has rea- 

Table7.4 

Selected Categories of Pakistanis Exported Abroad, 1971 to September 1975 


Engineers 753 

Doctors 1,269 

Nurses 117 

Teachers 394 

Welders 562 

Masons 4,608 

Carpenters 4,016 

Electricians 1,859 

Plumbers 1,008 

Technicians (miscellaneous) 2,914 

Mechanics 1,496 

Labourers (mainly in construction) 8,218 


Source: Bureau of Emigration, mimeographed tables. 
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ehed crisis proportions. Similarly, it has become very difficult to find skilled 
plumbers and carpenters for routine house maintenance. 

Pakistan’s emigration policy, by and large, ignores domestic needs. Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored studies tend to justify the policy, but a cross-check of emi¬ 
gration figures against their projects shows that emigration of skilled persons 
gready exceeds even the contrived figures of ‘excess’ manpower. For exam¬ 
ple, an Investment Advisory Council of Pakistan study estimated an excess of 
76 masons in 1973, 31 yet 912 masons were exported in 1973 and 1,166 in 
1974. 32 

The case of doctors is particularly interesting. During the period 1972-4 
the average annual number of doctors graduating from Pakistan’s medical 
schools was about 1,000. 33 According to one set of mimeographed data 
sheets from the Bureau of Emigration, an average of 371 doctors was expor¬ 
ted per year during this period. According to the data used in a study by the 
same organization, however, a total of 1,271 (an annual average of 434.7) had 
been employed abroad in the same period through the Bureau alone. 34 A 
third source 3 5 from the same office listed the number of doctors emigrating 
during the first half of 1974 as 443, against a figure of 286 for the entire year 
given by the first source. Even on the showing of the most conservative fig¬ 
ures an emigration/rfew supply ratio of 37:100 in a country where the ratio 
of doctors to the population is 1:7,000 36 indicates the.disastrous effects of 
its emigration policy. Emigration of engineers is only slightly lower than that 
of doctors, and the supply only slightly higher. Similarly, most of the senior 
professors of Pakistani universities are currently serving in Libya, Iraq, 
Uganda, Sudan, Nigeria and Saudi Arabia. 

Although the adverse effects of Pakistan’s manpower export policy are 
immediately felt in all spheres of life, the implications of this trend are far 
more serious for the future development of the country. Its infrastructure for 
development is being undermined, and it is being progressively converted into 
a factory producing skilled manpower for its rich neighbours. 

The money remitted by Pakistani nationals abroad is received by their rela¬ 
tives in Pakistani currency. Since most of these families are poor, it is unlikely 
that any significant portion of this money is saved. An improved purchasing 
power in their hands, on the contrary, contributes to the inflationary pressure 
on essential items of consumption, already in short supply. 

Aid and investment: An examination of the projects financed by Iran and the 
Arab countries of the Gulf shows that these projects are mainly directed to¬ 
wards increasing Pakistan’s capacity to produce the goods needed — and now 
acquired through imports — by these countries: cement and food. Such in¬ 
vestments are not only instrumental in creating goodwill for the investing 
countries, but also tend to blunt the edge of criticism directed against Pakis¬ 
tan’s present export policy. 

According to the protocol release by the Iran-Pakistan Joint Ministerial 
Commission in February 1975, ‘Iran shall have the option to purchase the 
products of the said [cement and textile] joint ventures to the extent of 
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Iran’s participation.’ 37 Similarly, on the Mianwali livestock project: ‘Iran 
shall have the first right of refusal on 49% of the production of the livestock 
products of the project and which shall be exempted from any export tax¬ 
es.’ 38 

Details of the Saudi Arabian projects are not available. However, it is clear 
that Saudi investments in cement factories are taking place in a framework of 
increased Saudi demand for Pakistan’s cement. 

An important feature of the Iranian and Arab projects in Pakistan is that 
although their current framework is dictated by the investing countries’ 
needs, most of the projects are not irrelevant to the needs of Pakistan. Part of 
the products of these enterprises can be used for domestic consumption even 
under the present terms of agreements. A reversal of the export policy, liqui¬ 
dation of foreign capital or nationalization of these projects could result in 
useful assets for satisfying Pakistan’s own needs. 


Consequences for the Pattern of Development 

The economic prosperity in the Gulf and Pakistan’s closer collaboration with 
the states of the region and other Muslim countries are beginning to exert a 
powerful influence on the pattern of other foreign and domestic public and 
private investment in Pakistan. One example of the new export—oriented 
industry is the proposed meat processing plant to be set up as a joint Pakistan 
- American venture, with the explicit objective of exporting meat from Pak¬ 
istan. 39 The net result of this and other similar projects would be to aggra¬ 
vate the current acute shortage of meat, to increase the already high domestic 
price of meat, encourage further the practice of selling only offal in the local 
market and reduce even more the protein intake of the Pakistani people. 

The development of marine fisheries and the setting up of fish and shell¬ 
fish processing plants has already demonstrated the ill effects of such develop¬ 
ment on local consumers. 40 The result of the American-aided fish harbour 
at Karachi has been to provide cheap protein to the foreign exporters at the 
expense of local consumers, who now have to buy the left-overs (in both 
quality and quantity) at prohibitive prices. The consequences of setting up 
the meat processing plants are even graver, while the justification is even less. 
Since the fish catch fluctuates from season to season, even from day to day, 
and may sometimes exceed local demand, it may be necessary to process a 
part of the catch, even if not for export. And a bumper catch can result in 
a glut in the local market, making a better variety of fish occasionally avail¬ 
able to local consumers at reasonable prices. But with the slaughtering of 
animals there is no natural fluctuation and, therefore, no need for processing 
so far as local consumers are concerned. On the contrary, the existence of 
meat processing plants would deny even the occasional benefit to local 
consumers. This can be better appreciated through the following illustration. 
During the month of Ramadan (the Muslim month of fasting) in 1975, the 
Sind government attempted to control meat prices. Although the butchers 
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responded *by slaughtering dying animals, thus reducing the supply of meat, 
this strategy could not work on-a sustained basis, and many were compelled 
to slaughter healthy animals and sell all cuts of meat at controlled prices. In 
Pakistan there is no tradition of price gradation by the cut of meat, the only 
distinction made is between goat meat and beef, and between boned and non- 
boned beef (the head, brain, tongue and hoof are priced separately). The 
government’s price enforcement was lifted immediately after Ramadan, and 
meat prices rose 100%. Had the enforcement continued, the butchers would 
have had to choose between keeping to the price controls or quitting the 
business altogether. The establishment of processing plants provides them 
with a third alternative: supplying the prime cuts to the processing plants 
and selling the inferior cuts and offal to local consumers at controlled prices. 

Since meat is the main animal protein in Pakistan and its consumption is 
not localized — as in the case of shellfish — the development of meat process¬ 
ing plants on any large scale is likely to have a disastrous effect on nutrition 
levels. 

An ironic consequence of the growing economic collaboration between 
Pakistan and its oil rich neighbours has been that while Iranian and Arab 
capital is flowing into Pakistan to boost the production of goods needed in 
the Middle East, the demand for Pakistani expertise in these countries is 
instrumental in encouraging the flight of capital from Pakistan. Private 
investment in Pakistan has slackened since the present government nationali¬ 
zed banks and insurance companies and took over the management of ten 
basic industries. The capitalists affected have now found lucrative investments 
in the Gulf states, using their technical and managerial expertise as leverage. 
No estimates on the flight of capital are available, but it is openly conceded 
that many big capitalists have moved their capital to Arab countries. The 
First Secretary of the Embassy of the United Arab Emirates, for example, 
wrote: ‘Several Pakistani firms are planning to undertake the installation of 
heavy industries in the UAE in the private sector. Pakistani businessmen have 
quite generously offered to provide the necessary capital for such industries 
on a joint venture basis. 541 

The impact of Arab—Iranian oil money on Pakistan’s development priori¬ 
ties is felt most strongly in the service sector, which comprises half of Pakis¬ 
tan’s GNP. A number of expensive Hotels, including the Hilton, Sheraton, 
Hayat and Holiday Inn, have been or are being constructed to accommodate 
guests from the Gulf states. A beachside casino is under construction in 
Karachi for the entertainment of wealthy visitors. Real-estate developers give 
special consideration to the needs and tastes of potential Arab customers, as 
can be observed in the classified advertisements appearing in Pakistani dailies. 
The United Bank has a special department to deal with Abu Dhabi — it not 
only holds large deposits, but provides multifarious services, including pro¬ 
stitutes, for the visitors from that sheikhdom. The ruler of Abu Dhabi has 
two palaces — one near Karachi and the other in Rahim Yar Khan - and 
many mansions in Pakistan. 

The share of these types of ‘services’ in Pakistan’s GNP is increasing day 
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by day. Pakistan’s enterprising compradors seem all too keen to turn Karachi 
into a Tijuana or an Acapulco for the sheikhs and princes from the wilderness 
of the Gulf states. Pakistan’s private sector is also moving in a big way to 
capture the Arab market for technical and managerial expertise. Banking 
wizards like Abidi have helped the flight of capital and expertise to the 
Middle East by settingup a bank there. 

The technologically advanced countries undertake such activities'as a part 
of their economic domination over less developed countries; and such services 
are never rendered at the expense of their own interests. An underdeveloped 
country like Pakistan, however, can indulge in such activities only at the 
expense of its own development. Pakistan seems to be selling out the few 
advantages obtained from its collaboration with imperialist countries. 

Hie disadvantages to Pakistan are so glaring that even the usually docile 
and unimaginative ‘experts’ and policy makers have begun to suggest or take 
measures against some of the most blatantly harmful forms of cooperation 
with Muslim countries. As a result of the pressure exerted by the ‘nationalist’ 
elements within the government, an ordinance was promulgated on 10 
January 1976 to curb the emigration of skilled manpower. 42 Public opinion 
was so overwhelmingly against the ordinance that it had to be withdrawn 
completely on 5 February, thus making it the shortest-lived law in Pakistan’s 
history. 43 

The contradiction between the objective interests of the country and the 
perceived self-interest of a large section of the population, and the inability of 
the government to reverse a process which it realizes is detrimental to the 
country’s development, underscores the limited options available within 
a structure which, as a whole, is not conducive to independent and self- 
centred development. 

Pakistan’s ruling class, born in colonialism and nurtured in neocolonialism, 
finds the mercenarization of Pakistan’s economy to its own advantage. It 
unambiguously articulates its desire to develop a division of labour with rich 
Muslim countries in which it would specialize in primary and tertiary sectors. 
Agha M. Ghouse, Secretary and Economic Adviser of the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce, propounding such a secondary role for Pakistan, stated: 

Iran could not be self-sufficient in- food, and would be depending 
considerably upon imports. It is, therefore, a matter of satisfaction 
that between Iran and Pakistan, Pakistan’s agricultural potential be¬ 
comes a support to Iran’s industrialization. 44 (Emphasis added) 

The strengthening of economic and political links between Pakistan and 
the oil-rich Muslim countries is also reflected in the cultural field. A massive 
and methodical drive has begun to define Pakistani culture in terms that 
would justify this new linkage. The following excerpt is only a crude sample 
of this effort: 

We the Pakistanis and our brethren living in Iran are the two Asiatic 
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branches of the Aryan Tree who originally lived in a common country, 
spoke the same language, followed the same religion, worshipped the 
same gods and observed the same rites. Our family relations and social 
classifications were identical. Culturally we were and are single [sic] 
people, 45 

Iranian cultural centres (Kham-e-Farang) have been set up in every major 
town in Pakistan, and they are more numerous than the cultural centres of 
any other foreign country, including the United States. The teaching of 
Arabic and Persian are once again being emphasized in schools. Arabic, rather 
than Pakistan’s four national languages, is taught on television. The post 
office at Karachi airport bears inscriptions only in English and Arabic. 

Iran and Libya have even entered the field of book publishing in Pakistan- 
an unusual activity for a foreign country. Iran has also undertaken to carry 
out research on Pakistan’s ‘national’ poet, Mohammad Iqbal. An ultra-modern 
Institute of Persian Studies is being set up in Islamabad with Iranian help. 

In short, there is no sphere of Pakistani life which has not been profoundly 
affected by the increasing collaboration with the oil rich Muslim countries. 


The Nature of the Contradiction 

Apparently, many implications of this relationship are similar to those arising 
out of a relationship between imperialist countries and their dependencies. 
Hence it is important to compare and contrast the two relationships and to 
identify the red nature of contradiction. 

An imperialist relationship obtains in at least four respects: (1) the import 
of Pakistan’s cheap labour; (2) the import of Pakistan’s primary products; (3) 
the investment of excess capital in the enterprises serving the needs of die 
capital exporting countries, and (4) the influence on Pakistan’s pattern of 
development in a manner which tends to make its economy subservient to 
Arab-Iranian interests. 

On the other hand: (1) Pakistani labour is imported into Arab countries 
not because it is cheaper than domestic labour, but because it possesses skills 
which are lacking in die importing Arab countries; (2) the primary products 
imported from Pakistan are used for direct consumption rather than as raw 
materials for industry; (3) excess capital is not exported to Pakistan because 
there is a higher rate of return there, nor because Middle Eastern countries 
have reached an advanced state of capitalism; (4) the Arab countries are not 
motivated by a desire to capture the Pakistani market for their manufactures 
(this, however, cannot be said about Iran, whose manufactured goods have 
begun to penetrate Pakistan through legal and illegal trade); and (5) instead of 
selling their technical and managerial expertise, Iran and the Arab countries 
buy it from Pakistan and other countries. 

Thus, the economic relationship between Pakistan and its oil-rich Muslim 
friends is neither an imperialist relationship nor one of equal and autonomous 
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partnership working to their mutual advantage. 

The contradictions in Pakistan’s economic relationship with the oil-expor¬ 
ting Muslim countries can be viewed as ramifications of the contradictions of 
the world imperialist system. Imperialist domination of South and South¬ 
west Asia resulted in arresting productive forces there and in preventing a 
harmonious development of economic relations between the various entities 
of the region by separately linking each of them with the centres of world 
capitalism. Within the framework of imperialist domination and exploitation, 
the role assigned to each part of the region was based on its natural resources 
and/or its strategic position. In this division of labour Pakistan produced a 
comprador bourgeoisie, specialized in the business of exporting cheap agricul¬ 
tural products and importing luxury items for the consumption of the land¬ 
lord-military-bureaucratic elite, which controlled or managed the state. 
Pakistan also managed to develop, to a certain extent, an infrastructure for 
economic development and a fairly large educated petty-bourgeoisie. 

The ‘modernization’ which normally accompanies neocolonial develop¬ 
ment had helped Pakistan further develop and modify the structures, tech¬ 
nologies, services and skills which colonialism had bequeathed it. However, 
imperialism had set limits to economic development within which the skills 
and talents developed indigenously or acquired abroad could not be fully 
utilized. Likewise, in the absence of an improving standard of living the atten¬ 
tion of the owners of the means of production had remained fixed on exter¬ 
nal markets. The overdeveloped military and bureaucracy also constantly 
looked for outlets for more rewarding assignments abroad. Thus, economic 
stagnation had maintained a strong impulse for the flight of capital, goods, 
services, skills and manpower. 

On fee other hand, imperialist interests and activities in the Gulf region 
focused primarily on pumping out its oil and on defending it as the outer 
perimeter of England’s Indian empire. These specific economic and strategic 
interests necessitated policies which not only helped preserve archaic forms of 
social and political organization, but also prevented the development of even 
the nucleus of an infrastructure for modernization in the majority of the Gulf 
states. Iran was the only country in the Gulf with a sophisticated state struc¬ 
ture, a well-defined class structure and a diversified economy. 

The status quo was radically altered in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
Since the late 1960s the deepening of the general crisis of imperialism mani¬ 
fested itself in or affected the Gulf region in the following ways: 

1. Britain’s decision to withdraw from ‘east of Suez’, i.e., to grant no¬ 
minal independence to and create neocolonial structures in its de 
facto colonies in Oman, Trucial Oman, Qatar and Bahrain, required 
rapid building of appropriate state machinery, particularly the armed 
forces, road and building construction, development of telecommu¬ 
nications and provision of various kinds of services. 

2. New oil finds in the Gulf, dramatic increases in the price of oil, and 
the inflow of huge oil revenues, not only enabled the states of the 
Gulf region to pay for state-building activities, but created an im- 
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perative for modernization, increased demand for food, consumer 
items and personal services, and made it necessary and possible, to 
introduce a degree of welfarism. 

3. Th6 so-called energy crisis heightened awareness of the importance 
of the Gulf region as the chief supplier of oil to the capitalist world, 
and increased its concern for the region’s ‘security’. The revolution¬ 
ary struggle in Dhofar, particularly since its widening scope in 1968, 
created a particular sense of urgency for the imperialist powers. 

4. The impending defeat in .Indochina had called for a change in the 
counter-revolutionary strategy and the formulation of the so-called 
Nixon doctrine. As applied in the Gulf region, this strategy envisaged 
a rapid and gigantic military and economic build-up of Iran in order 
to enable it to play the role of regional watchdog (‘sub-imperialism’) 
with the help of lesser regional powers. 46 Effective military coopera¬ 
tion among the countries of the region was seen as contingent upon 
regional economic cooperation and integration. 

While advanced technology, military material, machinery, consumer dura¬ 
bles and high-level .expertise for the Gulf states had. to be imported from the 
United States and other imperialist countries, it was economically inexpen¬ 
sive and politically prudent to import intermediate technology, skilled man¬ 
power, agricultural products, light manufactures, personal services, and mili¬ 
tary personnel and expertise from the countries in the region. 

Pakistan, like India, Lebanon, Egypt and, to a lesser extent, Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh, was only too keen to sell the products, manpower and expertise 
needed. Its physical proximity, foreign policy orientation and capability to 
rationalize such undertakings in the name of Islamic brotherhood made it a 
particularly suitable candidate for the job. The creation of Bangladesh and 
the economic crisis since 1969 only helped create the impetus for involve¬ 
ment. 

In trying to reconcile the solution to its specific economic crisis with im¬ 
perialism’s attempted solution for its general dilemma in the Gulf, Pakistan 
seems to have got itself bogged down deeper in the quagmire of underdeve¬ 
lopment, dependence and subservience. In a new neocolonial hierarchy it has 
been relegated to the statds of a slave substratum upon which the imperialist 
masters and their privileged clients play out their game of plunder and op¬ 
pression. 


A Postscript, 1980 

Four years after the publication of this paper in 1976 nothing has changed 
enough to warrant a major alteration of our analysis or conclusions. During 
these years, especially since the seizure of power by the military in 1977, 
Pakistan’s economy has gone steeply downhill. As its commodity sectors have 
stagnated, the service sector expanded further and the deficits in the budget 
and in the balance of trade grown enormously, its dependence on foreign 
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sources of finance have done just the opposite. However, the internal politi¬ 
cal and economic instability, coupled with political upheavals in the re¬ 
gion and the general crisis of world capitalism, had until recently prevented 
international donors from committing substantial amounts of new aid to 
Pakistan. By mid-1979, as Pakistan’s foreign debt burden reached a staggering 
$9,000m and its annual debt servicing hit an all-time high of $550m - almost 
two-thirds of the new aid inflows — Pakistan started a frantic effort to solicit 
massive aid from the United States and the conservative Arab regimes. This 
effort, which included a thorough involvement in destabilizing the progressive 
government in Afghanistan, has only begun to pay off. 

In the meantime, the only ‘bright spot’ in this generally dismal economic 
picture was the dramatically steep increase in the home remittances by emi¬ 
grant Pakistani workers. The magnitude of these remittances underscores the 
relative and absolute significance of these inflows to Pakistan’s economy. 
From a modest $150m in 1973-74, the home remittances have multiplied 
more than tenfold. In 1978—79 the figure was $l,375m, 51%more than the 
total foreign aid disbursed; in 1979—80, home remittances have been offici¬ 
ally estimated at $ 1,725m. 

The critical importance of these remittances can be judged from the fact 
that, owing to net factor income from the rest of the world, the balance of 
trade deficit of $ 1,469m was reduced to a balance of payments deficit of 
only $489m in 1977—78, and from $2,107m to $992m in 1978—79. The 
same income accounted for 6% of the GNP in 1978-79, while 30% of the 
increase in GNP from 1976—77 to 1977-78 and 63% of the increase from 
1977—78 to 1978-79 was due to the net factor income from the rest of the 
world, which closely approximated the gross legal remittances. 47 

The enormous growth in home remittances has, as might be expected, 
been accomplished by a proportionate increase in the number of Pakistani 
workers emigrating to other countries for work. No reliable figures for 
Pakistanis working abroad are available, but the most commonly quoted 
figure is one million. However, this figure would give a per capita annual 
remittance of $2,000, which-seems rather high in terms of the wages paid in 
the Gulf countries where most migrant Pakistanis work. In view of this and of 
the fact that an undetermined but large amount of money is sent home 
through illegal channels, it may not be an exaggeration to state that there 
may be no less than two million Pakistanis working abroad. One estimate of 
the current levels of emigration can be made from the number of blood 
samples examined by a pathology laboratory in Karachi which examines all 
workers emigrating to Saudi Arabia. At present it examines from 250 to 400 
samples a day, working six days a week. An average of 300 samples per day 
for 300 days in a year would give a total figure of 90,000 workers going to 
Saudi Arabia from Karachi alone. 

The problems associated with such emigration have undoubtedly become 
more serious during the past four years. Moreover, certain new'trends have 
developed in the migration of Pakistani labour: (1) job opportunities in the 
•Gulf region have begun to level off, especially in the construction projects, 
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while, at the same time, partial repatriation is taking place in Iran, Saudi 
Arabia and Libya; (2) Pakistani workers are facing increased competition for 
jobs in the Middle East from workers from Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, South 
Korea and the Philippines; (3) as a result of both the ‘push’ factors operating 
within Pakistan and the- increasing constraints on job opportunities in the 
Middle East, Pakistani workers have begun to explore possibilities in Western 
Europe and other far-flung places. West Germany, France, Norway, Holland 
and a number of other continental European countries, where tens of thou¬ 
sands of Pakistanis are already working, have tightened their immigration 
regulations to prevent third world (especially Pakistani) workers from enter¬ 
ing. Britain, having closed its doors to non-white workers, is now attempting 
to prevent even the spouses and children of Pakistani workers already living in 
Britain from joining them. With the traditional as well as newly-opened doors 
slammed in their face, the search for jobs is taking Pakistani workers to coun¬ 
tries they had never heard of, or had never considered possible places to find 
work in. Lisbon, Barcelona, Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City are now among 
the many destinations of Pakistani workers boarding different airlines at 
Karachi and Islamabad in search of bread and a better life for their children. 

Migration of the labour force from Pakistan, as from other third world 
countries and poorer European countries, has been part of a global trend, 
as capital from the metropolitan countries tries to maximize profit by inter¬ 
nationalizing the labour force. Thus far, the traffic has mainly followed one 
direction, i.e. cheap labour migrating toward capital. In other parts of the 
third world a reverse movement has already taken place, as Export Processing 
Zones (EPZs) have been established. Given Pakistan’s demographic, economic 
and politico-structural problems, and given the limited absorption capacity of 
the countries currently importing Pakistani manpower, Pakistani rulers are 
now looking towards tire development of EPZs as an answer to the country’s 
unemployment problems and foreign exchange shortage, as well as a strategy 
for development. A proposal for the establishment of an EPZ ih Karachi has 
already been finalized and foreign investors are being approached. As this 
scheme makes progress, not only will the internationalization of the Pakistani 
working, class be greater, but Pakistan’s dependence on the multinational 
corporations will increase and the ‘disorganic’ 4 8 character of its development 
will further sharpen. 

Other-than labour supply, Pakistan’s economic links with the oil-exporting 
Muslim countries have failed to grow substantially during the past four years. 
Since the fall of the Shah, Iranian aid and investment has come to a halt, and 
the lucrative Iranian market for Pakistan’s food exports has shrunk drastically. 
Except for a keen interest in Pakistan’s nuclear development programme, 
Libya’s interest in Pakistan has waned. No important-investments have been 
made by other Arab countries. However, a substantial amount of cash has 
been received from Saudi Arabia and Kuwait in the name of Afghan refugees 
and for supporting the right-wing Afghan rebels operating from their bases in 
Pakistan. For political and economic reasons Pakistan’s dependence on Saudi 
Arabia has increased substantially since 1976; but subsidies rather than trade 
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have been the predominant aspect of this relationship. Pakistan’s capacity to 
export to the Gulf region has declined in many areas. Instead of being a net 
exporter of cement, today Pakistan imports it, owing to declining produc¬ 
tion. All in all, the patterns set in previous years have not been broken: such 
changes as have occurred in the relations between Pakistan and its oil-expor¬ 
ting neighbours have only enmeshed it deeper in dependency. 
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8. The Political Economy of 
Manpower Export 

Jamil Rashid 


Begin with pauperizing the inhabitants of a country, and when there is 
no more profit to be ground out of them, they have grown a burden to 
the revenue! Such is the doctrine laid down by Ricardo in his celebra¬ 
ted work. The Principles of Political Economy. The annual profits of a 
capitalist amounting to £2,000, what does it matter to him whether he 
employs 100 men or 1,000 men? . . . The net real income of a nation, 
rents and profits, remaining the same, it is no subject of consideration 
whether it is derived from ten millions of people or from twelve mil- 
Jion_ 1 

This observation of Marx’s reveals two principles which can be applied to 
the political economy of manpower export. First, a country pauperized by 
a colonial ruling class becomes dependent on exporting its ‘surplus’ labour in 
order to maintain a minimum economic existence. Second, an imperialist 
country, after extracting raw material from a colonized area, reaches a point 
where capital becomes abundant and indigenous labour relatively scarce. In 
order to maintain the desired level of profit, capitalists then go back to then- 
pauperized colonial regions to supply extra labour. 2 Thus, it suits the ruling 
classes of both imperialist, capital-rich countries and dependent countries to 
exploit their helpless, undernourished poor in order to retain their hegemony. 

In advanced capitalist societies, because of the bottleneck in labour sup¬ 
ply, the Third World labour force hag been turned into a reserve army of 
under-and unemployed-labour, rounded up by the monopoly capitalists for 
the extraction of surplus, and further polarizing the international division of 
labour and capital. 

This paper is divided into three sections. In the first part, an attempt is 
made to explain at the theoretical level why the Third World has become de¬ 
pendent on selling the labour of its poor populations to the world monopoly 
capitalists. The second section demonstrates, with particular reference to 
Pakistan, how a client state of the'United States is turned into an area of 
cheap labour supply for the multinationals in the Middle East, and junior- 
level professionals in North America. In the last section some tentative con¬ 
clusions and prospects for the future are offered. 
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The International Transfer of Labour Power 

In the international transfer of labour power, there is a hierarchical system. 
The United States, imperial centre of world capitalism, draws relatively more 
highly skilled manpower. The lesser capitalist centres — Britain, France and 
other European countries — receive unskilled, or relatively less skilled labour. 
This can be seen from the proposition that a capital-rich area will need skilled 
labour in order to acquire a higher rate of return on capital, while the relative¬ 
ly capital-poor countries, (i.e. Britain, France, etc.) where indigenous skilled 
labour is considered less productive because of a relative scarcity of capital, 
will draw relatively less-skilled labour. The relatively higher-skilled migrate 
to the U.S.A. and to some extent W. Germany where capital-enriched tech¬ 
nology absorbs them. At the same time, the European countries generally 
absorb labour from the Third World, either at a low-skilled or unskilled level. 

This principle can be illustrated by a simple example. In the capital-rich 
U.S.A. a skilled labourer takes less time to produce extra surplus than a semi¬ 
skilled labourer in Europe. 3 For instance, suppose an American immigrant 
worker produces 8 hours of goods in 2 hours; in that case, 100 units of capi¬ 
tal will produce 25 units of commodities (goods). If 5 units are wages and 20 
units are profit, then there is a 20% profit on accumulated capital. On the 
other hand, an immigrant worker in relatively less capital-intensive Great Bri¬ 
tain takes 8 hours to produce 8 hours of goods. If 100 units of capital are 
available, there will be 12.5 units of goods produced; with 3 units of goods 
gone to wages, there will be a profit of 9.5%. The discrepancy in surplus 
extraction is described in bourgeois economics as productivity, when in 
actual fact it is the application of capital-rich labour applied on capital- 
abundant (technological) structure of the;-United States. For the imperial 
centre, only skilled labour can produce a bigger surplus, which also explains 
the accumulation of capital taking place in the United States and its multina¬ 
tionals at a greater speed than anywhere else. Within the metropole and its 
semi-periphery, the lowest paid jobs, which are also related to ‘unwanted’ 
jobs, are undertaken by workers (dubiously called ‘illegal’) smuggled in by 
the hired agents of capitalists. 

By importing and exporting labour about the world, the imperialists and 
their, allies keep wages relatively low and profit levels high. Where foreign 
labour is imported, indigenous labour is paid lower real wages than it would 
be if labour were scarce and capital more abundant. Thus, the transfer of 
labour power is in fact the transfer of capital from one level to another. Third 
World manpower is imported in to the semi-periphery (that is, European 
countries under the US hegemony) and surplus extracted; relatively higher 
skilled labour moves to the centre (i.e. the United States) and a bigger surplus 
is extracted. World monopoly capitalism turns labour power into capital, 
which leads to capital accumulation at the world level. 

Dualism in Colonies 

Historically, the international transfer of labour power took place in two 
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stages. In the colonial period, the ruling classes of Great Britain,‘France, the 
Netherlands and other countries transferred raw material cheaply from their 
colonies while building their own industrial structures. In this process', each of 
the colonial regions was turned into a hinterland, and at the same time a 
dualism emerged. On the one hand, the rural areas of these colonial regions 
declined in production, as the demand for export-oriented raw materials was 
either reduced drastically or very low prices were paid to retain economic 
viability. Surplus labour resulted from reduced or non-existent employment 
opportunities. On the other hand, the foreign rulers established a small urban 
sector, with an educational system based on the colonial pattern. Once the 
colonial powers left, the countryside was bursting with an underemployed or 
unemployed labour force. There were no factories to provide work, nor was 
there capital to devote to making farmland productive. At the same time, 
within the big cities, the old educational system produced an alienated class 
(bureaucrats and professionals) looking towards their old colonial masters 
for succour. 

In the post-war period the United States emerged as the new imperial 
master. For the first decade or so, the Americans were engaged in rebuilding 
the shattered economic structure of Great Britain and other European coun¬ 
tries. Surplus capital was pumped into these economies, which would be fu¬ 
ture bases for the operations of multinationals. At the same time, new mili¬ 
tary alliances were forged to safeguard the interests of capitalists in the United 
States and Europe. The former colonies were inducted into unequal treaties, 
with military and tied loans (disguised as aid), and the ground work laid for 
a permanent relationship of dependency. When military and economic aid 
was provided to these pauperized areas, a new stmcture developed. The old 
metropolitan centres within these hinterlands were revived, raising a new 
class of military officers, bureaucrats and educationists trained under the 
American system. The majority of the population remained poor, as capital 
was pumped in from aid/loan funds into services and administration. A 
client system developed in which the comprador bourgeoisie from countries 
like Pakistan, South Korea, Philippines and South Vietnam looked upon 
America as their ‘dream.’ 4 

Thus we have the following pattern: the old industrial stmcture of the 
former colonial powers, revived by American funds became dependent on 
cheap labour from former colonies, while the United States attracted relatively 
higher-skilled labour from Great Britain and other European nations, and 
also a small number of private entrepreneurs and relatively skilled labour 
from the client states of Asia and Latin America. The Third World countries 
have remained industrially backward, accumulating interest-bearing, loans, 
while the real capital is accumulated in the imperial centres. The loans have 
to be repaid with debt-services, and the poor population lives at the mini¬ 
mum existence level. With little hope of exporting any industrial goods or 
raw materials in sufficient quantities, labour power is the only exportable 
item which pays for the interest on loans and for some of the imported 
goods. 
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Since the mid-sixties, growth level in some of the countries of the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community has been such that they have had to depend on 
imported labour. The migration pattern from the poorer regions has been 
related to geographical and past political realities. Northern Europe (parti¬ 
cularly countries like West Germany, Switzerland and France) relies heavily 
on labour power imported from poor Southern Europe. In 1976, it was esti¬ 
mated that nearly 15 million foreign workers were employed in Switzerland, 
Belgium, France, West Germany and the Netherlands. The British and the 
French, with their long years of colonial history, count on a large influx 
from India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, West Indies, Algeria and Morocco. Against 
this background Pakistan can be considered as a model of labour power 
export: a country which has a colonized past and a client relationship with 
the imperial United States, and is now heavily dependent on remittances 
from its overseas citizens to pay back debts incurred from the industrialized 
countries over the past twenty-five years. 


Labour Power from Pakistan 

The areas which formed the Pakistani federation in 1947 consisted of four 
provinces in the west and a divided Bengal in the east, and were the ones 
where Britain as a colonial power had extracted the greater amount of surplus 
under a policy of primitive and mercantile accumulation. This was done by 
extracting raw materials, cotton and jute, for its industries and inducting 
men for fighting on behalf of British interests all over the world. East Bengal 
later separated from the Union, as a direct result of the contradictions created 
by US imperialism between the two regions, of which the west was rela¬ 
tively the more ‘developed’ and was (favoured over the east. The US econo¬ 
mic and military aid concentrated there, in view of the geo-political impor¬ 
tance of West Pakistan, naturally had its political effects. 

Present-day Pakistan can be classified as a neo-feudalist state, where the 
landowning class is still the ruling class, with a few families belonging to a 
commercial background. The army is regionally based, as it was in British 
times, keeping the four provinces under the shadow of guns procured mainly 
from the US and other Western powers. When the British departed from the 
Indian subcontinent, Pakistan was a fragile state with no national bourgeoisie 
except for a small professional, intellectual class, which led the feudalists 
in negotiating the partition. Britain was in no position to retain its imperialist 
responsibilities, so the United States took upon itself the job of creating a 
client state in Pakistan. A series of military alliances were signed from 1953 
onwards. Prior to this (1948—1953) grants had been offered to woo the 
ambitious military officers', trained under Britain, and bureaucrats from 
the (British) Indian Civil Service (later called the Civil Service of Pakistan or 
CSP officers), towards the adoption of a capitalist road to development. 

It was this client relationship with US' imperialism in South and South¬ 
east Asia which created the socio-economic structure of the Pakistani state. 
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Between 1950 and 1977, $9.1 billion were utilized by Pakistan, out, of 
which $1.6 billion was repaid, leaving an outstanding debt of $7.5 billion. 
When this clientage was later withdrawn, Pakistan was left with a contingent 
of army officers and bureaucrats unfit to run the neo-feudalist state. Under 
these conditions, an economic structure built up with foreign loans and grants 
became a shambles, and the country was left only with the option of export¬ 
ing its labour power to pay back loans, with their heavy debt service charges, 
and covering the bills for large quantities of imports, mainly military goods 
and consumer items for maintaining the administrative structure. According 
to senior officials of the (Pakistan) Overseas Employment Corporation, the 
rationale for sending Pakistani workers overseas was: ‘Let them go to the 
Middle East. Remaining here, they cause only problems. This way they 
gain and we gain, too, of course.. ,’ s * 

Although it is true that, at present, nearly 75% of the estimated 1.5 
million Pakistanis working abroad are in the Middle East, the first mass exo¬ 
dus was to Great Britain. This was a logical consequence of the policies of 
imperial Britain, which had established a facade of equality in the Common¬ 
wealth. At first, there were no entry requirements to Britain, and Pakistani 
workers went to work in the British textile factories - a paradoxical situa¬ 
tion, since the British textile industry was largely built up in the former 
imperial relationship with the Indian subcontinent. Prior to the civil war in 
the US, the southern states provided the greater part of the raw cotton for 
the Lancashire cotton mills. When the supply stopped from this source, India 
became the major supplier. British manufactured textile goods were exported 
back to the captive Indian market. After World War II, when Britain was 
unable to modernize its textile factories, labour-intensive methods were 
retained. Cheap labour came from the rural areas of Pakistan, where depleted 
agricultural resources and little or no industrialization created pressure on 
land. Meanwhile, the US technology-based economy imported large numbers 
of European - including British — skilled workers. Thus, it was the demand 
for cheap labour in British industry, and migration of British labour power to 
the US, metropole of the new imperialism, which kept up the flow ofworkers 
from former colonies into Great Britain. 

The late 1960s and the 1970s saw major changes. On the one hand, 
Great Britain was pushed backward by its slow economic growth, compared 
to European countries; on the other hand, the oil boom in the Middle East 
created its own momentum. The US oil multinationals established a new 
clientship in Iran and other Near Eastern countries, and Pakistan was relega¬ 
ted to ‘sub-client’ status. 6 Pakistan faced a crisis, economically and politi¬ 
cally. Backed by the US,Ayub Khan was foisted on the country in 1958 
and pushed out by internal revolt, and except for a brief period of recovery 
between 1972 and 1974, Pakistan has remained in the grip of economic crisis. 
The pressure of debt servicing has kept the Pakistani rulers-on their toes; 
and die ruling class, mainly feudalists, big business and petty industrialists, 
find themselves incapable of mobilizing the resources of the country for inter¬ 
nal development. 
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Increasing Dependence on Foreign Remittances 

The figures given in the tables which follow bear out this picture of dependence. 


Table 8.1 

Per Capita Income, Export Earnings and Private Foreign Remittances in 
Pakistan, 1971—78 



Per 

Total 



Per 


capita 

private 

Per capita 

Total 

capita 


income 

remittances 

remittances 

exports 

exports 

Year 

($) 

($m) 

($) 

($m) 

($) 

1971-72 

70 

963 

1.5 

589 

9.2 

1972-73 

84 

146.3 

2.22 

817 

12.37 

1973-74 

108 

151.8 

2.23 

1,020 

15.0 

1974-75 

136 

229.9 

338 

978 

14.0 

1975-76 

155 

353.4 

431 

1,162 

16.14 

1976-77 

189 

590.8 

8.03 

1,132 

15.40 

1977-78 

216 

1,150.0 

15.2 

1306 

17.27 


Source: Government of Pakistan, Pakistan Economic Survey (Islamabad: 
various issues). 


Pakistan has remained a poor country, with a per capita yearly income of 
$216 at current exchange price levels. (If inflation of the last ten years is 
taken into account, the income is no more than $ 100 per head.) With this low 
income, and the continuous pressure of rising prices, Pakistani workers have 
been leaving the country, encouraged to do so by their rulers, for the benefit 
of multinationals in the Middle East and other countries of the world. The 
money these workers send from overseas maintains their families at home. 
In 1971—72 the total private remittances came to around $96 million, 
that is $1.5 per capita of the Pakistani population (estimated 75 million in 
1979). By 1977-78 the figure had risen to $ 1.1 billion, a fourteenfold increase 
on per capita basis. The economy is still non-industrial, relying heavily on the 
export of raw materials. Commodity exports increased from $589 million to 
$13 billion over the period from 1971—72 to 1977—78, at a much slower 
rate than the export earnings from labour power. The price level of industrial 
raw materials has been declining, and so Pakistan, a food-deficient area, 
has to export rice and other food items, mainly to the Middle East. The rice 
exported is of a special kind; and to produce this type of rice means diversion 
of resources from wheat (a traditional food of Pakistanis) to rice; as a result 
Pakistan was forced to import large quantities of wheat and other food items: 
At an estimate, nearly 41% of the import bill for 1977—78 consisted of food 
items. 

In 1973—74, the import bill for Pakistan nearly doubled as compared to 
the previous year. This was also an indication of rises in the prices of goods 
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Table 8.2 

Foreign Remittances as a % of Imports and Exports, 1971—78 




Foreign 


Foreign 


Total 

remittances 

Total 

remittances 


imports 

as% of 

exports * 

as%of 

Year 

($m) 

imports 

($m) 

exports 

1971-72 

639 

6.6 

589 

6.1 

1972-73 

797 

18.3 

817 

175 

1973-74 

1,362 

11.1 

1,020 

14.9 

1974-75 

2,114 

105 

978 

23.5 

1975-76 

2,139.4 

16.5 

1,162 

30.4 

1976-77 

2,147.7 

24.4 

1,132 

522 

1977-78 

2,757.0 

44.5 

1283 

95.6 


* Exports are mainly of commodities, raw materials and manufactured goods. 

Source: Government of Pakistan, Pakistan Economic Survey (Islamabad: 
various issues). 


imported from the Western countries, particularly industrial goods and 
military hardware. Since the decline of US military supplies to Pakistan, 
the country has been obliged to buy spare parts for cash in order to keep up 
the 3tock of hardware acquired in the wake of imperialist activity in the 
area. This rising trend in the import bill continued in 1974—75, when another 
60% rise in imports was noted. Exports declined in 1974—75, but picked 
up a little in 1975—76. The most significant fact is that, while imports rose, 
export earnings declined or remained stagnant. The earnings from the export 
of labour power increased at a faster rate, paying for the import bill and 
reaching the same level as commodity exports. In 1977—78 foreign remit¬ 
tances amounted to 95.6% of commodity exports, and paid 44.5% of the 
total import bill. 

Two crucial elements contribute to Pakistan’s dependence: (a) the rising 
negative balance of trade, especially with the capitalist bloc, and (b) the debt 
trap, which in the circumstances is inevitable. These trends are illustrated in 
Tables 8.4 and 8.5. Note that by 1977-78 Pakistan was paying nearly 20% of 
its total foreign exchange earnings in, debt services. If foreign remittances are 
excluded, this figure represents 382% of commodity exports. The labour 
power of overseas- Pakistani workers is paying a large portion of acquired 
debts. Without that alternative the capitalist world can either declare Pakistan 
a bankrupt country, not worthy of any future credits, or take over customs 
revenues for regaining the credit loans advanced. 7 Related to this situation is 
the adverse balance of trade figures. Over the years,Pakistan as a client state 
was obliged to import machinery and military hardware under tied loans. 

However, with the decline in this clientship and lowering of credit loans. 
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Table 8.3 

Per Capita Foreign Remittances as a % of Per Capita Income, 1971—78 



Per capita » 

, 

Foreign 


foreign 

Per capita 

remittances 


remittances 

income 

as%of 

Year 

($) 

($) 

per capita income 

1971-72 

IS 

70 

2.0 

1972-73 

2.22 

84 

2.6 

1973-74 

2.23 

108 

2.0 

1974-75 

328 

136 

2.4 

1*975—76 

4.91 

155 

32 

1976-77 

8.03 

189 

42 

1977-78 

16.0 

216 

7.4 


Source: Govermnent of Pakistan, Pakistan Economic Surveys (Islamabad: 
various issues), and Tables 8.1 and 82. 


the country is obliged to pay cash for its imports from its export earnings. 
With rising prices in North America and Western Europe, import h ills have 
increased sharply, bringing the negative balance of trade to higher levels each 
year. In 1977—78, the adverse balance of trade reached $1.5 billion, compar¬ 
ed to $473.4 million in 19,73—74. As. a consequence of the slow,growth in 
exports in 1977-78 commodity exports covered only 46% of the import 

Table 8.4 

Debt Service Ratio 1971—78 


Year 

Total foreign 
exchange earnings* 
($m) 

Total debt 
' payments 
f$m) 

Debt as % of 
total foreign 
exchange earnings 

1971-72 

819 

122 

14.9 

1972-73 

'1,065 

193 

18.1 

1973-74 

1,388 

197 

142 

1974-75 

1,519 

259 

17.1 

1975-76 

1,813 

407 

22.4 

1976-77 

2,028 

420 

20.7 

1977-78 

2,911 

375t 

12.9 

* Total earnings include foreign private remittances. 

^ The amount was net of rescheduling, debts. It was estimated that $500 


million was rescheduled. Thus gross amount comes to $875 million or 30% 
of the total.foreign exchange earnings. 

Source: Pakistan Economic Survey (Islamabad: 1977-78). 
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bills. Once again,-foreign remittances came to the rescue, and combined ear¬ 
nings from commodity and foreign remittances covered 86.5% of the import 
bill. Thus there is constant pressure on the people of Pakistan to create 
extra foreign earnings from exported labour power in order to meet these 
obligations. The present government is even being pressured under interna¬ 
tional obligations to streamline the procedure for sending money from 
overseas workers by establishing efficient banking services and the like. 

Another important factor in this dependency relationship is the import- 
export trade pattern with the capitalist world. In the colonial days. Great 
Britain usually ran deficits in the balance of trade -with the Indian subconti¬ 
nent. Cheap raw materials were imported for the British industries; rtianu- 
factured goods were exported to the colonies, not in the same amounts, 
because the people were too poor to buy the good?. The surplus was paid out 
to the British administrators in very high “home charges’; this and other 
arbitrary methods, further depleted the funds. Now the situation is reversed. 
With the terms of trade usually against raw materials, like cotton and jute, 
Pakistan was obliged to pay more for its imports and received less and less for 
its exports. This has reached a point where Pakistan now receives over 60% of 
its total imports from the capitalist bloc (North America, Western Europe, 
Japan and Australia) and sends only 35% of its exports to that area. Once 
again, it is the labour power of overseas Pakistani workers that pays for the 
deficits incurred in unequal commodity trade. 

Within Pakistan the socio-economic consequences of manpower export are 
(quite far-reaching. Foreign remittances are channelled through a centralized 
system, whereby the state acquires the foreign exchange and remits the fami¬ 
lies of overseas workers in local currency. In theory, foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings are savings and so two things can happen to these remittances which 
would do no harm, and could actually be beneficial, to the families receiving 
them. First, foreign remittance receivers can import foreign goods for the 
same amount, and family members can buy these goods without creating pro- 

Table 83 

Balance of Trade and Foreign Remittances 1973—78 ($ million) 





Foreign 


Balance 


remittances as % 


of trade 

Foreign 

of commodities 

Year 

(commodities) 

remittances 

balance of trade 

1973-74 

- 473.4 

151.8 

33.4 

1974-75 

-1,136.6 

2295 

20.2 

1975-76 

- 977.3 

353.4 

36.2 

1976-77 

-1,286.0 

590.8 

455 

1977-78 

-1,468.0 

1,225.8 

83.5 


Source: Government of Pakistan, Pakistan Economic Survey (Islamabad: 
various issues). 
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Hems of trade balances or inflationary pressure. Second, foreign remittances, 
after being turned into local currency, can be utilized in investment goods, 
and family members could buy these goods without doing any damage to the 
economy. In practical terms, neither of these things happens. First, the state, 
after acquiring foreign exchange, pays back foreign debtors for past services, 
(and to some extent also increases its propensity to spend abroad on the 
government’s behalf, With embassy expenditures to look after overseas work¬ 
ers, ministerial visits abroad, and initial travel expenses of workers, usually 
paid in foreign exchange). Thus, there is no import of equivalent goods. 
Second, the people of Pakistan are so poor that foreign remittances are not 
invested, but tend to be spent on consumer goods, particularly basic nece¬ 
ssities like food and shelter. There is increased demand without higher 

Table 8.6 

Pakistani Exports, by Major Items ($ million) 

Item 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78* 

Cotton group 464.5 480.7 359.6 398.9 

Rice group 232.7 250.4 245.5 191.7 

Foreign private 

remittances 229.9 353.4 590.8 1,226.2 

Total foreign 

earnings 1,519 1,813 2,028 2,509 

Foreign remittances 
as % of total 

.foreign earnings 15.1 19.5 29.1 48.9 

* Estimate. 

■v»> ' 

Source: Government of Pakistan, Pakistan Economic Survey 1977-78 
(Islamabad). 

investment or import of goods. Rather, the prices of food and shelter have 
inexorably gone up. 

The Social Consequences 

Two classes have profited most from this process: the Pakistani landowning 
class, rural and urban, and the merchants in the big cities. This is a natural 
outcome in an economy where goods are scarce. Food production has not 
met the demand from the poor rural - urban population; on the contrary, 
some food items are being exported to the Middle East to meet the import 
bills. Under these circumstances, landlords have increased their profits by 
raising the prices of wheat and other food items. At the same time, in urban 
areas, where housing conditions are extremely bad and millions live in miser¬ 
able conditions, some of the foreign remittance has created an extra demand 
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for housing and so urban landowners have made enormous profits. There is a 
superficial boom in the construction industry, but it has only increased 
the propensity to import, because Pakistan produces very little steel and 
other capital goods of the .kinds required in building. As a consequence,house 
rents in major cities have increased sharply, and land prices have gone up 
dramatically. 8 

There is a wider gap in income distribution: the top level has increased its 
share; a small middle class has increased its ability to buy luxury goods, 
and this has also raised import bills. In 1971—72 the share of consumer goods 
was 22% of total imports. With the increase in foreign remittances during 
1973—74 it went up to 40% of the total, where it remained in 1976—77. 
Foreign remittances constituted 7% of per capita income (see Table 8.3) 
having increased three and a half times from 1971—72, and so naturally the 
demand for goods and services has increased without any significant industrial 
or social progress. The lowest stratum, which has no way to increase its 
income, has become poorer, especially with the pressure of rising price 
levels. Real wages have gone down and overall the situation is getting worse. 

On the social level, overseas migration has also meant .that families are 
split: in the first instance only single people, not whole families, migrate. 
A migrant can save and remit more. In 1976—77 it was estimated that there 
were 5.5 milli on urban workers, including those in manufacturing plants. 
If there are 1.5 million overseas Pakistani workers, then 27 2% of the total 
urban force is abroad. Pakistan is also exporting many of its professional, 
skilled and semi-skilled labour, in whose training the local people have spent 
their resources. Within the country, the very poor, the elderly, women and 
children have increased in relative numbers, and rely for survival heavily 
on overseas family members or on begging. 

The most obvious pressure on the Pakistani social structure is the demand 
for quick educational, training in order to migrate. Middle-class students 
want to become professionals (physicians, engineers, etc.) to prepare them¬ 
selves for earning abroad. It has been estimated that over 50% of physi¬ 
cians trained in Pakistan since 1960 are working abroad. 9 This was not only 
‘aid’ to North America, Britain and the Middle East, but a drain of local 
resources to educate these tertiary-trained people instead of improving 
elementary and secondary education in Pakistan. If one physician costs 
$100,000 tin the USA for training from post-secondary level, an export of 
1,000 physicians from Pakistan is equivalent to $100 million in aid to the 
United States — a drain of resources in the form of human capital. 

The clear conclusion from the export of of labour power from Pakistan 
is that the dependency relationship has increased at the world level. At first, 
it was direct clientship with the imperial United States, but in the 1970s 
there is a new sub-clientship with the Middle Eastern countries, themselves 
new client states of imperialism. Within the country, a coterie of military 
officers, landlords and businessmen—industrialists have increased their hold 
on the poor people of Pakistan. There is an increased disparity in income 
distribution, while the socially-conscious strata of the society (i.e. the edu- 
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cated few and many of the urban workers) are forced to migrate under 
socio-economic pressures. The result is an increase in the power of the Paki¬ 
stani ruling class, which suits the rulers of the United States and its client 
states. Pakistani workers, both at home and overseas, have few rights, or 
none. 


Future Prospects 

The president of Massey-Ferguson, a North American-based multinational 
corporation, declared in the late 1960s that ‘we have developed a deliberate, 
integrated approach to the world market, because for us the world is just that 
— a simple market’. 10 The same corporation’s vice-president elaborated: 

In the legal or statutory sense the truly supranational corporation is not 
a reality at this stage of the evolution of international law. Nevertheless, 
within, the framework and restrictions of national statutory require¬ 
ments, there are companies operating internationally or multinationally 
like Massey-Ferguson that aim to run their affairs from a policy and 
strategy base that overrides any single national locus. 11 

Since then, multinationals have become even stronger. With the integra¬ 
tion of V/estem Europe and North America, common fiscal and monetary 
policies are devised for the capitalist bloc from time to time at meetings of 
industrial giants. Thus imperialism today is represented by the multi-nation¬ 
als, who increasingly, control the world’s resources. At times, they have even 
controlled the affairs of nation states and have had a hand in overthrowing 
legal regimes. 12 From this perspective, if they control the production, labour 
is automatically controlled by them, and not by small nation-groups under 
the shadow of capitalism. Labour power is internationalized, and exploita¬ 
tion has. reached its zenith — manpower is imported from the Third World 
cheaply to sustain surplus extraction, and, as a result, capitalist economies 
have retained a high rate of profit on the accumulated capital. It has been 
aptly pointed out: ‘Whatever is good for the capitalistic ruling class system, 
can’t be good for the masses of the people.’ 13 

These general developments pose two interrelated questions for the pros¬ 
pects of revolution in the First World, the Third World and, indeed the world 
at large. First, with the internationalization of labour, the capitalists have 
created an industrial reserve army at the world level. This has helped them to 
widen their capitalistic expansion, prolonging imperialist control. It is possi¬ 
ble to think that revolution within the First World has been further postpon¬ 
ed. Second, by drawing out labour power from the Third World, the direct 
and politically obvious penetration of imperialists in the Third World has 
been considerably reduced. Capital investment is, being undertaken-in the 
semi-periphery and not in the, pauperized Third World. After all, the capita¬ 
lists also want consumers to buy their industrial products, and this is not 
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possible in the poor Third World countries. Besides, industrial labour is grow¬ 
ing only very - slowly in these countries; while the emigration of socially- 
conscious workers has further reduced the working class’s potential for orga¬ 
nizing revolt against the privileged classes. 14 The question to be asked now is 
this: What has labour export done to the prospects of revolution in indivi¬ 
dual Third World countries, with this slowing-down of structural changes? 
At the same time, within the imperialist countries, the ruling classes have kept 
real wages low for the workers; they have also produced a hierarchy of 
labour. This has weakened the class struggle within the industrial economies 
in Western Europe and North America. Division is intensified by the possi¬ 
bility of ethnic or racial conflicts between immigrant workers and workers 
native to a country. Karl Marx noted, on the 19th Century Irish immigration 
to Great Britain: 

Every industrial and commercial centre in England now possesses a 
working class divided into two hostile camps, English proletarians and 
Irish proletarians. The ordinary English worker hates the Irish worker as 
a competitor who lowers his standard of life. In relation to the Irish 
worker he feels himself a member of the ruling nation and so turns 
himself into a tool of the aristocrats and capitalists of his country 
against Ireland, thus strengthening their domination over himself. . . . 
This antagonism is artificially kept alive and intensified by the press, 
the pulpit, the comic papers, in short, by all the means at the disposal 
of the ruling classes. This antagonism is the secret of the impotence of 
the English working class, despite their organization. It is the secret'by 
which the capitalist .class maintains its power. And that class is fully 
aware of it. 1 s 

We may sum up by observing that the case of Pakistan has shown that the 
main function of labour power export is to pay off past debts. 16 This also 
means that past capital export from the imperialist bloc is accumulating capi¬ 
tal at a higher speed, with surplus extraction from natural resources as well as 
from labour power of the Third World. This surplus extraction at the world 
level has increased the rate of capital accumulation at a faster rate than ever 
before, dividing the world into two camps: on the one side, the capital-rich 
US and its periphery in Western Europe; on the other, the reserve army of 
the unemployed and underemployed in the Third World. 


Notes 

1. Karl Marx, ‘Forced Emigration’, in Karl Marx and Frederick Engels: 
Articles on Britain (Moscow: Progressive Publishers, 1971), pp.161-5. 
Marx was referring to David Ricardo, one of the foremost political eco¬ 
nomists of 19th-Century England, who laid out the principles of 
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bourgeois political economy, in On the Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation (1817), subsequently published in various editions, and. 
now widely used in the teaching of economics. 

2. The Marxian labour theory of value holds that in the long run capitalist 
production at the world level will suffer because of the lowering of pro¬ 
fit, as the result of accumulated capital. Capitalism can survive only 
when the profit level (level of exploitation) can be maintained at the 
compound growth level. Once the profit level stagnates within a capi¬ 
talist region, the capitalist goes all over the world to recover it: The 
need of a constantly expanding market for its products chases the 
bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It must nestle every¬ 
where, establish connections everywhere’ (Marx and Engels in The 
Communist Manifesto). Thus, once labour reaches its limit of exploita¬ 
tion in a given region, the capitalist searches elsewhere to extract sur¬ 
plus by turning labour-power into further capital. 

3. This is for two basic reasons: first, a skilled labour already has extra 
capital ‘built in’ by reason of his past apprenticeship, when he was paid 
far less than he actually produced; secondly, in the United States, tech¬ 
nology is capital in the form of past (dead) capital built on exploita¬ 
tion. This capital extracts extra capital in less time than is required 
without technology (where dead capital is extracted only from labour 
power). 

4. The vivid example of the ‘American dream’ being passed over to the 
dependent petty-bourgeoisie of colonial areas (dependencies) is the 
exodus of the (formerly South) Vietnamese commercial class during 
1979-80. Without going in to" the details of this exodus, it is clear that 
the international media openly announced that these people wanted 
overwhelmingly to go to the United States to work for their masters 
(many of them American officers, who are directors of the interna¬ 
tional corporations which employed these people and retained the de¬ 
pendency relationship). 

5. Quoted in Pervez Ali, ‘Emigration: boon or bane’, Viewpoint, Lahore, 
8 July 1979. 

6. Feroz Ahmed, The New Dependence’, Chapter 8 of this volume. 

7. Once a country becomes administratively so weak that loans are not 
paid in time, but the region is still strategically and economically viable, 
an imperialist power tries to receive its debts by direct control of its 
revenue resources (basically extracted from the poor population by 
high consumer prices). This occurred in imperialist — dominated China 
and Egypt, for instance, during the 19th Century. 

8. In present-day Pakistan, there seems to be a boom for the construction 
companies and real estate agents. Foreign remittances have created a 
demand for goods and housing from the previously deprived people, 
which ultimately increases profits for businessmen and traders through 
speculation, and for landowners who sell much-wanted land at exorbi¬ 
tant prices. As a result, a piece of land in Karachi for housing increased 
from an average of Rs. 50 to around Rs. 500 per square yard within the 
last five years. 

9. For the migration of professionals, particularly physicians, who are so 
important in the development of social services in the Third World, see 
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J.Z. Bowers and Lord Rosenheim (eds.), Migratipn of Medical Man¬ 
power (New York: Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, 1971); particularly the 
chapter on Pakistan which shows the actual number of physicians who 
migrated over the years. 

10. Quoted in Alfred Kamin (ed.), Western European Labour and the 
American Corporation, Bureau of International Affairs, Washington, 
DC 1970. 

11. Alfred Kamin, op. cit. 

12. ITT, (a US multinational) played a quite significant role in the over¬ 
throw of Salvador Allende’s regime in Chile. See Covert Action in Chile 
1963- 73, Staff Report of the Select Committee of the US Senate, 
1976, published by and available from the US Government Publica¬ 
tions Office, Washington DC 1976. 

13. Bobby Seale, from his. Seize the Time — The Story of the Black Pan¬ 
ther Party, quoted in Stephen Castles and Godula Kosack, Immigration 
Workers and Class Structure in Western Europe (London, 1973) p. 374. 

14. Castles and Kosack, op. cit. 

15. Ireland was the first labour hinterland for industrial Britain. Irish labour 
built the British railways in the same way as cheap European and 
Chinese labour built railways in North America, and as Pakistani work¬ 
ers are sustaining the textile industry of today’s Britain with its labour- 
intensive economy. The false consciousness of superiority of the work¬ 
ing class is exploited and perpetuated by the capitalists to carry on their 
subjugation, as Marx noted in his letter to S. Meyer and A. Vogt, on 
9 April 1870 (reprinted in Marx and Engels, On Britain, Moscow: Pro¬ 
gressive Publishers, 1962). This false consciousness is further exploited 
by bourgeois psychologists and other social scientists who make profit 
on race relations theories, etc., when in actual fact it is the relationship 
produced by the advanced capitalist mode of production in the imperia¬ 
list region and its peripheries. In one way or the other, the working 
classes of both Western and Third World countries are kept under illu¬ 
sions of racial differences. 

16. The dependency of Pakistan’s military-bureaucracy oligarchy on foreign 
remittances from overseas Pakistani workers is analysed in Jamil Rashid, 
‘Economy under martial law government in Pakistan — Emphasis on 
manpower export’, a paper presented at the International Confer¬ 
ence Takistan in its Fourth Decade’, organized by Deutsches Orient- 
Institut, Hamburg, in May 1980. It is forthcoming in their publication, 
1982. 
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Part IV: The Shaping of 
Productive Forces 

9. Industrial Concentration and 
Economic Power 

Rashid Amjad 

Introduction 

Whereas the question of concentration of ownership of industrial assets has 
figured very prominently in both the economic and political history of 
Pakistan, unfortunately there are few published studies on the subject. The 
report of the Study Group 1 set up in 1963 by the then Finance Minister still 
remains a ‘secret’ document and even if it is now made available its results 
would be quite outdated. Also, the position of the monopoly houses has been 
drastically affected both by the separation of the Eastern Province of the 
country and the nationalization of certain industries and the banking and 
insurance sector by the Bhutto’s regime. 

The period on which this study principally concentrates is from 1959 - 
70 but it has been extended to get an idea of the present position in 1974, 
for the industrial houses. Although the years 1959-70 have been taken as 
the beginning and end years principally because of data availability, they 
cover the most important and crucial part of Pakistan’s industrial history. By 
1959, the first stage of Pakistan’s industrialization based on import substitu¬ 
tion was over. The years 1959—70 then saw'the unfolding of the second 
phase of Pakistan’s industrialization based primarily on export-oriented growth 
and financed thrbugh large doses of foreign aid. By the end of the period, 
i.e. 1970, although Pakistan’s performance in the economic field was consi¬ 
dered by many to be ‘remarkable’, politically it stood on the threshold of a 
great disaster. The mass movement unleashed by the people of Pakistan in the 
winter of 1968-69 had led to the overthrow of the Ayub dictatorship and 
although another military regime gave some superficial stability to the situa¬ 
tion, it was only a prelude to the events of the civil war and the delinking of 
the Eastern Province. 

The period of this study, 1959—70, can therefore be taken as the years 
when private enterprise was at its pinnacle. It would never again be able to 
control and dictate the economic history of the country and find such ideal 
conditions to operate in as it had done during this period. 

The present study tries not only to gauge the extent of the monopoly and 
control of the industrial houses over the country’s economy but also makes 
an attempt to explain the growth of the monopoly houses during this period. 
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For this one has to look not only at the economic indicators which can ex¬ 
plain growth but also at the political structure which existed and the exact 
role of the monopoly houses in this power structure. The ‘purist’ would per¬ 
haps feel that this falls beyond the scope of economics and goes into the 
realm of political philosophy and the theory of the state. But to ignore the 
structure of the state would be to study the problem in a complete vacuum 
and make it impossible to gauge the real factors responsible for-the growth 
of industrial houses during this period. 

This study is focused on: 

1. the concentration of industrial assets and sales—1959 and 1961; 

2. the situation regarding the concentration and position of houses in 
1970, and comparison of the position in 1970 with that which exis¬ 
ted in 1959; 

3. the control of industrial houses over financial institutions; 

4. the situation as it has emerged after the creation of Bangladesh and 
the nationalization in the industrial, banking and insurance sectors 
introduced by the present government; 

5. the position of monopoly houses in the state power structure. 


The Position of Industrial Houses: 1959 and 1961 

The starting point of this study has been taken as 1959, which was the begin¬ 
ning of the second phase of Pakistan’s industrial growth. Also, it represents a 
political watershed in Pakistan’s history as the government had been taken 
over by a military dictatorship in October 1958, which had the active and 
open support of the western world, especially the United States. 

The story of Pakistan’s first phase of industrialization is well known. Star¬ 
ting off with no industries at all, Pakistan in the fifties followed an industrial 
strategy of import substitution after it had opted for import controls after 
the collapse of the Korean boom. Traders who had made large profits during' 
the boom invested in industry, principally in textiles, where the rate of retbrn 
was extremely high and initial investment was recovered within nine to twelve 
months. 2 The major source of industrial investment was the high profits 
which were reinvested in industry. 3 

This boom of industrial growth began to slow down in the late fifties prin¬ 
cipally for two reasons. First, the initial growth had been a result of the inter¬ 
nal market created through import restrictions, and in the event of there be¬ 
ing no growth of the internal market (owing to a stagnant agriculture and 
declining wage rate), it had to be a ‘once and for all effect’. Once the market 
was exhausted, possibilities of growth were limited^ Secondly, in an economy 
which is dependent on imports of machinery, the growth of investment is 
limited by foreign exchange earnings. Once the foreign exchange constraint 
begins to become effective (especially if agriculture is stagnating and food- 
grains have to be imported), then it becomes extremely difficult for industria- 
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lists and other potential investors to convert Rupee resources in their hands 
into industrial investment. By-the late fifties both these factors had become 
increasingly important. Also, the rate of profit declined especially because of 
new entrants and the resulting increase in competition. Wages, which had 
been falling throughout the fifties, were now leading to increasing industrial 
unrest as labour applied pressure to increase the wage rate. 4 All these factors 
were, therefore, contributing to the slowing down of industrial growth and 
signalling the end of the first stage of the industrialization process in the 
country. 

The end of the fifties is, therefore, a very appropriate time to take stock of 
the situation and to see this exceptionally high rate of industrial growth in 
relation to the concentration of ownership and control which accompanied it. 

This task has been simplified to a considerable extent because of an ex¬ 
haustive survey of industrial assets in Pakistan carried out by G. Papanek, 
which formed the basis of his book Pakistan’s Development: Social Goals and 
Private Incentives. His study, however, suffers from two major defects. First, 
in looking at concentration he does not give separate breakdowns for the two 
provinces, i.e. East and West Pakistan, and secondly, he does not actually 
identify the big industrial houses. 

Unfortunately, the data available is only for quoted public limited com¬ 
panies and that too is for 1961. Since it excludes companies not quoted on 
the stock exchange but under the control of industrial groups, it under¬ 
estimates the assets of the houses, and therefore, the extent of concentration. 
A comparison of quoted companies for 1961 with those included in Pa- 
panek’s study shows that as far as the top seven houses were concerned, the 
quoted companies represent almost 80% of total assets under their control, 
but our data underestimates control of the other ten houses by about 35% of 

Table 9.1 

Distribution of Control in Private Industry, 1959, East and West Pakistan 
(Million Rupees) 


Industrial Number 

Totd 

% of all 

Totd 

% of all 



Assets 

of 

Industrial 

Private Industrid 

Private Non-Industrial 

Controlled Houses 

Assets* 

Assets 

Sales 

Sdes 

Assets 

Sdes 

10-19 

23 

340 

7.7 

400 

7.6 

30 

250 

20-29 

13 

310 

7.0 

210 

4.0 

90 

80 

30-49 

8 

340 

7.7 

350 

6.6 

10 

50 

49-99 

9 

610 

13.8 

510 

9.7 

110 

610 

100 and 
Over 

7 

1,080 

24.4 

820 

15.6 

460 

120 

Total 

60 

2,680 

60.6 

2290 

43.5 

700 

1,110 


^Assets include reserves. 

Source: G. Papanek, Pakistan’s Development: Socid Gods and Private 
Incentives (OxfordUniversity Press, 1967) p.33. 
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their assets. 

Papanek’s Study on Concentration of. Industrial Assets 
The distribution of control in private industry on an all-Pakistan basis is given 
in Table 9.1 for the year 1959. Sixty industrial groups (out of a total of 
almost 3,000 firms) controlled 60.6% of all private industrial assets and 
43.5% of all private industrial sales. Out of these sixty, seven only controlled 
24.4% of total private industrial assets and.15.6% of total private sales of the 
industrial sector. These seven are: Adamjee,Dawood,Saigol, Valika, Colony, 
Fancy and Bawany. (The names are given in a descending order according to 
net assets owned.) The next nine industrial groups, i.e. those with assets of 
more than Rs 50 million but less than Rs 100 million, controlled 13.8% of 
assets and 9.1% of sales of the private corporate sector. We have not been able 
to exactly identify these houses but they were from the following twelve 
houses: Fateh, Crescent, Isphani, Beco, Wazir Ali, Hussain, Amins, Nishat, 
Karim, Habib, Hyesons and Hoti. If we include the next eight industrial 
groups (assets less than Rs 50 million), we get the figure of 24 industrial 
houses owning 455% of private industrial assets and 31.9% of sales in the 
corporate sector. 

Industry-wise concentration showed that in the case of cotton textiles the 
fourteen largest houses accounted for 523% of total assets. For jute, we had 
an extremely high concentration, with only five houses controlling 84.6% of 
total assets. In the case of sugar and the edible oil industry, four houses 
accounted for 55.6% and 20% of all assets respectively. 5 

The Position in 1961 

Both in order to make our study comparable with the 1970 data and also to 
identify the industrial houses as well as the breakdown of their assets and 
sales for different industries, we have used the earliest figures available to us 
from balance sheets of joint stock companies quoted on the stock exchange. 
The first year for which they are available to us is 1961, and therefore we 
have taken this as the starting point of the study of concentration as measured 
by the companies owned by the industrial houses and quoted on. the stock 
exchange. 

The seventeen industrial houses covered by us have been subdivided into 
three groups according to the industrial assets controlled by each. Out of 
these seventeen houses, the five large houses-defined as those with assets of 
more than Rs 50 million (the ‘big five’) accounted for 66.5% of the total 
industrial assets of these houses and 61.8% of their sales. The dominating 
position of these five houses, Adamjee, Dawood, Saigol, Valika and Colony, is 
therefore, quite apparent. The next six with assets between Rs 25 million and 
Rs 49 million (Fancy, Bawany, Fateh, Crescent, Isphani and Beco) accounted 
for 17.6% of industrial assets and 223% of sales of the seventeen houses. The 
last six, with assets between Rs 10 and Rs 24 million, Wazir Ali, Hussein, 
Amins, Nishat, Karim and Hoti, accounted for 15.9% of assets and also 159% 
of sales. 
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Concentration as Determined by Quoted Companies 
Since our study is restricted to quoted companies, we have first seen the posi¬ 
tion of the seventeen houses in relation to the total quoted corporate sector 
in Pakistan. These seventeen houses accounted for almost 50% of the gross 
fixed assets (at cost) of all quoted companies. Out of these seventeen, the 
dominating position of the big five can be seen from the fact that they 
accounted for 32.1% of the total assets. In relation to sales, these seventeen 
accounted for 53.2% of total sales of the quoted corporate sector and the big 
five accounted for 32 9%. 

Since the quoted companies represented only about 34% of sales of the 
large scale manufacturing sector, 6 we would like to see the result of the 
quoted companies of the industrial houses in relation to the total large- 
scale manufacturing sector in Pakistan. Here, keep in mind that although 
the amount of assets of our top seven houses are very near the figures calcu¬ 
lated by Papanek, our figures for the next nine underestimate their actual 
holdings because of the exclusion of their non-quoted companies. 

The other problem for working out the concentration for 1961 is that the 
Census of Manufacturing Industries (CMI), which is the basic source material 
for the industrial sector,was not available for theyears 1960—61 and 1961-62. 
We therefore have had to calculate figures for the large-scale manufacturing 
sector as well as its industry-wise breakdown, according to the extension 
of the trend of sales as given by the 1959-60 figures, and taking into account 
the index of industrial production and changes in the price level. 

Our results for the concentration of ownership of industrial assets show 
that the seventeen industrial houses accounted for almost 30% of gross fixed 
assets at cost and 20% of the total sales of the large-scale manufacturing 
sector. Industry-wise concentration of production showed that in the case of 
cotton textiles, ten houses accounted for 463% whereas in the case of jute (5 
houses) the figure is extremely high, almost 80%. In the case of the paper 
industry (2 houses) the figure is also 80% and in the case of sugar (2 houses) 
the figure is 21.6%. For textiles and jute, our figures are quite near those of 
Papanek. The province-wise breakdown of the houses showed that thirteen 
houses with assets in West Pakistan controlled 30% of assets and 20% of sales 
of the large-scale manufacturing sector. In the case of cotton textiles, the 
largest industry in the province (contributing 30% of total value added in 
manufacturing), nine houses accounted for almost 50% of total production 
and the big five for 373%. The important position held by the Saigol Group 
can be seen from the fact that they'controlled 15% of the total production of 
cotton textiles in West Pakistan. In the case of sugar, two houses, Saigol and 
Hoti, accounted for 36.5% of total production. 

For East Pakistan, the six houses with assets in the Province (Adamjee, 
Dawood, Bawany, Isphani, Amin and Karim) controlled over 40% of total 
assets and 32% of the production of the large-scale manufacturing sector. 
Three houses (Adamjee, Isphani and Amin) accounted for 69.1% of total 
jute production, Adamjee holding the dominant position with 48.9%. 
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Industry-wise Breakdown: The industry-wise breakdown of production for 
the industrial houses reflects the nature of industrial development in the 
country with its major emphasis on textiles and the jute industry. Of the total 
production of these seventeen houses as much as 80% was in textiles and jute 
with the former accounting for 50% and the latter 29%. Heavy industries in 
the form of engineering and steel accounted for less than 5% of the total. 
Paper contributed 6.8% and shipping, sugar, gas and others accounted for the 
rest, about 10%. With the exception of four houses (Beco, Wazir Ali, Fancy 
and Hoti), all the rest were principally engaged in the production of cotton 
textiles and jute manufactures. 

In East Pakistan, the production of the six houses was concentrated in 
the jute industry and accounted for 81 5% of the total. Paper contributed 
14% and cotton textiles and shipping 3% and 2% respectively. For the thirteen 
houses in West Pakistan, the major contribution was by cotton textiles, 
which was 71% of total production and, if other textiles are included, 75% 
of the production of the thirteen houses come from this industry. Besides 
textiles, the only other major industry was engineering, with 7.9% of total 
production of the thirteen houses. This was followed by sugar, which was 
6.4%. 

Province-wise Breakdown: The provincial breakdown of the assets of these 
houses is of considerable importance especially after the break-up of the 
country when these houses lost the assets that they owned in East Pakistan. 
Also, since the basis of the question of regional disparity was the uneven 
industrial development of the two provinces, the investment'of the industrial 
houses in East Pakistan must form a very important part of any study on the 
monopoly houses. 

We find that for the seventeen houses covered by us, 64.8% of their assets 
were located in West Pakistan. Six of the seventeen had assets in East Pakistan 
and out of these, four .(Bawany, Amins, Isphani and Karim) had their entire 
holdings in East Pakistan. The other two houses, Dawood and Adamjee, had 
503% and 51% of their total net assets located in East Pakistan. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that among the big five, Saigol, Valika and Colony Groups had 
no investment in East Pakistan. Since the major form of investment by the 
industrial houses in East Pakistan took place through the government-spon¬ 
sored Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation (PIDC) (which after 
establishing an industry transferred assets to the private sector), it showed 
that the industrial houses were still shy of investing in East Pakistan, and 
felt their profits were more secure in West Pakistan. 

Background of the Industrial Elites 

The question of the background of the industrial elite which emerged in the 
fifties has been of considerable interest not only to economists but also to 
sociologists, especially since it highlights the role of ‘minority’ communities 
in the industrialization process. 

In this study, however, we have not studied in great detail the background 
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of the emerging industrial elites except to show that the majority of these 
entrepreneurs belonged to minority communities which had migrated to 
Pakistan at the time of Partition. 

The background of the industrialists according to their community, family 
origin/area and pre-1974 business headquarters is given in Table 92. 

For the families for which we have been able to get this information, 
the most striking feature is the preponderance of minority groups such as 
the Memons, Bohras and Khojas, who had migrated from India mostly 
from Kathiawar and had experience in trade before Partition. The two Pun¬ 
jabi families in the big five, Saigols and Colony, came from the areas of 
Chakwal and Chiniot. The Saigol Group before Partition had been engaged 
in a small business in Calcutta, whereas the Colony family was a well establi¬ 
shed business house even before Partition. 

Table 9 2 

Background of Industrial Families 


Industrial 

Family 


Business Head¬ 

House 

Community 

Origin/Area 

Settled 

quarters Location 





pre-1947 

Adamjee Memon 

Kathiawar/Jetpur 

Karachi 

Calcutta 

Dawood 

Memon 

Kathiawar/Bentwa 

Karachi 

Bombay 

Saigol 

Punjabi Sheikh 

W. Punjab/Chakwal 

Lahore 

Calcutta 

Valika 

Dawood/Bohras 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Bombay 

Colony 

Punjabi Sheikh/ 

W. Punjab/ 

Lahore 

Lahore 


Chinioti 

Chiniot 



Fancy 

Khoja Ismaili 

Kathiawar 

Karachi 

East Africa 

Bawany 

Memon 

Kathiawar/Jetpur 

Karachi 

Rangoon 

Crescent Punjabi Sheikh/ 

W. Punjab/ 

Lyallpur 

Delhi 


Chinioti 

Chiniot 



Beco 

Punjabi 

E. Punjab 

Lahore 

Batala 

WazirAli Syeds 

W. Punjab/Lahore 

Lahore 

Lahore 

Amins 

Punjabi Sheikh 

W. Punjab 

Karachi 

Calcutta 

Nishat 

Punjabi 

W. Punjab/ 

Lyallpur 

— 


Chinioti 

Chiniot 



Hoti 

Pathan Landlord 

Charsaddah 

Charsaddah Charsaddah 

Fateh 

Marwari 

Gujrat 

Karachi 

— 

Isphani 

— 

Iranian 

Karachi 

Calcutta 

Karim 

Bohras 

Bombay 

Karachi 

— 


Sources: (i) G.Papanek., op. cit.,p. 49. 

(ii) H. Papanek, ‘Pakistan’s Businessmen’, Economic Develop¬ 
ment and Cultural Change, 12,1 (October 1972). 


From the background of the industrialists, two important questions 
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arise.. The first concerns the almost complete absence of any representative 
of the feudal class (with the sole exception of Hoti) in this group. Second is 
the question of how this small minority was able to place itself in a position 
to get the most favourable conditions to grow in and, more importantly, 
conditions which were definitely unfavourable to the agricultural sector. 

An attempt is made to answer these questions in the section dealing with 
the role of industrial houses in the state power structure. It is believed that it 
was the partnership between the bureaucracy and the capitalists which made 
such a situation possible.- The rise to power 6f the bureaucracy, according 
to this theory, was made easier by the political instability whiph manifested 
itself in the very frequent changes of the government during the period pre¬ 
ceding the military coup. The infighting among the feudalists themselves 
both weakened their position vis-a-vis the bureaucracy as well as made it 
difficult for them to take a united stand on economic issues against the 
industrialists. 

Factors Contributing to the Growth of 
Industrial Houses in the Fifties 

Of the causative factors that can explain the growth of industrial houses 
and the concentration of industrial assets, the following stand out as the most 
important. 

The first was clearly the sheer momentum of the start. This was especially 
true of Gujrati and Chinioti capital and other groups who migrated from 
India and invested in commerce where it multiplied during the Korean 
boom. These profits were then converted into industrial capital when the 
latter became very profitable after import restrictions had been placed by 
the government. The dominant position that these groups acquired during 
this time increased their monopolistic control later. 

Secondly, the conditions under which they invested could not have been 
more favourable. The rate of profit was so high that they were able to recover 
their investments within six months to one year. These profits were then 
ploughed back into new investments. 

Also, the rate of savings of this group, at least in the initial stages, was 
very high and it formed the main source of hinds for investment in the 
fifties. Nulty, in his study on savings and income distribution in Pakistan, 
has also argued that in their desire to establish themselves, the newly emer¬ 
ging industrial class reinvested a very large portion of their profits. 7 By this 
process of reinvestment, they further strengthened their positions. 

Also, it must be remembered that those who first entered a field and 
established themselves had a clear advantage over newcomers. They were in 
a much better position to put pressure on and influence the government and 
the bureaucracy to give them licences, permits, etc. , 

Thirdly, not only did the government create ideal conditions for industrial 
investment, it also directly associated itself with the private sector in setting 
up industries for them. The role of the Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation (PIDC) in this regard is unique. Pakistan was among the few 
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countries, where the public sector industries were as such actually ‘sold’ 
to the private sector after they had been set up. 

The PIDC started its operation in 1952. From the very beginning there 
was such a close link between the industrial houses and the PIDC that there 
are some who have grave doubts whether'it can be considered as a govern¬ 
ment organization or merely a ‘front’ for the private sector. Op. its Board of 
Directors were four of the members of the leading industrial houses, Isphani, 
Naseer A. Sheikh (Colony), ^damjee, and Syed Amjad Ali (Wazir Ali Group). 
Clearly the objectives of such an organization could be none other than were 
stated in its constitution: ‘The primary objective of the PIDC Act is the pro¬ 
motion and not the state ownership of the industries. The Corporation is 
expected to associate private capital and transfer its share capital to private 
investors as and when practicable’ (emphasis added). 

It was through its policy of disinvestment in projects already established 
that the PIDC played a crucial role in establishing some of the major indus¬ 
trial houses, especially in East Pakistan. Adamjee, Dawood, Amin, Crescent, 
Isphani and Karim were all beneficiaries of the disinvestment policy of the 
PIDC in East Pakistan. In the case of West Pakistan, Saigol bought the Jau- 
harabad Sugar Mill from the PIDC whereas Dawoods took over Burewala 
Textile Mills from the government. 

The exact degree of dependence on the PIDC for the building up of their 
assets differed for different houses, (see Table 9.3). Adamjee, which emerg¬ 
ed as the biggest industrial house at the end of the fifties and established its 
dominating position in the jute industry, did so clearly through association 
with .the PIDC. Similarly, Isphani, Bawany, Karim, Amin and Crescent 
Houses all set up their jute mills in association with the PIDC. Dawood, the 
second largest house, also got its two main mills this way, one from the PIDC 
and the other from the government in West Pakistan, namely, Karnaphully 
Paper and Burewala Textile Mills. In the case of the Saigol Group only a small 
portion of their assets, i.e:, the Jauharabad Sugar Mill, was acquired from 
the PIDC. 

Finally, one factor which clearly influences the emerging industrial struc¬ 
ture is the size of the initial investment required to set up a modem industry. 
Certain economists like Mehrav 8 have emphasized the interconnection bet¬ 
ween the technological dependence of underdeveloped countries on the 
advanced industrial nations and the emergence of a monopoly structure. 
Since Pakistan also had no indigenous capital goods industry and imported its 
machinery, it was, therefore, completely dependent on the imported tech¬ 
nology of the advanced industrialized countries. The large scale of production 
and the small size of the domestic market meant that, at least for quite some 
time, a few and in many cases a sole producer would dominate the market. 
Also, it meant that only those who could raise the large amount of capital 
investment required to set up the plant could actually hope to enter the 
market. This was even more important in the fifties .sirice the financial mar¬ 
ket for raising share capital or borrowing from financial institutions was still 
not developed. 
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This is also confirmed if we see the actual number of factories in the 
control of the large industrial houses. In no case did they have more than 
half a dozen factories, and in most cases it was far less thati this number. 
The size of these units, by international standards was not very large but 
the small market they were catering for gave them a very strong hold over 
the market. 

In brief, by the end of the fifties, Pakistan had achieved remarkable 
Table 9.3' 


PIDC’s Total Amount Disinvested 

in Favour 

of Industrial Houses, upto 

June 1962 (Million Rupees) 

Groupj 


% of each 

% of Total 
Disinvestment 

Companies 

Amount 

Group 

by PIDC 

1. Amin Group 

Amin Jute Mills 

20.00 

7.0 

5.0 

2. Adamjee Group 

(i) DJD.T. Factory, Nowshera 

(ii) Adamjee Industries 

(a) Adamjee Chemical Works 

(b) Adamjee High Grade Board 
Paper Mill, Nowshera. 

(iii) Adamjee Jute Mills 

Adamjee Group Total 

3.02 

30.00 

75.00 

108.02 

37.9 

27.2 

3. Bawany Group 

Latif Bawany Jute Mills 

7.50 

2.6 

19 

4. Dawood Group 

Karnaphully Paper Mills 

65.90 

23.1 

16.6 

5. Fancy Group 

(i) Karachi Gas Company 

(ii) Peoples Jute Mills Ltd. 

Fancy Group Total 

15.00 

20.00 

35.00 

12.3 

8.8 

6. Isphani Group 

Chittagong Jute Mfg. 

12.50 

4.4 

3.1 

7. Nishat Group 

Nishat Jute Mills Ltd. 

4.08 

1.4 

1.0 

8. Saigol Group 

Jauharabad Sugar Mill 

10.85 

3.8 

2.7 

9.'Karim Group 

Karim Jute Mills 

7.50 

2.6 

1.9 

10. Hoti Group 

Charsaddah Sugar Mills 

13.80 

4.8 

35 

Grand Total 

285.15 

100 

71.7 


Source: PIDC Annual Reports. 
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progress in the industrial field, by having one of the highest growth rates in the 
world. 9 But this brought a monopolistic socio-economic structure into the 
country. A small percentage of the firms, owned by a handful of families, 
controlled a major portion of the market. In the two major industries, cotton 
textiles and jute, these families had a dominating position. Only five houses 
controlled almost 80% of the production of jute manufactures and ten houses 
accounted for almost 50% of the production of cotton textiles. That almost 
all these families had no industries at all less than ten years before, meant that 
the industrialization process had produced a new power group within the 
country which exerted considerable influence and which was to play a crucial 
role in the future course of events. 


The Structure of the Corporate Sector, 1970 

The Ayub era, and with it some of the policies pursued in the previous decade, 
ended in 1970. The winter of 1968—69 had seen the outbreak of a mass 
movement, almost a ‘mini-revolution’, against the regime spearheaded by the 
Pakistan Peoples Party in West Pakistan and the Awami League in East 
Pakistan. Among basic factors underlying this mass movement was not just 
the political bankruptcy of the Ayub regime but more importantly the de¬ 
teriorating economic conditions of the vast majority of the people living in 
the country. The falling living standards of the people, increasing inequalities 
in income, extreme concentration of wealth and the growing regional dis¬ 
parity between the two wings of the country all contributed towards the 
overthrow of the Ayub government. 

The existence of the extreme concentration of wealth in the industrial, 
banking and insurance sectors was expressed in the popular slogan of the 
‘twenty-two families’ which echoed throughout the land. It signified the 
people’s resentment against the capitalist class which they maintained had not 
only ‘exploited’ the working classes in amassing their wealth but had also 
through their conspicuous consumption wasted the country’s resources. This 
slogan was used extensively by all'political parties in their campaign against 
the Ayub regime to discredit the economic system it had created. It also 
figured prominently in the manifestos of almost all the political parties which 
promised nationalization of banking and insurance and of certain key indust¬ 
ries. 10 

The talk of the ‘twenty-two families’ owes its popularity to a speech in 
April 1968, made by Mahbub-ul-Haq, then Chief Economist of the Planning 
Commission, at a meeting in Karachi in which he claimed that twenty-two 
families owned 87% of the banking and insurance and 66% of the industrial 
assets in the country. 11 Mahbub-ul-Haq, however, never published the study 
on which these figures were based. 

It is generally believed that Haq reached his conclusions on the basis 
of the report of the Study Group set up by the government in 1963 to look 
into the question of monopolies in Pakistan. This report, which was a very 
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closely guarded secret ever since it was completed in 1966, was made avail¬ 
able to Haq in 1968 when he was in the process of working on the draft of 
the Fourth Five-Year Han. He used the results of this study to drop the 
bombshell of the twenty-two families in 1968. 

Unfortunately, the report of the Study Group still remains a secret and 
those associated with its production are still afraid to show it. However, 
private conversation with those who were associated with the report confirms 
that it was based only on quoted companies. Even if the report were now 
made available, its results would be only pertinent to the situation in 1964 
and there was considerable growth in the industrial sector till 1970. 

Two questions are explored in our study. First, what was the extent of 
concentration in 1970? Second, how did this situation compare with that in 
1959 and 1961? 

Concentration of Ownership of Industrial Assets 
In Table 9.4, we show the extent of concentration by size of house for 
Pakistan for the year 1970, separately for companies quoted on the stock 
exchange at Karachi, all non-financial companies, and solely manufacturing 
companies. Then, after adding the non-quoted companies, by size of houses, 
concentration in terms of the entire large-scale manufacturing sector in the 
country is shown. 

Our results show that for Pakistan in 1970, quoted companies of forty-one 
industrial houses controlled almost 80% of the private domestic assets of both 
non-financial as well as manufacturing companies quoted on the Karachi 
stock exchange. If we include government and foreign owned companies, 
this control decreases to 50% for all non-financial and 70% for all manu¬ 
facturing companies. The difference in these two figures is due to the fact 
that government and foreign-owned companies were mostly engaged in non¬ 
manufacturing activities. 

In terms of the total large-scale manufacturing sector 12 in the country 
forty-four industrial houses controlled over 52% of all private domestic assets 
and 37% of all assets (i.e. including government and foreign owned). The fif¬ 
teen large industrial houses with assets of more than Rs 100 million account¬ 
ed for 36.4% of private domestic assets and over 25% of total assets in the 
large-scale manufacturing sector. These figures clearly show the dominance 
of these industrial houses over the manufacturing sector and the extent of 
industrial concentration in the country. 

Province-wise breakdown of assets of the forty-four industrial houses, of 
which sixteen had assets in East Pakistan and three were solely based in that 
province, is also given in the same table. The control of the industrial houses 
for manufacturing companies, listed on the Karachi stock exchange and 
located in the two provinces was 80% of all assets for East Pakistan and 80% 
of private domestic assets for West Pakistan. In the case of the former pro¬ 
vince of East Pakistan, there were no government-or foreign-owned - manu¬ 
facturing companies quoted on the stock exchange. 

For the entire large-scale manufacturing sector in West Pakistan, forty-one 
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Table 9.4 

Percentage Control of Assets* by Size of Houses 
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Table 9.5 

Percentage Control of Production by Size of Houses 
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Source r See Appendix A. 


houses accounted for 41.7% of industrial assets and 52.3% of the private 
domestic assets. Of these, the ten large industrial houses controlled 24.8% of 
all assets and 31.1% of the private domestic assets. In East Pakistan, the 
sixteen industrial houses accounted for 27.7% of all industrial assets and over 
51% of all private domestic assets. The reason for this large increase in con¬ 
centration if we take only the private sector is because a very large portion of 
industrial investment in that province was undertaken by the government. 

The province-wise breakdown of assets for 1970 shows that most of the 
industrial houses were still concentrated in West Pakistan. Out of the forty-one 
West Pakistan-based industrial houses, only thirteen had assets in the Eastern 
province. This shows that industrial houses were still shy of the East Pakistan 
market, but the fact that sixteen houses controlled over half of all private 
domestic assets brings out the fact that the industrial sector was clearly 
dominated by them. 

Control of Industrial Houses over Production 
The exercise carried out in the previous section to determine the control of 
monopoly houses over assets is now repeated in terms of their control over 
total production in the manufacturing sector. The exercise is necessitated 
not only because estimates of total assets are not very reliable but also be¬ 
cause of excess capacity in the industrial sector, especially in the intermediate 
and capital goods industry. Whereas results do not show any great change in 
terms of assets and sales for both non-fmancial and manufacturing companies 
quoted on the stock exchange, there arises considerable difference for the 

Table 9.6 

Percentage Control of Important Industries by Value Added - West Pakistan. 

Total Large-Scale Manufacturing 1970 


Cotton Textiles* 

15.2 

Sugar 

6.3 

Cement 

1.6 

Chemicals 

1.6 

Paper and Board 

05 

Automobile Engineering 

0.8 

Machinery 

0.7 

Steel 

0.5 

Electrical 

0.3 

Miscellaneous 

5.0 

Total 

32.9 


Note : *For example the Industrial Houses’ control of production of cotton 
textiles was 15.2% of total value added in the large-scale manufacturing 
sector. 

Source: 
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entire large-scale manufacturing sector for all of Pakistan as well as for West 
Pakistan. In terms of production for all Pakistan, the forty-four industrial 
houses controlled 29.2% of the large-scale manufacturing sector as compared 
to the figure of 36.7% for assets. In West Pakistan the control of forty-one 
houses was 29.6% for production as compared to 41.7% for assets. In the case 
of East Pakistan, however, there was no difference between the two figures, 
showing that the difference arose only for West Pakistan. 

Since production might not be considered as a very reliable measure of 
control, we have also seen it in terms of value added for West Pakistan (Table 
9.6). Our results show that in terms of value added, the 41 houses in West 
Pakistan controlled 33% of the large-scale manufacturing sector as compared 
to 29.6% for production, but the figure is still far less than that of 41.7% 
for assets. 

This difference does show that concentration as measured by control 
over assets even by the far more accurate method of actual investment 
estimates (rather than the very unreliable CMI estimates) tends to overesti¬ 
mate the extent of actual control of the industrial houses over the economy. 
This might be either due to large amount of excess capacity in certain indus¬ 
tries, for example chemicals, and also because of the much higher capital- 
ouput ratio of these industries. Concentration as measured by production, 
though less, still shows the dominant position of the industrial houses over 
the economy. 

Monopoly Control over Industrial Products 

Concentration of industrial production for different products has been trea¬ 
ted separately for the two provinces as they were for all practical purposes 
two independent markets because of the distance between them. 

In Table 9.7 the percentage control over industrial production in West 
Pakistan for the major industries is given both for the four major producers 
as well as for all the forty-one houses. We find that in the case of sugar, 
cement, paper and board, automobile engineering and machinery, more than 
one-third of .total production was controlled by four or less houses. In the 
case of cotton textiles, it was also quite high — 27.7%. In terms of all the 
forty-one houses, they controlled more than 50% of the production of cotton 
textiles, sugar, paper and board, automobile engineering and the machinery 
industry. 

Did the control over the production of these products, in some cases by 
just a few houses, lead to monopoly practices by them? Concentration can 
imply that there existed favourable conditions for collusion and monopoly 
practices by the producer rather than the fact that it was actually being prac¬ 
tised. All evidence, however, does point to the fact that they did engage in 
restrictive practices such as market sharing, limiting production and charging 
higher prices. This was especially so in the cement and sugar industry. In the 
case of the latter, the sugar shortages resulting in high prices played a promi¬ 
nent part in the anti-Ayub agitation, especially since one of the largest pro¬ 
ducers was Ayub’s Commerce Minister. In the case of textiles, for example. 
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mills are reported to have forced buyers to take printed cloth along with 
grey cloth. 

In the case of the East Pakistan market we find that the top four houses 
controlled 57.1% of all jute production in the province and for the seven 
houses, this figure increases to 68,7%. In cotton textiles we find that the top 
four houses produced 20% and seven houses 30% of all production. In the 
case of products of petroleum and coal, a single producer dominated the 
entire market, and for paper and board one of the houses contributed 43.6% 
of all production. We, therefore, do find that for the major industrial pro¬ 
ducts the industrial houses controlled a large share of their production. 

Table 9.7 

Percentage Control by Industry of Total Large-Scale Manufacturing 


Industry 

4 Largest Producers 

All 41 Houses 

West Pakistan 1970 

Cotton Textiles 

27.7 

58.1 (23) 

Sugar 

33.7 

78.0 (13) 

Cement 

463 

463 (14) 

Chemicals (incl. Fertilizer) 

9.7 

17.8 (16) 

Vegetable Ghee 

22.8 (3) 

22.8 (3) 

Paper and Board 

68.0 (2) 

68.0 (3) 

Auto Engineering 

122 

72.2 (4) 

Machinery (Excl. Electrical) 

57.8 (1) 

57.8 (1) 

Steel 

19.4 (2) 

19.4 (2) 

Electrical 

102 (2) 

102 (2) 

East Pakistan 1970 

Jute 

57.1 

68.7 (7) 

Cotton Textiles 

20.0 

30.8 (7) 

Paper and Board 

43.6 (1) 

43.6 (1) 

Fuel and Power 

100.0 (1) 

100.0 (1) 


Note: Figures in brackets give actual numbers of houses engaged in production. 


Source: Census, Manufacturing industries. 


Breakdown of Production 

If we see the breakdown of industrial production for the forty-one houses, 
cotton textiles still dominates all others by contributing 38.9% of all produc¬ 
tion. This is followed by the sugar industry, which represents 20%, and 
engineering, with 9.2%. The two new industries which sprang up in the 
sixties, cement and chemicals, contributed a small portion — respectively 4.1 
and 4.8% of total production. Paper and board cohtributed 33% and other 
products 17% of all production. 
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Position of Monopoly Houses 

One of the interesting results of this study is that with the exception of a 
few, the top houses were the same in 1961 and 1970. 

In the top five positions for net assets, Adamjee moved down from first to 
third place. Saigol moved to the first position whereas Dawood remained in 
the second position. Crescent moved up from seventh in 1961 to fourth posi¬ 
tion in 1970. Colony, which was fifth in 1961, moved down in 1970 because 
the assets were split up between two groups. Colony (Naseer Group) was in 
the seventh position in 1970. The most amazing advance was for Amins, 
which moved up from thirteenth position in 1961 to fifth position in 1970. 

The other houses whose position was affected by more than three places 
included Beco, which moved down from sixth position to twelfth. Hoti 
moved up from fifteenth to ninth position. The two new entrants in the top 
twenty houses were Ghandara and Abbas Khaleeli Group. In 1970, their 
positions were tenth and sixteenth respectively. 


Comparison of Concentration between 1960 and 1970 
In Table 9.8 we have compared the results of Papanek’s study of 1959 with 
our results for 1970. We find that there is only a very slight decline in indus¬ 
trial concentration (from about 2 to 5%) during this period, showing that 
although the period of the sixties was one of very rapid industrial develop¬ 
ment, the major industrial houses were able to still control a large, portion of 
industrial assets and production. 

For West Pakistan, we have compared concentration for 1961 with our 
results in 1970. There is a slight decline in concentration over this period. 
Whereas in 1961,13 houses controlled 30% of assets and 20% of production 
of the large-scale manufacturing sector, in 1970 for the same number of 
houses it was about 27% of assets and 17% of production. Taking into 
account the fact that our results for 1961 are an underestimate (by about 
20%) as they did not include non-quoted companies, the difference would 

Table 9.8 

Comparison of Concentration between 1959*70 in Pakistan 
(Including East Pakistan) 


Top 7 Houses 
Top 16 Houses 
Top 24 Houses 
Top 37 Houses 


% of Private Assets % of Private Sales 


1959 

1970 

1959 

1970 

24.4 

22.2 

15.6 

14.6 

382 

33.6 

25.3 

22.1 

45.9 

39.5 

319 

26.3 

515 

45.3 

35.9 

309 


Source: 1959 data; see Papanek, GJ 7 ., Pakistan: Development, Social Goals 
and Private Incentives, OUP, Karachi, 1967. 

For 1970 data; estimated from Appendix A and ‘Monopolies in Pakistan’, 
Pakistan Times, 7 October 1969, Lahore. 
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be in fact slightly larger. 

Concentration for the major industrial product, cotton textiles, also show¬ 
ed a slight decline. Whereas in 1961, nine industrial houses controlled 50% of 
cotton textile production, in 1970 the same number controlled about 40%. 
Also, whereas the top five controlled 37.3% of textile production in 1961, 
their share had come down to 30% in 1970. 


The Industrial Houses and Finance Capital 

A study on the concentration of industrial assets would be incomplete if we 
did not take into account the control of the industrial houses over the bank¬ 
ing and insurance sector in the country. The very close link between financial 
and industrial capital is one of the pertinent features of the growth of capital¬ 
ism in the country, as it played a very important role in establishing the 
position of the industrial houses and an even more important one in their 
being able to maintain it. In Mahbub-ul-Haq’s famous speech, Jie claimed that 
87% of the banking and insurance sector was in the hands of these twenty-two 
families. 

This close interconnection between industrial capital and financial capital 
played a very important part in the growth of the industrial houses in the 
sixties because, whereas in the fifties reinvestible earnings had been the main 
source of financing investment, it was now borrowed capital. The major 
source of capital in the fifties was reinvested industrial earnings, which 
accounted for almost 50% of assets. The other major source was profits made 
in trade (import, export and internal), which accounted for about 20% of 

Table 9 9 

Third Plan Industrial Financing Estimates (Million Rupees) 

World dank Estimates ICP Estimates 



Total 


Total 


Financing Institu tion 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

PICIC 

849.0 

8.5' 

975.4 

99 

IDBP 

993.3 

99 

907.4 

9.2 

ICP 

229.4 

23 

2169 

2.7 

NIT 

171.0 

1.7 

80.5 

0.8 

Insurance Companies 

190.0 

1.9 

51.3 

0.5 

Commercial Banks 

2500.0 

25.0 

2653.6 

27.0 

Total Financial Institutions 

4932.7 

49.3 

4930.1 

50.1 

Sponsors/Other Individuals 

2762.5 

27.6 

1670.3 

17.0 

Internal Saving 

2300.0 

23.0 

2845.0 

28.9 

Total NonFinancial Institutions 

5062.5 

50.6 

4915.9 

49.9 

Grand Total 

9995.2 

100.0 

9846.0 

100.0 


Source: IBRD Report. 
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This situation was radically changed in the sixties for two reasons. The 
first was the large inflow of foreign aid which was made available to finance 
industrial investment and was channelled through two financial institutions, 
PICIC (Pakistan Industrial Credit Investment Corporation) and IDBP (Indus¬ 
trial Development Bank of Pakistan). Secondly, as the banking structure 
became more firmly established and as the banks opened branches through¬ 
out the country, they became an important source of capital. During die 
Third Plan period almost 50% of industrial finance came from financial 
institutions, with commercial banks providing 25% and PICIC and IDBP 8.5% 
and 9.9% respectively (see Table 95). 

Control over Banks and Insurance Companies 

The control over banks and insurance companies of the industrial houses can 
be seen in Tables 9.10 and 9.11 where a list of the banks and insurance com¬ 
panies under their control is given. Of the nine banks which controlled 90% 
of total assets of all private commercial banks, eight were under the control 
of the leading industrial houses. The three major banks, Habib, United and 
Muslim Commercial, were under the control of the Habib, Saigol and Adam- 
jee Groups. The only bank which was not as such under the direct control of 
the houses was the Standard Bank, which was the representative of the mili¬ 
tary-bureaucratic oligarchy of the sixties, and with which this group banked 
and through which it financed its borrowings. The banks controlled by 
industrial houses accounted for over 80% of the assets of private commercial 
banks. 

Table 9.10 

Control by Industrial Houses of Banks, 1970 (Million Rupees) 


Controlling Paid-up 


Name of Bank 

Group 

Capital 

Equity 

Deposits 

Habib Bank 

Habib 

90.0 

1502 

4270.8 

United Bank 

Saigol 

41.0 

73 3 

3234.5 

Muslim Commercial Bank 

Adamjee 

22.5 

44.8 

1326.4 

Commerce Bank 

Fancy 

20.2 

212 

375.4 

Australasia Bank 

Colony (F) 5.4 

9.8 

338.8 

Bank of Bahawalpur 

Dada-Fancy- 5 9 
Wazir Ali 

11.3 

213.5 

Premier Bank 

Arag 

5.0 

5.0 

41.9 

Sarhad Bank 

Faruque 

5.0 

5.0 

20.2 

Total controlled by Houses (a) 


195.0 

320.6 

9821.21 

1. (a) as per cent of all Banks 
(including foreign). 


40.8 

42.8 

60.6 

2. (a) as per cent of Pakistani Banks. 

912 

94.0 

79.8 

3. (a) asper cent ofPrivate Domestic Banks 91 2 

94.0 

89.1 


Source: Banking Statistics of Pakistan, State Bank of Pakistan. 
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Although the leading banks were under the control of just a few of the 
' industrial houses, members of other industrial houses were represented on 
the boards of directors of these banks. The close link between the industrial 
houses is clearly brought out by the fapt that industrialists such as Dada, 
Rahimtoola, Valika, Hyesons, Isphani, Hoti, Wazir Ali and Arag associated 
with banks controlled by the Habib, Saigol, Adamjee, Fancy and Colony 
(F) Groups. Thirteen out of the, forty-four houses were directly represented 
on the Board of Directors of the commercial banks. 

Table 9.11 

Control of Industrial Houses over Insurance Companies (Rupees Lakhs) 



Name of Company 

Controlling Group 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Equity 

1 . 

Adamjee Insurance 

Adamjee 

35.0 

104.7 

2. 

Central Insurance 

Dawood and Bawany 

37.0 

51.9 

3. 

Eastern Federal 

Isphani and Arag 

35.0 

43.8 

4. 

Habib 

Habib 

50.0 

90.0 

5. 

Khyber 

Zafar-ul-Ahsan 

13.7 

13.7 

6. 

New Jubilee 

Fancy 

252 

30.4 

7. 

Premier 

Rangoonwala-Crescent 

25.0 

302 

8. 

Union 

Dada-Nishat 

20.0 

20.5 

9. 

United 

Valika-Hyesons-Dada 

20.0 

20.6 

10. 

National Security 

Cblony (N) 

20.0 

23.1 

11. 

International General 

Wazir Ali 

20.0 

20.1 

12. 

Insurance 

Eastern Insurance 

A JC. Khan 

142 

26.7 

13. 

Crescent Star 

Millwala 

20.0 

24.2 

14. 

Universal 

Ghandara 

20.0 

20.6 


Source: The Pakistan Insurance Year Book, 1970. 


Similarly, the insurance companies (although they were not a major source 
of industrial finance), were dominated by the industrial houses. Table 9.11 
shows the list of insurance companies controlled by various groups, which 
accounted for almost 80% of private domestic insurance companies in the 
country. 

Financial Institutions and Industrial Houses 

In the growth of the industrial houses in the sixties, the crucial role from 
amongst the financial institutions was played by PICIC. There are many 
people who find it difficult to visualize the interlink between the capitalists 
of the advanced industrial countries and the ‘comprador’ capitalists of the 
underdeveloped countries. This link is made when foreign capital is chan¬ 
nelled’into domestic industry through organizations like PICIC. 
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That PICIC was meant to be the lending club of only the big industrialists 
was clearly established when it set as a minimum lending limit for new indus¬ 
tries, Rs 1.5 million equivalent in foreign currency for East Pakistan. In the 
balancing and modernization of existing industries, the minimum limit was 
Rs 0.25 million equivalent in foreign currency, although there was no upper 
limit to PICIC loans. The breakdown of the size of loans given to the private 
sector by PICIC is shown in Table 9.12. Almost 71% of the loans sanctioned 
up to July 1969 were of amounts of Rs 2.5 million and above. 

Table 9.12 

Distribution of PICIC Loans by Size, up to 31 July 1969 (million Rupees) 


Size of Loans 

Amount 

% 

Below Rs 0.5 Million 

59.711 

3 

Rs 0.5 Million to Rs 1.0 Million 

101224 

6 

Rs 1.0 Million to Rs 25 Million 

359.198 

20 

Above Rs 2.5 Million 

1271.066 

71 

Total 

1791.199 

100 


Source: IBRD Report. 


That these loans were meant mostly for the major industrial houses is very 
clear. They were not only directly associated, but at least six representatives 
of these industrial houses sat on the Board of Directors of PICIC, namely, 
Dawood, Fancy, Adamjee, Amin, Crescent and Valika. If one therefore goes 
through the list of projects sanctioned by PICIC, the names that we come 
across are very familiar ones. Adamjee Industries (Adamjee), Crescent Jute 
Products (Crescent), Ismail Cement (Colony), Packages (Wazir Ali), Pakistan 
Paper Corporation (Tloti) and the Steel Corporation of Pakistan (Fancy). 
From France, loans through PICIC went to Crescent Sugar Mills .(Crescent), 
Hyesons Sugar Mills (Hyesons) and Premier Sugar Mills (Premier). From Italy, 
through PICIC, loans went for the setting up of the Shahtaj Sugar Mill (Shah- 
nawaz) and from Japan came loans for Karnaphully Rayon and Chemicals 
(Dawood). In fact the industrial houses accounted for over 70% of loans 
sanctioned by PICIC. 

That the projects mentioned above were amongst the major projects set up 
by the industrialists in the sixties illustrates the close links that existed'bet¬ 
ween the industrial houses and the capitalists of the advanced industrial 
countries. 

In an unpublished 'report submitted by a World Bank team on the work¬ 
ings of PICIC it was stated : 

In many respects the private DFC in Pakistan, PICIC has been at least 
until recently, the epitome of a bank-financed private DFC with its 
strength and weakness. From the- beginning, PICIC promised to be a 
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profitable enterprise and this promise was realized. It proposed to lend 
principally to large scale enterprise and there was no difficulty in secur¬ 
ing equity participation from foreign interests with large Pakistani 
industrialists. For the first few years, foreign management was in charge 
and the Board of Directors has always been dominated by representa¬ 
tives of the principal industrial families. A substantial portion of its 
loans, in fact has been given to enterprises controlled by the same 
families. Three-fourths of PICIC’s investment has been in West Pakistan 
and it has contributed little to small and medium size enterprises in 
either wing. Nor has its contribution to the mobilization of domestic 
savings in Pakistan been large.... 

Two things clearly emerge from this report. First, that the foreign inves¬ 
tors who were pumping in this money were getting a rate of return on their 
investment with which they were quite satisfied. Secondly, it seems to be 
almost a matter of policy of associating the principal industrial families in the 
policies of the banks and providing them with the loans. The link between 
these families and foreign capital was, to say the least, on a reasonably sound 
and established basis. 

The other major financial institution in the country was the Industrial 
Development Bank of Pakistan (IDBP) which was formed as a result of the 
Credit Enquiry Commission (1959) and which took over the operations of 
the Pakistan Industrial Finance Corporation (PIFCO). Whereas the main pur¬ 
pose of setting up the bank was to provide credit facilities mainly to small 
and medium industrial units in the private sector, the breakdown of loans 
(Table 9.13) clearly shows that the major portion of the loans (almost 66%) 
were of over Rs 1.0 million and went to a small portion (92%) of the total 
borrowers. 

Table 9.13 

Breakdown of the Size of IDBP Loans from 1 August 1961 to 30 June 1969 
(Million Rupees) 


West Pakistan East Pakistan All Pakistan 


Size of Loans 

No, of 
Cases 

Amount 

No. of 
Cases 

Amount 

No. of 
Cases 

Amount 

Up to 0.5 

1359 

145.739 

1658 

215.245 

3017 

360584 

0.5-1.0 

158 

109.545 

189 

139.093 

347 

248.638 

Over 1.0 

156 

604.700 

186 

589.868 

342 

1194.568 

Total 

1673 

859.984 

2033 

944.206 

3706 

1804.190 


Source: IBRD Report. 


The IDBP, however, did not play an important role in the financing of 
investment of the industrial houses and was more important in the creation of 
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a ‘new emerging capitalist’ class in Pakistan. About 20% of its total loans 
went to the industrial houses. 

Hie Role of Financial Institutions such as ICP and NIT 
% the middle of the sixties, the need to channel domestic savings of the non¬ 
corporate sector was eagerly felt by the industrial sector especially because of 
cuts in foreign aid inflows. There seemed to exist considerable suspicion and 
hesitation on the part of middle classes to invest their mbney in the shares 
of companies floated on the stock exchange. There was a very strong feeling 
that the companies were meant only for the benefit of those who owned 
them and that the industrialists would be very reluctant to share profits. 

In order to channel the savings of the newly emerging middle class in the 
cities as well as the agricultural sector, the government sponsored two organi¬ 
zations, the National Investment Trust and the Investment Corporation of 
Pakistan. These two organizations, as it turned out, also became part of the 
financial empire of the leading industrial houses. The Habib and Saigol 
Groups were on the board of directors of the ICP, whereas in the case of NIT, 
Dawood, Habib, Saigol, Bawany and Adamjee were represented on its board 
of directors. 

The breakdown of the portfolios of NIT and ICP mutual funds, given in 
Tables 9.14 and 9.15, shows once again the dominant position of die indus¬ 
trial houses in utilizing the capital resources raised by these two organiza¬ 
tions. 

Table 9.14 

% Share in NIT Investment of Industrial Groups, 1966-67 

Groups: Adamjee Dawood Amin Fancy Crescent Habib Saigol Bawany 
% : 9.72 7.61 5.41 3.54 339 337 334 3.11 

Groups: Nishat Colony (N) Arag Ghandara Faruque Hussain Hyesons 
% : 2.62 195 1.83 1.67 1.58 1.51 1.01 

Groups: Valika Dada Noon Maulabux WazirAli Beco Hoti 

% : 099 0.77 0.69 0.64 039 0.26 0.81 

Total : 55.7%. 

Source: ‘Monopolies in Pakistan by Economist’, .Pakistan Times, 7 October 
1969. 


The Dependence of the Monopoly Houses on Financial Institutions 
We have shown the dependence of the monopoly houses on financial institu¬ 
tions for twenty-five houses by seeing the amount of growth of their net 
assets which was financed through increases in long-term liabilities. Obvious¬ 
ly, the increase in long-term liabilities is not the best indicator of credit made 
available to industrial houses, as over the period of time they could have 
returned a certain amount of the credit. Still it is a fairly good indicator of 
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growth financed through borrowed capital. 
Table 9.15 

ICP Mutual Fund Portfolio 


Houses 

Percentage* 
of first ICP 
Mutual Fund 

Percentage* 
of second ICP 
Mutual Fund 

Percentage* 
of third ICP 
Mutual Fund 

Percentage* 
of fourth ICP 
Mutual Fund 

Beco 

1.9 

— 

— 

63 

Abbas Khaleeli 

203 

15.0 

_ 

— 

Habib 

13.2 

— 

— 


Hussain 

62 

8.8 

33 

11.6 

Ghandara 

17.5 


0.8 

1.1 

Karim 

3.8 



— 

Dawood 

9.4 

9.7 

0.9 

— 

Noon 

10.4 

— 


3.8 

Colony 

— 

2.5 

0.7 

1.0 

Crescent 

— 

0.7 

— 


Wazir Ali 

— 

20.0 

2.1 ' 

a.i 

Amin 

— 

0.1 


7.7 

ShahnaWaz 

— 

2.7 

2.2 

1.6 

Adamjee 

— 

— 

0.7 

— 

Fancy 

— 

— 

13.2 

— 

Saigol 1 

— 

- 

62 


Premier 

— 

— 

9.6 

2.6 

Valika 

— 

— 

0.6 

2.0 

Isphani 

- 

- 

- 

33 

Hyesons 

- 

- 

- 

6.1 


Note: ^Market prices. 

Source: Fiftfi Annual Report of ICP, 1971^, 


The breakdown of the growth of assets by the increase in share capital, 
reserves and long-term liabilities is given in Table 9.16. Of the total increase 
in net assets, the average for all houses financed through share capital was 
37 .7%, through an increase in reserves 323% and through long-term liabilities 
30.1%. 

The Tiouse which clearly staiids above all others, and which was most 
dependent on long-term borrowing for growth was the Saigol house, in which 
we find a phenomenally high figure pf 70% of its growth financed through 
increases in long-term liabilities. This is followed by Hoti, for which the figure 
is 48.8% and Bawany (43.3%). Twelve out of the twenty houses were depen¬ 
dent for more than one-third of their growth on borrowed capital. Out of the 
twenty houses, only in the case of two,Hyesons and Beco, do we find depen¬ 
dence on long-term liabilities actually declining over the time period. 
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Table 9.16 

Means of Financing Industrial Investment (Percentage breakdown), 1961-70 




Increase in Share 

Increase in 

Increase in Long- 


Houses . 

Capital* 

Reserves 

Term Liabilities 

1 . 

Dawood 

43.8 

32.0 

24.0 

2. 

Saigol 

23.0 

75 

69.4 

3. 

Adamjee 

41.3 

27.0 

31.6 

4. 

Vallka 

442 

20.1 

35.7 

5. 

Crescent 

53.6 

7.6 

38.8 

6. 

Bawany 

305 

24.8 

443 

7. 

Fancy 

8.5 

542 

37.4 

8. 

Nishat 

405 

24.4 

34.7 

9. 

Wazir Ali 

44.8 

24.5 

30.8 

10. 

Beco 

36.0 

65.7 

- 1.8 

11. 

Amins 

465 

21.5 

31.6 

12. 

Hussain 

45.5 

33.1 

21.0 

13. 

Isphani 

18.1 

66.7 

15.2 

14. 

Habib 

53.4 

21.1 

34.4 

15. 

Hyesons 

11.4 

107.6 

-18.9 

16. 

Ghandara 

34.7 

37.1 

28.1 

17. 

Hoti 

95 

41.4 

48.8 

18. 

Colony (F) 

36.4 

25.9 

39.1 

19. 

Colony (N) 

41.5 

31.0 

27.5 

20. 

Karim 

38.1 

31.5 

40.4 

21. 

Zafar-ul-Ahsan 

38.8 

57.4 

35 

22. 

Ferozesons 

68.6 

26.7 

4.8 

23. 

Dada 

45.3 

19.0 

35.7 

24. 

Maula Bux 

43.5 

26.5 

30.D 

25. 

Abbas Khaleeli 

43.8 

-10.8 

-67.0 


Ndte: * Includes capitalization, of reserves and issue of bonus shares. 

Source: IBRD Report 1970; extracted from 512 Annual Report & Invest¬ 

ment Corporation (ICP) 1971, and Pakistan Times, 7 October 
1969. 


The results clearly bring out the importance of borrowed capital in the 
growth of the industrial houses and show the impact of the very close colla¬ 
boration between financial institutions and the monopoly houses and more 
indirectly the link between domestic capital and foreign capital flowing into 
the country. 

In this section we have highlighted the very close links which existed 
•between the financial institutions in the country and the industrial houses. 
This incredibly strong and dominating position of the industrial houses over 
financial capital was perhaps a major reason behind the rise to power of this 
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group. 

Besides the commercial banks which provided them with not only working 
capital but in many cases loans which were automatically renewed (and 
hence can be treated for all practical purposes as long-term credit), the links 
between the houses and financial institutions like PICIC show the linkage 
between domestic capitalists and the flow of financial resources from abroad. 
This link highlights the close collaboration between the domestic capitalists 
and their reliance on outside capital not only for finance but also for the 
direction of industrialization in the country. 

Our results of the breakdown of the growth of assets of the industrial 
houses also showed that on the average almost one-third of their growth was 
financed through long-term credits. Especially when it came to floating new 
companies, the role of borrowed capital increased and this figure would be 
far more in that case. 


The Position of the Industrial Houses After 1972 

Although this study on the industrial houses has concentrated on their 
growth in the sixties, recent events have had an enormous impact on their 
holdings. In this section, we try to gauge the effect of the loss of the eastern 
province of the country and the recent nationalization by the government on 
the relative positions of the industrial houses, the amount of the industrial 
and financial assets lost by each one of them in the process and the con¬ 
centration of ownership in the manufacturing sector. 

Since the basic data is for 1970, we have used it to measure the value of 
assets lost in East Pakistan or taken over by the government, and not then- 
value as it stood when they were actually nationalized. Except in the case 
of Dawood and Hyesons, where we havd*added Dawood Hercules (1971) and 
Hyesons Sugar Mill (1974), in all other cases the position of the houses today 
is viewed in relation to the assets owned in 1970.Since industrial investment 
has been at a very low level and hardly any of the houses have launched 
new projects or firms, this would be a fairly good indicator of their positions 
today. 

The Delinking of East Pakistan 

Of the forty-four industrial houses covered in this study, only sixteen had 
assets in East Pakistan. Out of these sixteen except for Isphani, A.K. Khan 
and Bawa, all the other houses had assets in both provinces. In Table 9.17 we 
have given the value of net assets in East Pakistan and also shown this sum as 
a percentage of the total manufacturing assets owned by the industrial houses. 
With the exception of AJC. Khan who belonged to East Pakistan, the rest of 
the houses were owned by West Pakistan-based industrialists. 

Isphani lost the entire amount of his assets as they were located in East 
Pakistan. In terms of value of assets the greatest losses were suffered by 
Dawood, Adamjee, Khaleeli, Bawany and Amins. 
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Table 9.17 

Loss of Assets by Houses in East Pakistan (Million Rupees) 


House 

Value of 
Net Assets 

Isphani 

88.4 

Bawany 

23.4 

AX. Khan* 

50.0 

Abbas Khaleeli 

114.8 

Maula Bux 

58 9 

Haji Dost 

16.7 

Karim 

45.6 

Adamjee 

152.9 

Dawood 

182.4 

Amins 

61.8 

Nishat 

383 

Bawany 

67.8 

Gul Ahmed 

30.2 

Monnoo 

25.0 

Hafiz 

52.7 

Rahimtoola 

5.1 


% of Total Manu¬ 
facturing Assets Owned 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
94.0 
68.1 
65.4 
60.0 
52.7 
463 
45.2 
413 
37.1 

36.6 

35.7 
30.0 
27.0 


Note: *East Pakistan-based industrialist. 


Position in West Pakistan Post-Nationalization 

The position of the industrial houses which had been drastically affected 
by the loss of assets in East Pakistan was further affected by the nationali¬ 
zation introduced by the Peoples Party government. These nationalizations 
included the takeover of companies in certain basic industries, such as the 
edible oil industry in the consumer goods sector, shipping and oil distribution 
in the non-manufacturing sector, and the nationalization of banking and 
insurance in the financial sector. 

Table 9.18 shows that Beco and Rangoonwala lost all their assets because 
of the nationalization of industries by the government. Eleven houses lost 
more than 50% of their total assets. In terms of the value of assets, the houses 
which suffered the greatest losses were Saigol, Habib, Amin, Fancy and Beco. 
In the case of Habib, the loss of the Habib Bank represented 75% of the total 
assets owned by this group. 

It is interesting to find that even after nationalization by the government, 
the major industrial houses are still able to retain their positions (Table 9.19). 
Dawood, who had been badly affected by the loss of East Pakistan and slight¬ 
ly by nationalization, has not only recovered his position but in fact estab¬ 
lishes his very clear lead over the others (more than three times his nearest 
rival) by the addition of the Dawood-Hercules fertilizer plant to his list of 
companies. Saigol, Crescent, Adamjee, Hoti, Colony (N) and Wazir Ali 
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Table 9.18 

Value of Assets Lost due to Nationalization (Million Rupees) 


House 

Net Assets Nationalized 
Banking & 

Insurance* Non-MFGf MFG 

Total 

% of Total 
Assets Lost 

Saigol 

133 

— 

2912 

364.5 

68.8 

Habib 

1592 

— 

— 

159.2 

69.8 

Amin 


62.9 

62.1 

124.0 

62.9 

Valika 

2.0 

31.8 

87.5 

1213 

66.1 

Fancy 

21.2 

483 

32.9 

102.4 

89.7 

Beco 

— 

— 

101.0 

101.0 

'100.0 

Colony (N) 

23 

10.4 

81.2 

93 9 

49.5 

Colony (F) 

9.8 

— 

60.3 

70.1 . 

77.1 

Adamjee 

553 

5.2 

— 

60.5 

40.0 

Zafar-ul-Ahsan 

1.4 

— 

53.7 

55.1 

713 

Ghandara 


— 

54.1 

54.1 

67.7 

Reyaz-o-Khalid 


— 

31.8 

31.8 

90.9 

Da wood 

5.2 

21.9 


27.1 

12.9 

Rangoonwala 

— 

— 

21.5 

21.5 

100.0 

Hyesons 

— 

— 

15.6 

15.6 

19.6 

Wazir Ali 

— 

— 

15.0 

15.0 

14 j6 

Harooft 

— 

— 

13.0 

13.0 

23 j6 


Notes: *Net worth only. 

f Includes shipping, oil, gas and electricity distributing companies. 
Source: Estimated from Appendix A. 


maintain their position in the top ten. Habib moves down from second to 
eleventh position and Valika from seventh to twelfth position. Amin, who 
was previously in the ninth position is no longer in the top twenty. Similarly, 
Colony (F), which was previously fourteenth, was also no longer in the top 
twenty. 

Houses which moved up were: Hoti (from eighth to fourth), Bawany 
(from eighteenth to eighth), Hussain (from thirteenth to ninth) and Nishat 
(from twentieth to fourteenth position). Gul Ahmad, Arag, Rahimtoola, 
Noon, Shahnawaz and Monnoo moved into the top twenty after nationaliza¬ 
tion. 

Impact of Nationalization on Industrial Concentration 

The impact of nationalization on the control of the industrial, houses over 

assets and production is given in Table 9 20. 

The control of assets of the large-scale manufacturing sector showed a 
drop from 41.7% for forty-one houses to 31% for thirty-nine houses. There 
was.also a considerable fall for the ten large houses, whose control dropped 
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Table 9.19 

Position of Industrial Houses: Post-Nationalization, West Pakistan ( Milli on 
Rupees). 



Pre-Nationalization 

Post-Nationalization 

House 

Position 

Net Assets* 

Net Assets 

Position 

Saigd 

1 

529.8 

165.3 

3 

Habib 

2 

228.0 

68.8 

11 

Dawood 

3 

210.8 

767,5f 

1 

Crescent 

4 

201.7 

201.7 

2 

Adamjee 

5 

2013 

146.3 

5 

Colony (N) 

6 

189.7 

95.8 

6 

Valika 

7 

183.5 

62 2 

12 

Hoti 

8 

148.6 

148.6 

4 

Amins 

9 

137.9 

1375 

_ 

Wazir Ali 

10 

102.6 

87.6 


Fancy 

11 

102.4 

— 

— 

Beco 

12 

101.4 


— 

Hussain 

13 

81.7 

81,7 

9 

Colony (F) 

14 

89.9 

19.8 

— 

Ghandara 

15 

199 

25.§ 

— 

Hyesons 

16 

19 A 

833ft 

8 

Zafar-ul-Ahsan 

17 

112 

22.1 


Bawany 

18 

69 2 

693 

10 

Premier 

19 

56.1 

56.1 

13 

Nishat 

20 

543 . 

543 

14 

Gul Ahmed 

21 

523 

523 

15 

Arag 

22 

50.1 

50.1 

16 

Rahimtoola 

23 

49.9 

493 

17 

Noon 

24 

48.8 

48.8 

18 

Shahnawaz 

25 

46.0 

46.0 

19 

Monnoo 

26 

45.0 

45.0 

20 


Notes: ^Includes Non-MFG and Banking and Insurance. 

•(•Includes Dawood-Hercules (1971). 
fflncludes Hyesons Sugar Mills (1974). 

Source: Appendix A and previous T$ble. 


from 24.8% to 18.2% for nine houses. Because of the resultant increase in 
government assets due to nationalization, the control of the houses is affected 
to a lesser extent for private assets and private domestic assets. The thirty-nine 
industrial houses still control over 40% of private assets and over 45% of 
private domestic assets as compared to 47.1% and 52.3% respectively for the 
forty,-one houses before nationalization. The position of the nine largest 
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Table 920 

Impact of Nationalization on Industrial Concentration 


% % % 

all Assets[ Private Assets / Private Dom - 

Size Number Sales Sales estic Assets/Sales 


Assets 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Over Rs 100 

10 

9 

24.8 

18.2 

28.0 

23.7 

31.1 

26.7 

Rs 50 to 100 

13 

13 

10.5 

7.2 

11.9 

9.4 

132 

10.7 

Less than 50 

18 

17 

6.4 

5.6 

7.2 

7.3 

8.0 

8.3 

Total 

Sales 

41 

39 

41.7 

31.0 

47.1 

40.4 

52.3 

45.7 

Over Rs 100 

10 

9 

15.0 

12.7 

15.5 

14.1 

18.8 

17.4 

Rs 50 to 100 

13 

13 

8.7 

6.1 

9.0 

6.8 

105 

8.4 

Less than 50 

18 

17 

55 

4.6 

6.1 

5.1 

7.5 

63 

Total 

41 

39 

29.6 

23.4 

30.6 

26.0 

37.2 

32.1 


Source: Extracted from Appendix and Tables 9.17,9.18 and 9.19. 


houses is that they control 23.7% of private assets and 26.7% of private 
domestic assets. 

In regard to the total production or sales of the large-scale manufacturing 
sector, the control of the thirty-nine houses now declines to 23.4% of all 
production from the previous figure of 29.6% for forty-one houses. The 
thirty-nine industrial houses, however, still control 26.0% of private produc¬ 
tion and 32.1% of private domestic production. The nine large houses now 
account for 14.1% of private production and 17.4% of private domestic' 
production in the economy. 

We do find, therefore, that the nationalization of certain industries by the 
present government has had an impact on industrial concentration. The 
industrial houses, however, still continue to control a reasonably large section 
of private domestic assets and private domestic production of the large-scale 
manufacturing sector. This is mainly because of their dominating position in 
cotton textiles and the sugar industry, with the former contributing almost 
a third of the total value added in the large-scale manufacturing sector. 

In conclusion, the loss of East Pakistan and the nationalization of indus¬ 
tries and financial institutions except for a few, has not affected the dominat¬ 
ing position of most of the big houses over the industrial sector. The major 
portion of the assets of almost all the houses were in cotton textiles, and 
to a lesser extent in the sugar industry, and these are still in their control. 
The major impact of the reform has been the nationalization of the banking 
sector, which has taken a major part of the assets of certain houses, such as 
Habib, and hence released at least the physical hold of the houses on financial 
institutions. Also, the more recent takeover of the oil distribution 'com¬ 
panies has affected houses such as Amin which had the bulk of their assets 
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in this industry. 


Hie Role of the Industrial Houses in Pakistan’s Power Structure 

Pakistan makes an ideal case study for the emergence of capitalism in an 
underdeveloped agrarian economy. Starting with hardly any industries at 
all at the time of Partition in 1947, by the end of the sixties, Pakistan had 
achieved one of the most remarkable industrial growth rates in the world. 
Since this was achieved under the impetus of private enterprise it is critieal 
to examine the forces which made such a situation possible and which created 
such ideal conditions under which it could develop. More specifically, we 
are interested in seeing the forces which led to the emergence of capitalist 
class in the country and how this class was able to achieve a position of 
domination over the economy of the country. 

Pakistan is referred to by some as a semi-feudal, neocolonial state. In such 
a country, although the feudal hold is not as dominant as it was before, it still 
is the most important factor in explaining the power structure which exists in 
the rural areas. The state is referred to as neocolonial because although it has 
gained independence from direct colonial rule, it still has not freed itself from 
the clutches of imperialism which continues to exploit the country’s resour¬ 
ces as it had done before. The only difference is that instead of the actual 
physical presence of the colonial masters, exploitation is now done indirectly 
through their agents — the ‘comprador capitalists’. According to this theory, 
therefore, there is no independent growth of capitalism in the country and 
both the rate of growth and the direction of growth (viz. industries) is directly 
or indirectly under the control of'imperialism. 

In looking at the growth of capitalism, we, therefore, have to see not 
only the relationship which exists between the capitalist class and the other 
power groups in the country, but also the nature of the links which exist 
between this capitalist class and foreign capital, i.e. tlie capitalist countries 
of the industrialized world. 

The Rise of Merchant Capital 

Whereas it is generally believed that the rise of the Muslim merchant class 
took place after independence with the departure of the Hindus who had a 
complete monopoly over trade, many people tend to forget that there did 
exist Muslim communities with very strong trading traditions in different 
parts of India. This was especially true of the Bohras and Memons who had 
been well-established traders in Bombay and other parts of India. Similarly, 
the Chinioti traders (who came from a small tehsil of Chiniot in Punjab) 
were established in different parts of India and had a reputation for their 
shrewdness in trade, especially in hides and skins. This trading community 
had made a small fortune for itself during the Second World War and was 
well-established. 

Although this group was not directly associated with the freedom struggle 
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of the Muslims (with the exception of a few who had personal links with 
Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah), they saw with Partition the opening 
up of considerable opportunities in the new state after the vacuum created 
by the exodus of the Hindu banias. Also, this group was fully aware that the 
new state would set up its own industries and when it did so, they wanted, to 
cash in. 

Most of the traders who came from India settled in Karachi, which was 
not just the only port of West Pakistan but also the seat of the federal govern¬ 
ment. Here, they quickly established themselves and successfully took over 
the operation of trade. Soon after Independence, therefore, we find a strong 
Muslim trading community, which had previously been spread all over India, 
firmly entrenched in the newly born country. 

The Transformation of Merchant Capital into Industrial Capital 
From the very beginning, merchant capital began to exert influence over the 
country’s economic policies. In August 1948, the import policy was liber¬ 
alized and imports jumped from Rs 115 million in the first half of the year 
to Rs 310 million in the second half. Although it is not admitted by those 
who were in charge of the government’s economic policies at the time, the 
power of merchant capital must also have played an important part in the 
decision not to devalue the currency in 1949. Devaluation would most 
certainly have raised considerably the prices of consumer imports and hence 
adversely affected the import trade. Chaudhry Mohammad Ali’s explanation 
that the Cabinet was split on the issue and that ‘an important element in the 
final decision (i.e. not to devalue) was the feeling that it would enhance 
Pakistan’s prestige’ 13 seems to ignore the other important elements which 
must have affected this decision. 

The role of the Korean boom and the government’s decision to impose 
import controls following the collapse of the boom has been highlighted to 
show how conditions were created which'were conducive to the flow of 
investment into industry. Whereas there is no doubt that the traders made 
very high profits during the boom (especially in speculation), we feel that the 
decision to impose controls was again principally motivated by merchant 
capital, which now felt in a position to convert itself into industrial capital. 

This is apparent because even during the boom itself we find traders 
importing industrial machinery, principally textile machinery, and therefore 
already converting merchant capital into industrial capital. The collapse of 
the boom and the resulting balance of payments crisis provided the incipient 
industrialists with the ideal opportunity to pressure the government into 
imposing controls on consumer goods. 

It was, therefore, not an Tiistorical accident’, as is made out by some, 
that conditions were created for the flow of capital into industry. Merchant 
capital had now reached a stage when it felt powerful enough to be able to 
create conditions which were favourable for moving into industry, financed 
by the profits that it had made during the boom. 

The growth of consumer goods industries and the rise of an indigenous 
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capitalist class.posed no threat to the advanced industrial countries. As far 
back as the early years of the 20th Century they had realized that the time 
had come to allow the colonial country to set up some of its own simple 
consumer goods industries. This had been done for two reasons. First, the 
burgeoning capitalist classes in the colonial countries had to be accommo¬ 
dated, and secondly, the advanced industrial countries had themselves moved 
into die more sophisticated technology of the intermediate goods and capital 
goods industry. Hence the growth of the cotton textile and jute industries in 
India especially after the First World War. The rise of an indigenous capitalist 
class was well within the framework of the imperialist world, as the country 
was still completely dependent on it for the import of industrial machinery, 
etc. 

The rise of the capitalist class in Pakistan is not difficult to explain within 
the framework of the neocolonial state. What has posed a problem is how to 
explain economic policies which were unfavourable to the agricultural sector 
when the dominant power group in Pakistan was feudal. It is here that con¬ 
siderable reliance is placed on the independent role of the bureaucracy and 
the power which it had assumed because of the weakness of the feudal hold 
as a result of the internal contradictions within it. 

We maintain that whereas it is tme that the feudal hold was weak, especial¬ 
ly because of the disorganized conditions prevailing in the country just 
after Partition, and that the bureaucracy was in charge of running the state, 
the bureaucracy was still basically a tool of the rising capitalist classes and not 
an independent power group. 

In fact a better explanation would be that the feudalists lived with a 
kind of ‘money’ illusion as their incomes did not fall in money terms but in 
real terms because of a rise in the prices of industrial goods. Here too the 
people most affected were those who spent a large portion of their income 
on industrial goods — the small farmers — rather than the landlords and 
big farmers, who were spending a very small portion of their income on 
consumer goods produced in the country. Why the feudalists themselves did 
not move into industry is not difficult to explain. They had neither the 
accumulated capital, nor the experience, nor the inclination to move into 
industry. The Qureshis of Sargodha were perhaps the only ones to set up a 
flour mill and a textile factory (they ran the latter at a loss and hence dis¬ 
posed of it). The Hotis were the only landlord family which moved into 
industry, principally through the disinvestments of the PIDC in the sugar 
mill set up by them. Therefore, the only landlord who did emerge amongst 
the industrialists had also not moved completely on his own. The landed 
aristocracy has never been historically the class which starts the process of 
industrialization. In Pakistan they certainly were in no position to make a 
start. 

Primitive Accumulation of Capital 

If the feudal classes had lived with a kind of ‘money’ illusion and were still 
not aware of the power of the rising capitalist class, the speed and intensity 
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with which it grew must have come to them as a great shock. In a period of 
a few years this rising capitalist class had very firmly entrenched itself in the 
country’s economy. The extremely high profits it made were reinvested and 
industrial empires emerged within two or three years. 

The rise to power of this capitalist class was clearly strengthened by the 
infighting amongst feudal classes, which led to frequent changes in govern¬ 
ment and the fall of different ministries. The capitalist class now made its 
alliance with the bureaucracy, an alliance in which it was very much the 
senior partner and the bureaucracy was given a very small share of the total 
profits. 

The PIDC was the outcome of this alliance. The bureaucratic controls 
which exist in a developing country are the nightmare of industrialists. 
Pakistani capitalists decided to do away with them by actually involving the 
bureaucracy in new projects and, once they were set up, taking them over 
completely. This organization was therefore used by the capitalists to further 
strengthen their hold over the economy, especially in capturing the East 
Pakistan market without attracting too much attention to themselves. 

The capitalists in fact made use of the bureaucracy for three major pur¬ 
poses. First, they acquired government sanctions to expand their existing 
industries and to set up new ones. By dealing directly with the bureaucracy, 
the industrialists greatly facilitated the process since it meant that they did 
not have to get favours from the politicians, the feudalists, who would 
definitely have asked a higher price. Secondly, they used the bureaucracy to 
ensure that the ideal conditions for industrial investment created by import 
control were not disturbed through import liberalization, etc. Finally, they 
used the bureaucracy to keep wage rates down by a brutal suppression of 
any form of labour movement which would have put pressure on them to 
increase wages. 

The price which the capitalists paid for the services of the bureaucrats was 
not very high. In most cases they got their jobs done by paying small bribes 
or obliging the bureaucrats by providing employment to their relatives, etc. 
The power of the state, therefore, was hardly in the hands of the bureaucratic 
class, which was playing its ‘classical’ role of serving the rising capitalists in 
the country. For the hardened and seasoned merchants-turned-capitalists 
the bureaucrats were simply babus who could easily be dealt with. Before 
Partition, they had dealt with this class and knew very well its weakness for 
‘monetary’ incentives. Now, with the sahibs gone, the task was clearly much 
simpler. 

What the rising capitalists feared were certainly not the bureaucrats. 
What they feared were the politicians, the feudal landlords. They were 
far more difficult to communicate with and would certainly not be satisfied 
with ‘small’ favours. They would want a much bigger share of the cake. 

If the feudal hold was not so strong in the centre, it still exerted consider¬ 
able influence in the provinces. There was a clear contradiction between the 
interests of the two classes. Here the capitalists hatched a perfect plan to 
sabotage the power of the feudalists in the provinces. With the help of the 
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bureaucracy, they established ‘One-Unit’ and with one stroke freed them¬ 
selves from the influence of the feudalists at the provincial level. They now 
had free access to all markets. 

Limits to Growth 

The very forces which had led to ideal conditions for the capitalists to work 
under and for their emergence as the most powerful group in the state were 
now responsible for slowly bringing this process to an end. 

The primitive accumulation of capital had taken place through a massive 
‘tribute’ paid by the peasantry and the labourers to the capitalist class in the 
country. This had been achieved through the transfer of the surplus from the 
agricultural to the industrial sector by drastically changing the terms of trade 
against agriculture. 14 The resulting stagnation in the agricultural sector meant 
that the market created by import controls was slowly being exhausted. 
Similarly in the cities the capitalists had drained away the purchasing power 
of the working class through inflation leading to a fall in its real wages. 

Also, industrialization in a neocolonial state means being dependent 
on imports for machinery. As long as the foreign exchange earned during 
the Korean boom lasted, investment was high, but once the situation returned 
to normal the economy faced severe foreign exchange shortages. There is 
considerable evidence to show' that the industrialists had accumulated large 
liquid balances in the late fifties as they could not convert Rupee profits into 
industrial capital. 15 

For the industrialists, the threat of the feudal classes loomed on the 
horizon. With general elections to be held by the end of 1958, it was certain 
that they would be returned convincingly into power. As elected represent¬ 
atives of the people, they would make short work of the power base which 
the industrialists had built for themselves. 

The Military Coup and the New Alliance 

The military coup in 1958 was the answer to all these problems. It did 
away with the elections and hence the feudal threat. This led to the establish¬ 
ment of direct links with the imperialists (who some suggest staged the coup). 
These links brought a large amount of foreign aid and solved the foreign 
exchange problem. The military government also banned strikes and trade 
union activities so as to at least postpone any threat from the workers. 

The price the capitalists had to pay for this alliance was twofold. To the 
imperialists, they had to pay high rates of interest on the capital they bor¬ 
rowed and, more importantly, sell industrial goods to them at subsidised 
rates (through the notorious bonus voucher schemes), hence leading to a 
large resource transfer to these countries. 

If this was the price they had to pay to imperialism, they now also had to 
pay a higher share to the military-bureaucratic oligarchy (MBO), which was 
now the governing body of the state. In its new position, the MBO would no 
longer be satisfied by the ‘crumbs’ and would definitely ask for a bigger cut. 

The result was that the MBO now emerged as a more powerful group. 
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This led to quite a few changes. First, we saw the members of this group 
moving into industry, of which Ghandara is the best example. It also meant 
a more autonomous role for the PIDC from the purely subservient role it 
had played in the fifties. The MBO was not all that keen to transfer projects 
to the private sector which decreased-their own influence over the economy. 
We therefore find a fall in the number of projects disinvested by the PIDC 
as compared to the fifties. Bureaucrats and ex-Army officers were now 
associated with the running of these projects. 

But the major domestic share was still firmly in the hands of the capitalists. 
Through their alliance with foreign capital, they set up a number of new 
projects to increase their control over the economy. Their control over the 
banking and insurance sector also paid high dividends as it became a major 
source of finance and channelled savings from the non-corporate sector. 

The result of these conditions was the great investment boom of the 
early years of the sixties. The confidence of the capitalists knew no bounds, 
and the Investment Schedule for the entire Second Plan period was exhausted 
in a period of one and a half years. Industrial investment reached an all-time 
high. 

Concessions to Feudalists: Whereas the military coup of 1958 had put the 
feudalists in cold storage, it was soon realized that this group had to be 
accommodated in the system and allowed to share in the gains of capitalist 
growth. We, therefore, find the gradual induction of certain feudal groups 
into industry. In the Punjab, the Qizalbashes, Noons, Qureshis and Abbasis 
(Bahawalpur) set up industries, and in the Sind the Talpurs, Soomros and 
Jatois - all with strong feudal backgrounds. 

But this was not the major concession. Major benefits to the feudalists 
came in the form of huge subsidies on tractors, tubewells and fertilizers 
which were to usher in the Green Revolution and to lead to a doubling of 
agricultural incomes in a period of just about five years. Agriculture, however, 
continued to subsidize industry as the resource transfer to industry continued. 
But it was now paid only by the small farmers, the tenant farmers and the 
landless labour class, all of whom had failed to gain anything from the so- 
called Green Revolution. 16 

Contradictions and Collapse 

The major setback which the system suffered was after 1965 when the Ame¬ 
rican governrtient and the World Bank first cut off aid and then resumed it 
at a much lower level than promised. Since the entire edifice had been built 
upon these large doses of foreign capital, their reduction threatened the entire 
system. 

Serious contradictions also began to arise not only amongst the monopoly 
capitalists but also because the rising capitalists, especially in East Pakistan, 
could not be pacified. There was infighting among the monopoly capitalists 
themselves as there were not enough new projects to be divided amongst 
them. (For example the fertilizer plant which had to be set up in the Third 
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Five-Year Plan was delayed for almost three years because they just could 
not decide who was to set it up.) 

But a more serious threat came from the rising middle classes of East 
Pakistan, who had been trying desperately to break the stranglehold of the 
West Pakistan-based capitalists. In the early sixties, they could be placated 
because there was enough to go around, but now times became exceedingly 
difficult and the monopoly capitalists were not prepared to share with them 
as they had had done earlier. 

All these factors resulted in a slowing down of industrial investment, 
although profitability was still high. Inflation began to creep into the eco¬ 
nomy and the two bad harvests of 1965 and 1966 worsened the situation. 
Although agriculture recovered, industry continued to lag behind. 

But what finally broke the back of the system was that the working 
classes in the cities had been squeezed too hard. Their living standards had 
been falling throughout these years of great economic progress. They were 
not prepared to accept the system any longer. 17 

The result was the outbreak of the mass, movement in the winter of ' 
1968-69 which led to the downfall of Ayub’s government. There are some 
who in fact believe that by putting Yahya Khan into power, the monopoly 
capitalists and the MBO made a last desperate effort to save the old system. 

If this is what they hoped for, they were proved very wrong. Events wejre to 
unfold which were to lead to a most tragic civil war and the breakup of the 
country. In their desire to save the system, the vested interests destroyed the 
country itself. 
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APPENDIX A 


West Pakistan 
(Million Rupees) 


House 

1. Saigol 

2. Crescent 

3. Valika 

4. Colony (N) 

5. Dawood 

6. Adamjee 

7. Hoti 

8. WazirAli 

9. Amins 

10. Bawany 

11. Colony (F) 

12. Hussain 

13. Zafar-ul-Ahsan 

14. Premier 

15. Ghandara 

16. Nishat 
.17. Hyesons 

18. Gul Ahmed 

19. Habib 

20. Beco 

21. Rahimtoola 

22. Shallnawaz 

23. Reyaz-o-Khalid 

24. Noon 

25. Fateh 

26. Mormoo 

27. Arag 

28. G. Faruque 

29. Karim 

30. Dada 

31. Fancy 

32. Hafiz 

33. MaulaBux 

34. Dadabhoy 

35. Khanzada 

36. Haroon 

37. MillWala 

38. Rangoonwala 

39. A. Khaleeli 

40. Ferozesons 

41. HyiDost 

Sources: 


Non-Financial 
Quoted Companies 


Gross 


Fixed 

Produc¬ 

Assets 

tion 

460.6 

354.6 

237.8 

140.8 

312.0 

104.1 

235.9 

198.3 

220.0 

350.2 

166.5 

191.4 

166.8 

46.1 

119.3 

168.7 

221.8 

348.8 

104.8 

hid 

96.6 

88.8 

89.4 

111.9 

80.2 

32.3 

70.4 

105.3 

69.5 

137.3 

53.3 

54.6 

50.7 

67.5 

66.3 

66.3 

65.3 

83.7 

64.0 

99.6 

52.7 

53.6 

37.1 

44.8 

50.9 

18.3 

48.8 

41.1 

46.5 

60.1 

24.1 

26.5 

38.1 

44.3 

37.9 

34.2 

37.4 

18.6 

107.8 

133.4 

35.5 

37.3 

32.1 

17.6 

29.7 

24.0 

28.7 

37.3 

7.5 

16.5 

18.3 

50.5 

10.4 

45.2 

9.8 

39.2 

8.6 

9.5 


Manufacturing 
Quoted Companies 


Gross 


Fixed 

Produc¬ 

Assets 

tion 

460.6 

354.6 

237.8 

140.8 

228.3 

67.1 

213.1 

190.0 

220.0 

350.2 

166.5 

191.4 

166.8 

46.1 

119.3 

168.7 

130.4 

98.0 

104.8 

111.0 

96.6 

88.8 

89.4 

111.9 

80.2 

32.3 

70.4 

105.3 

69.5 

137.3 

53.3 

54.6 

50.7 

67.5 

66.3 

66.3 

64.0 

83.0 

64.0 

99.6 

52.7 

53.6 

37.1 

44.8 

50.9 

18.3 

48.8 

41.1 

46.5 

60.1 

24.1 

26.5 

*38.1 

44.3 

37.9 

34.2 

37.4 

18.6 

36.3 

61.0 

35.5 

37.3 

32.1 

17.6 

29.7 

24.0 

28.7 

37.3 

7.5 

16.5 

18.3 

50.5 

10.4 

45.2 

9.8 

39.2 

8.6 

9.5 


All Manufacturing 
Companies 
(Including Non- 
Quote d) 
Gross 

Fixed Produc- 


Assets 

tion 

484.3 

358.3 

237.8 

140.8 

228.3 

67.1 

223.1 

204.0 

220.0 

350.2 

186.5 

216.4 

185.3 

47.2 

125.5 

173.7 

130.4 

98.9 

104.8 

111.0 

96.6 

88.0 

89.4 

111.9 

80.2 

32.3 

79.5 

118.9 

69.5 

137.3 

68.3 

66.6 

67.9 

86.4 

66.3 

66.3 

64.0 

83.0 

64.0 

99.6 

52.7 

53.6 

52.1 

59.8 

50.9 

18.3 

48.8 

41.1 

46.5 

60.1 

45.0 

45.0 

41.9 

46.1 

38.1 

44.3 

37.9 

34.2 

37.4 

18.6 

36.3 

61.0 

36.5 

37.3 

32.1 

17.6 

29.7 

24.0 

28.7 

37.3 

24.6 

70.0 

20.0 

20.0 

18.3 

50.5 

10.4 

45.2 

9.8 

39.2 

8.6 

9.5 


For Gross Fixed Assets, see Central Statistical Office (CSO) Govt, of Pakistan 
publication on Estimates of Investment 1963-70; and production figures from 
Census of Manufacturing Industries various issues, Statistical Division, Govt, of 
Pakistan, Islamabad. 
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10. Role of the Government in the 
Development of the Labour 
Movement 

Zafar A. Shaheed 


The primary goal of the labour movement is the defence and the promotion 
of the interests of the working class. However, its organization and develop¬ 
ment takes place, especially in underdeveloped countries, within the context 
of an elaborate legal and institutional framework and administrative controls. 
The goals of governments in establishing and administrating such controls 
are subject to the influence and demands of the employers who wield enorm¬ 
ous power in the making of public policy. Therefore, an inherent conflict lies 
at the juncture of the two sets of goals, which is reflected in the making 
and implementation of labour policy. 

Labour policy in Pakistan reflects the vagaries of the changing mechanisms 
through which successive governments have attempted to channel the course 
of the labour movement. These national policies have by no means b6en 
identical with the aspirations of the labour movement. The methods of the 
state have ranged from those that entangle the labour movement in a variety 
of administrative processes to those that subject it to legislative prescriptions. 
This article examines these methods of control and their effects on the 
development of the labour movement in Pakistan. 


The Scene at Independence 

The institutional framework inherited,from the British at the time of inde¬ 
pendence in 1947 was based on the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour in India, which conducted an extensive survey on labour 
conditions in the Indian subcontinent during 1929—31. These recommenda¬ 
tions determined to a large extent the basic framework of the ensuing labour 
policies which controlled the labour movement in both India and Pakistan. 
The appointment of the Royal Commission in 1929 immediately followed a 
high level of industrial conflict for which it was intended to provide a solu¬ 
tion. During the 1920s, there was a growing strike movement in India, paralle¬ 
led by the growth of a militant leadership within the labour movement. 

* This paper is partly based on interviews with numerous workers and labour leaders. 
The author wishes to acknowledge his debt to all those who have helped him in this 
research. 
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In 1928 this militancy culminated in the loss of 31.5 million working days, 
forcing government concessions on certain labour demands. As a complement 
to the appointment of the Royal Commission, the government arrested 
32 radical leaders and brought them to trial on charges of conspiring to over¬ 
throw the government. The trial continued for three and a half years while 
the Royal Commission prepared its report. Understandably, the militant 
leadership of the All-India Trade Union Congress, (AITUC) boycotted the 
work of the Royal Commission. 1 This pattern of periods of industrial mili¬ 
tancy followed by the reformation of labour policy designed to accommo¬ 
date and contain the pressures of such militancy is repeated under successive 
governments after independence. 

The British government permitted the growth of trade unions and a 
system of collective bargaining within specific limits embodied in the Trade 
Unions Act of 1926, the Factories Act of 1934 and the Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1947. Although the process of forming a trade union was relatively 
simple, through the Registrar of Trade Unions the government retained its 
controlling hand by virtue of its powers of registration or cancellation of 
registered status of all labour organizations. As a result of the relative ease 
of unionization, it was suggested to the ILO Labour Survey that ‘in some 
cases the formation of rival unions had been deliberately encouraged by the 
employers’. 2 This is one example of the ways in which apparently beneficial 
labour laws may be used against the interests of the workers. The provision-of 
conciliation services, courts of enquiry for industrial disputes and adjudica¬ 
tion services through industrial tribunals allowed the government to parti¬ 
cipate actively at each stage of an industrial conflict. 

While encouraging the resolution of industrial conflict through these 
channels, the government discouraged and penalized strikes and lockouts. 
To this end, special restrictions were imposed on those enterprises designated 
as Public Utility Services. In practice, however, these provisions were applic¬ 
able to the whole range of Indian industries existing at that time. 3 Since 
British India was a founding member of the International Labour Organiza¬ 
tion, certain conventions of this international body contributed to the form 
and character of industrial relations and their regulation. Most notable are 
the ILO Conventions No. 87 and 98, which concern the freedom of associa¬ 
tion and the protection of the right to organize. Legislation and regulations 
thus proliferated. As a researcher correctly noted, ‘In the beginning, there 
were more labour laws than industries in Pakistan’. 4 

Pakistan inherited only 9% of the industrial establishments existing in the 
subcontinent at the time of independence. 5 This low level of industrial 
development was paralleled by a low level of working class organization, 
which was concentrated mainly among railroad and port employees. The 
labour movement was further weakened by the effects of the Partition, 
in which it was severed from the parent organizations in India. The two 
labour organizations with substantial followings at the time were’ the com¬ 
munist-led (AITUC) and the India Federation of Labour 0FL) led by 
MJSf. Roy. The majority of the unions located in the provinces which became 
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West Pakistan were affiliated with M.N. Roy’s IFL Formed in 1942, this 
organization essentially represented those segments of the labour movement 
which supported the British war effort. The IFL followed a policy working 
within the given economic framework and disassociated itself from politics. 

Those labour leaders - who had been associated with the IFL formed the 
Pakistan Federation of Labour in 1947. The unions in West Pakistan which 
had been affiliated to the AITUC joined together to form the Pakistan 
Trade Union Federation in 1948. Similarly, in East Pakistan, where most of 
the unions had been affiliated to the AITUC, the East Pakistan Trade Union 
Federation was created. 


The Beginning of Industrialization 

In the absence of an existing entrepreneurial class, the Pakistani government 
itself fostered the growth of a class of industrial entrepreneurs from various 
minority trading communities originating from Gujarat and Kathiawar 
and from Chiniot in the Punjab. The government set up a variety of institu¬ 
tions to support industrial investment, demonstrating its commitment to 
support the new industrialists in every possible way. The negative repercu¬ 
ssions on the Pakistani economy have been substantially documented. 6 The 
government had little doubt from the outset about its priorities, although it 
claimed that rapid economic development was consistent with the interests of 
' the workers. The subordinate role of labour was stated with appropriate rhetori¬ 
cal ambivalence by the first Prime Minister of Pakistan in his address to the 
first Tripartite Labour Conference. 

We must create conditions which are favourable to labour. My govern¬ 
ment will take all necessary steps to see that labour gets its due share in 
all enterprises. . . . Labour must remember that the interests and the 
welfare of Pakistan come before the interest of any individual or class 
of individuals and it must not do anything which in any way weakens 
Pakistan. If Pakistan endures and prospers the problem that labour has 
can be solved. 7 

The government itself promoted the formation of a labour organization 
which would agree to the goal of unmitigated rapid economic development. 
Many of the leftist leaders of the East Pakistan Trade Union Federation 
(renamed the All Pakistan Trade Union Federation in 1949) were success¬ 
fully isolated, 8 and the organization was brought into line with the much 
more accommodating Pakistan Federation of Labour in the West. The union 
of these two organizations in the All Pakistan Confederation of Labour 
(APCOL) in 1950 was largely achieved through the efforts of Dr. AM. Malik, 
who had been the president of the East Pakistan organization and an impor¬ 
tant labour leader in undivided India. Dr. Malik was appointed Labour 
Minister of the Central Government in 1950, for the primary purpose of 
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bringing the labour movement into a centralized body under government in¬ 
fluence. (Many years later he was to become a principal minister under Yahya 
Khan, and -then Governor of East Pakistan during the military operation 
which brought his career to a tragic end.) ; 

In his inaugural speech in celebration of the formation or APCOL, Dr. 
Malik adhered to government policy by warning Workers against demand¬ 
ing wage increases which would be against ‘the greatest interest of the nation’. 
He also warned them against the forces of ideologies differing from the one 
officially espoused by the government: 

I know there are groups and parties in this subcontinent who because 
of different ideology sincerely desire an upheaval and chaos because by 
creating a disease and then nursing the patient they want to gather their 
forces. Many do not foresee that if you create a disease in a weak body 
all cures may fail and the patient may die. We must be very careful 
about that class of our friends. I know there are labour leaders who are 
worse exploiters of the workers than the employers. They put forward 
high demands, give cheap and catchy slogans, excite strike (s) and at 
the end sell the cause of the labourers if their own interest is satisfied. 9 

Opportunist individuals have always been involved in the labour movement 
for egotistical and material ends. However, it is interesting that Dr. Malik 
attributes these motives to labour leaders who were motivated by ideologies 
opposed by government, when in fact the real opportunists have always 
eschewed ideology and cooperated with the government. In fact, the work of 
APCOL was aimed more against organizations with ‘different ideology’ 
than against corrupt trade union leaders. 

The manner in which the government coopted the Pakistan Trade Union 
Federation (PTUF) indicates the mechanisms of control at its disposal, as 
well as the actions it was able to sponsor. The PTUF based its strength on 
the workshop employees of the North-Western Railways, who, had formed a 
union before independence. By 1954, the total membership of the registered 
trade unions of the PTUF was 410,755, or about 10% of the organized 
workers of East and West Pakistan. 10 Considering that the PTUF’s member¬ 
ship was concentrated in West Pakistan, it is not unreasonable to suggest that 
in f952—53, it was a powerful organization in the Province, and perhaps the 
most representative union of the West Pakistan railway workers. 

Because the PTUF was most active in the Punjab, a Punjab Labour League 
was promoted by the government in 1949, with the express purpose of 
attracting workers away from communist-led unions. However, when the 
Punjab Labour League proved to be ineffective, it was dissolved in 1954. By 
that time, the government had devised other methods of neutralizing the 
PTUF. Its president, Mirza Ibrahim, was arrested and imprisoned in 1948 
for fomenting strikes which had been declared ‘illegal’. Faiz Ahmed Faiz, 
President of the PTUF from 194§—51, was arrested in 1951 on the charge 
of conspiracy with- high military personnel to overthrow the government, and 
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remained'in prison until 1954. Miiza Ibrahim was released in 1951, only to 
be imprisoned again in 1954. The Secretary General of the Federation, 
Mohammed Afzal, was also in jail during 1954—55. 

Finally, in 1954 the Communist Party was banned. The PTUF, desig¬ 
nated as the labour arm of the CPP, was also banned. Its offices were sealed, 
and its official records and publications were seized by the police. Thus, 
through arrests and imprisonment of its leaders a legal ban and police harass¬ 
ment, the government broke the strength of the militant labour federation on 
the grounds that it was guilty of a subversive political orientation. Internal 
dissension was also a contributing factor in the downfall of the PTUF. One of 
the leaders, Fazal Elobi Qurban, was expelled from the organization as a 
‘revisionist’. In 1953, Kwhaja Mohammed Hussain and Sindhi Khan left the 
PTUF and founded the Pakistan Mazdoor (Workers’) Federation. 

Despite its success in controlling the organized labour movement, or 
perhaps because of it, the government faced increased spontaneous labour 
unrest. This was largely a result of the massive influx of Muslim refugees from 
the northern and central provinces of India at the time of Partition. The 
majority of refugees were workers who were absorbed into the growing indus¬ 
trial centre of Karachi. Initially, the creation of Pakistan was regarded as a 
panacea for all the disabilities of the Indian Muslims; but that belief faded 
rapidly in the light of actual events. Growing labour unrest threatened to de¬ 
velop into country-wide strikes by 1955. The government responded by 
announcing a new labour policy, replete with the lofty ideals of improved 
working conditions, higher wages and workers’ participation in management. 
These ideals were not put into practice, as they were clearly subordinate to 
the government’s commitment to rapid industrialization and total support for 
the industrialists. The preamble to the 1955 ‘Labour Programme and Policy’ 
stated: *. . . in this country where industrialization is in its early stages, the 
government is anxious that while labour should get its just rights, industry 
should not be hampered by unnecessary upheavals and strikes’. 1 

Despite the largely academic benefits accruing to labour in the new policy 
and the efforts of the government at enforcing industrial peace, the number 
of industrial disputes rose and strikes lasted longer. This period was also 
characterized by political instability; there was a series of changing govern¬ 
ments, with the -ruling political party, the Muslim League, isolated from the 
masses. The Muslim League remained in power mainly due to the support of 
the bureaucracy and the army. This support was retracted in 1958, by which 
time the Muslim League governments had become thoroughly discredited as 
corrupt. An army coup was engineered which brought Ayub Khan, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, to power. 


The Decade of Development’ 

The disguised dictatorship of Ayub Khan, or the ‘basic democracy’ as the 
government preferred to call it, strengthened the state. This long ten-year 
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period of ‘stable’ government accelerated the implementation ,of the nation^ 
policy of rapid capitalist development to the continued detriment of social 
welfare. In a significant development, there was a shift of industrial invest¬ 
ment away from Karachi. Ayub Khan did not enjoy the support of the 
Karachi population, and he feared that too much importance had been given 
to the growth of Karachi, which was the industrial centre with the largest 
concentration of the organized working class. Consequently, under Ayub, 
industrial licensing was geared towards the dispersal of industry. New indus¬ 
try began to grow in Lahore, Lyallpur, Multan, Hyderabad and other cities, 
and these formed growing centres for working class concentration. 

The sixties were termed the ‘Decade of Development’, and Pakistan was 
lauded in the West as a dynamic model of Third World capitalism. It was 
believed that the growth of the economy as a whole would bring about a real 
improvement in the living standards of the lower income groups. Instead the 
poor suffered increasingly. From the early fifities, real wages have steadily 
fallen. For example, the share of wages in the value added of manufacturing 
industry was 45% in 1954, but dropped to 25% by 1961} 2 The increasing 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a minority (see Chapter 5, by Rashid 
Amjad) clearly indicated the government’s priorities. This concentration, of 
wealth was realized partly at the expense of an industrial working class 
already suffering an alarming degree of exploitation. 

The Institutional Framework of Industrial Relations 

The trend of government intervention in the settlement of industrial disputes 
was heightened during this period. Rather than leaving industrial relations to 
collective bargaining, the government mediated through the administrative 
procedures of conciliation and adjudication. The establishment of permanent 
Industrial Courts and the appointment of government conciliation officers 
brought increased state control. In 1959, the government took away the 
strike weapon from the labour movement by an amendment to the labour 
laws in which the clause relating to strike restrictions in Public Utility Ser¬ 
vices was modified to cover the bulk of large-scale industry. 

The government did not wish to openly contravene the ILO conventions 
upholding the rights of labour to organize and strike. Instead, it forced the 
contending parties to engage in such lengthy legal procedures that strikes and 
lockouts were virtually impossible. 13 

As a result, disputes transcended from the domain of collective bargain¬ 
ing to the plane of legal sophistry. The discord in industrial relations in 
the following years may largely be attributed to extending the scope of 
adjudication for all types of industrial disputes. 14 

As an added measure of precaution, in case the government directives 
against industrial action were contravened, the government promulgated a 
new Presidential Ordinance in March 1963, banning the publication of any 
news items relating to strikes or industrial unrest. 
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The Reactions of the Labour Movement 

The government restrictions were initially successful in achieving a decline in 
work stoppages, but there was no appreciable decrease in industrial disputes. 
A time limit of three months for the adjudication of an industrial dispute had 
been eliminated by the 1959 Industrial Disputes Ordinance. Lepl procedures, 
in the Industrial Courts therefore became interminable. The workers became 
frustrated by these continuous confrontations in courts whose terms of 
reference were alien to them and most of their representatives. Even when 
union leaders were able to cope competently with the complicated legal 
procedures, the length of time involved in court made litigation futile. As one 
union leader explained, ‘If I am fighting a case for a worker who has been 
illegally dismissed by the employer, it is not unusual for the case to drag on 
for six months. That man is going to starve without employment during that 
time.’ 15 This same union leader resorted to strike action after one and a half 
years of procrastination in the courts. 

Much of the labour agitation during the early 1960s was directed at res¬ 
toring the rights lost in 1959, particularly the right to strike and to choose 
union representatives through secret ballot. The procedures for recognizing 
union’ representatives contained in the 1959 labour laws could easily be mani¬ 
pulated to create management-controlled ‘pocket-unions’. 

In 1962, a successful strike in a tobacco company in Karachi gave the 
labour movement the impetus to establish an alternative organization to 
oppose prevailing conditions, the Mazdoor Rabita (Workers’ Coordination) 
Committee. Such committees have been instrumental in the development of 
the labour movement in South Asia as rallying points for militant activity 
during periods of state repression. In this instance, the actions of the Maz¬ 
door Rabita Committee were successful in discrediting the pro-government 
APCOL, which was totally ineffective in its attempts to control and call 
off the tobacco workers’ strike. The Mazdoor Rabita Committee attracted 
militants who until then had either been underground or working with the 
existing pro-government labour organizations. Workers in textile mills, where 
conditions were relatively worse than in other industries, led the strike move¬ 
ment which followed. It was opposed by massive police firing which resulted 
in many deaths. The movement culminated in a strike which affected all the 
industrial units of Karachrfor a period'of eight days in March 1963. 

This strike was initially successful in that the labour movement managed 
to extract promises of strike pay, an unheard-of concession at that time. 
However, the employers later refused payment to all workers, which sparked 
new protests and spontaneous strikes. The government retaliated by arresting 
800 workers, including all the top leaders, forcing labour to resume produc¬ 
tion. The government’s show of strength thus encouraged employers to carry 
out reprisals in the form of large-scale dismissals of employees. 

In a further move towards fragmenting the labour movement, the govern¬ 
ment sponsored a Pakistan Labour Federation, into which it hoped to incor¬ 
porate the labour leaders as they were released from prison. One such labour 
leader, who had been particularly successful in organizing textile workers in 
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Karachi, emerged from prison to find that the registration of all the unions 
he had led had been cancelled. He was then ‘invited’ to join the Pakistan 
Labour Federation. When he refused 'knd attempted to continue his union 
activities, the labour cases he took to the Industrial Courts and to the Labour 
Directorate for conciliation were rejected. Without registered unions, he was 
not recognized as a union representative by the government institutions. He 
was finally compelled to form an alliance with another labour leader in order 
to operate under the organizational umbrella of the Labour Federation led by 
the latter. 16 

While suppressing the militant activity of 1963-64, the government did 
make certain concessions in the form of increased wages and more favourable 
decisions in the Industrial Courts: 

The generally authoritarian and discriminatory labour policy adopted 
by the Ayub regime would suggest that the government could have 
safely ignored threats made by labour. But in 1964, when preparations 
were being made for a general election in which the government wanted 
to project an image of broad-based political support in both urban and 
rural sectors .... attempts may have been made to appease trade 
unions. 17 

Through a combination of these various measures, the government was 
successful in curbing the militant actions of the labour movement. In fear of 
further reprisals, several important leaders of the March 1963 movement 
retired from the active labour scene for the next few years, only to reemerge 
in 1968 in the context of another mass movement. 

The Role of Labour in the Fall of Ayub Khan 

A combination of economic and political grievances accumulated over the 
‘Decade of Development’ led to a mass movement against Ayub Khan. 
Pakistan experienced an alarming rate of inflation as part of the expensive 
aftermath of the 1965 Indo—Pakistan war, which exacerbated the already 
miserable conditions of the masses. The non-representative character and 
corruption of political institutions were increasingly apparent. Since the 
people were not able to fight for their rights through normal political channels 
such as a parliament, they took the extra-parliamentary road and met with 
dramatic success. Workers allied with students and unemployed elements in 
all the major cities of both West and East Pakistan in a protest movement 
which began in November 1968 and continued until March 1969, when Ayub 
was forced to withdraw from Pakistani politics. 

This was an important formative period for the labour movement. In the 
process of the mass political mobilization of the winter of 1968-69, tradi¬ 
tional labour leaders who had insisted on working within the parameters of 
government policies and who had already been discredited in the 1963 
industrial action in Karachi, were definitely left behind. Through shared 
political work in several strike and action committees, young radicals whose 
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activities had previously been limited to student politics now interacted with 
workers in a common enterprise. This interaction often led to the formation 
of new labour organizations with more socially ambitious goals than those of 
modest wage settlements. For example, the Muttahida Mazdoor Federation, 
formed by dissidents from the Pakistan National Federation of Trade Unions 
(affiliate of the ICFTU), allied with student leaders who had become active in 
die labour field and with militant shop-floor workers. 

The relatively independent nature of this worker militancy was demonstra¬ 
ted particularly in Karachi, the city with the largest single concentration of 
the urban proletariat. The Karachi workers continued to fight as if Ayub had 
not abdicated, and occupied several factories and expelled the managers. 
While middle-class opposition leaders met with Ayub in a conference designed 
to keep the existing social order from disintegrating, a general strike paralysed 
the docks and railways on 17 March 1969. An army junta under Yahya Khan 
took over from Ayub and imposed martial law on 26 March 1969, Signifi¬ 
cantly, certain sections of the Karachi working class continued their strike 
despite the steep penalty for striking, which under martial law ranged from 
25 years’ imprisonment to death. 

During this ten year period, it clearly became difficult for labour to receive 
just and expedient awards in an industrial relations system that was increas¬ 
ingly dominated by the state conciliation and adjudication procedures. Those 
labour leaders who were frustrated with the lengthy court process opted for 
other, more practical methods of dispute-settlement, often with mounting 
pressure from the rank-and-file trade union members, who demanded faster 
results. Labour leaders who failed to change their modus operandi to accord 
with changing conditions lost their credibility among the workers and their 
following was considerably reduced. The parameters of the existing social 
order which, through comprehensive labour laws, had been delimited with 
respect to the working class, were challenged by forces outside and in opposi¬ 
tion to the legal boundaries. If these forces had been efficiently organized 
and unified, the parameters of the existing social order in Pakistan may have 
been very different to those in operation today. 


The Labour Policy of the ‘Caretaker Government’ 

The imposition of martial law in 1969 was in response to a deep social and 
political crisis. None of the established political leaders opposed its imposi¬ 
tion — in fact, they welcomed it at a time when the situation had rapidly 
moved beyond their control. In view of the critical situation, Yahya Khan 
made some conciliatory remarks concerning the need for social equality, 
harking back to speeches made at similar occasions by his predecessors: 

In our circumstances, there is no alternative to planned economic 
development. But planned development cannot be isolated from the 
demands of social justice. The wide gap which separates the different 
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sections of society must be narrowed, and the imbalance which led to 
social strife and discontent must be removed .... The objective of 
planned economic development should be the general raising of the 
standard of living all over the country and not the building up of a pri¬ 
vileged class to the detriment and disadvantage of others. 18 

The turbulent period preceding the imposition of martial law had brought 
an unprecedented degree of working class militancy to the surface of the 
labour movement. The government now required a new organizational frame¬ 
work for the containment of this militancy. The first task of Air Marshal Nur 
Khan, the Deputy Chief Martial Law Administrator and overlord of the 
Ministries of Education, Labour, Health and Social Welfare, was to win the 
confidence of the leadership of the labour movement. 

To this end, Nur Khan made demagogic statements concerning the unfair 
treatment of workers. A Tripartite Labour Conference was called in Karachi, 
where labour leaders were invited to meet with employers, government func¬ 
tionaries and advisers to formulate a new, more ‘realistic’ labour policy. 
These overtures had an enormous psychological impact on the labour leaders. 
For the first time, the government was seeking their advice and giving impor¬ 
tance to their viewpoint; for the first time, the government appeared to give 
serious consideration to the labour problem. As a result, labour leaders had 
high expectations regarding the government's intentions. In the Industrial 
Relations Ordinance (IRO,) of 1969, the government criticized the attitude 
of employers: 

[These] by and large first generation industrialists have failed to 
realize the contribution- which a contented and well-motivated worker 
can make to productivity and profitability. They have looked upon 
trade unions as instruments of extortion rather than as institutions 
through which mutual give and take can lead to a peaceful resolution of 
conflict and possible higher productivity. 19 

In the interests of higher productivity, the government proposed the adop¬ 
tion of a ‘sole bargaining agent’ to solve the problem of rivalry caused by the 
multiplicity of trade unions in the same establishment. The elections to 
determine this sole bargaining agent were to be held under the auspices of the 
labour department and the management of the enterprise concerned. Once 
established, the leadership of a union could easily perpetuate itself, since no 
rival faction could effectively oppose it. 

With frequent amendments, the Industrial Relations Ordinance (IRO) of 
1969 remains the labour law of Pakistan. The labour leaders at the time per¬ 
haps did not readily grasp its practical implications, but its subsequent imple¬ 
mentation has clearly revealed its constricting character. One of the primary 
goals of the IRO was to prevent ‘illegal’ strikes and lockouts. Legal proce¬ 
dures leading to a strike or lockout were made extremely complicated and 
lengthy, and referred the parties to third-party mediation at various stages. If 
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by some remote chance a legal strike or lockout did materialize, the govern¬ 
ment, through another clause, could prohibit it if in its view the strike or 
lockout was causing hardship to the community or was prejudicial to the 
national interest. A strike or lockout was declared illegal if it was continued 
against the orders of the Federal Government, the National Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Commission, a Provincial Government, a Labour Court or a Tribunal. 

In retrospect, the bold and ‘liberal’ labour policy declarations of Nur 
Khan, the scion of a big landowning family, can be viewed as the rhetoric of 
an ambitious aspirant for power. Within the mling junta, ‘Nur Khan. . . . 
wanted to create an image for himself as against Yahya, by introducing “radi¬ 
cal” reforms.’ 20 Subsequently, Nur Khan was divested of his responsibilities 
at the Centre and appointed Governor of West Pakistan, setting at rest the 
minds of powerful business pressure groups, with whom Yahya Khan had 
close personal contacts. 

The basic problem of increasing antagonism between workers and emp¬ 
loyers, which had necessitated the proclamation of a more ‘liberal’ labour 
policy, remained unresolved and assumed larger dimensions. The movement 
which the workers had taken into their own hands was not amenable to 
control through legal overtures. The industrial situation was such that the 
President of the All Pakistan Textile Mills’ Association had occasion to com¬ 
plain to the government that the textile industry had been ‘encircled? by 
labour since 1969 21 ‘Encirclements’, or gheraps, were a technique perfected 
by the workers in the 1968-69 industrial protests. By literally surrounding 
the management, workers could extract demands in a more expedient fashion 
than through lengthy court procedures. 

The workers of course met with resistance. There was a ban on political 
activities at the beginning of the Yahya Khan regime which extended a fortiori 
to industrial activities! A series of wide-ranging retrenchments started in 
Karachi in 1969, coinciding with the imposition of martial law. In Karachi 
alone, 45,000 workers were retrenched during Yahya’s regime 22 The mili¬ 
tary courts abounded with labour leaders and workers, along with students 
and political activists. The practical application of the government’s labour 
policy ‘seemed allied more with short-term objectives, aimed principally at 
minimizing work stoppages and maintaining urban tranquillity.’ 23 The care¬ 
taker government of Yahya Khan was neither able nor willing to undertake 
the fundamental changes in the economic system which were necessary to 
nurture the sort of amicable industrial relations allegedly sought by its labour 
policy. In any case, the government was more concerned with the election 
campaigns of January to December 1970, and then with the political turmoil 
which led to war with India and the creation of Bangladesh. 


The People’s Government’ 

Although the massive upsurge of the winter of 1968—69 culminated in the 
downfall of Ayub Khan, it did not realize any objectives of fundamental 
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change or even a restructuring of political institutions. This was partly due to 
the absence of a unified organizational leadership. During the Ayub regime, 
when foreign relations with China were initiated, the majority of leftist 
groups adopted an ambivalent attitude towards the government, starting an 
unfortunate tradition. This policy was reinforced by the belief that the 
government was entertaining an ‘anti-imperialist’ alliance with China. As a net 
result of this ideological confusion, certain segments of the left leadership 
adopted an attitude of tolerant opposition or even virtual support of the 
government. 

Z.A. Bhutto had been dismissed in 1966 from Ayub’s cabjnet after the 
United States had been displeased by his anti-American speeches at Afro- 
Asian meetings. From among the existing political leaders, he played a lead¬ 
ing role in opposing Ayub’s government. The fact that Bhutto’s politics be-, 
came a rallying point for disaffected sections of radicals, students and poor 
people can be attributed in part to the ideological and organizational inade¬ 
quacies of the left. 

After a careful assessment of the various opposition forces at play in the 
political arena, Bhutto launched his Pakistan Peoples’ Party (PPP) in Decem¬ 
ber 1967. This is not the place for an examination of the social basis of the 
PPP, but for our purposes it is important to note that a substantial section of 
left-wing members of the labour movement entered into alliance with the PPP 
from the outset, and were subsequently instrumental in acquiring working 
class votes for the party. The catchy PPP slogan of rod, kapra aur rrutkan 
(bread, clothing and shelter) was very attractive to the poor masses, who had 
been denied any improvement in their living standards under preceding 
governments. It was certainly instrumental in raising their socio-economic 
aspirations and mobilizing their support. The PPP also enjoyed the support 
of many members of the landed classes in Sind and the Punjab, who were 
presumably mobilized on a different basis given the fact that they already had 
plenty of bread, clothing and shelter. These promises were rather exagger¬ 
ated, and whether they were ever intended to be fulfilled remains a debatable 
point. 

The workers, however, expected the electoral promises to be fulfilled, and 
actively pressed their demands. A government publication described the 
industrial situation at the time the PPP took office: 

Strikes, factory sit-ins and lockouts were rife, crippling the entire 
industrial complex and bringing production almost to a stop .... As 
soon as Mr. Bhutto’s Pakistan Peoples’ Party, pledged to Islamic Social¬ 
ism, the end of exploitation of man by man and a betterment in the 
lot of the workers and the peasants, assumed office, the dam contain¬ 
ing over a decade of pent-up workers’ emotion burst. 24 

The new government, nevertheless, adopted an ambivalent attitude to¬ 
wards the workers, in keeping with its ambivalent political platform, in its 
attempts to control the industrial situation. The result was a classic example 
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of the ‘carrot and stick’ policy. On the one hand, the government issued 
directives to the employers, demanding the reinstatement of all workers 
retrenched, during the preceding military government, and spoke of a new 
‘comprehensive labour policy’ which would benefit the workers. The Federal 
Labour Minister asserted that the party could not ignore the fact that the 
workers had made great sacrifices for the success of the PPP. On the other 
hand, the government deplored the lack of law and order arising from labour 
unrest, and warned labour that enemy agents were within its ranks. Emp¬ 
loyers’ organizations threatened to close down all industrial establishments 
unless industrial anarchy was curbed. The government’s attitude was crystal¬ 
lized in Mr. Bhutto’s remarks during the announcement of his new labour 
policy. He expressed confidence that ‘all intolerable activities such as gherao 
will now come to an end; otherwise, he warned that, ‘the strength of the 
street will be met by the strength of the State.’ 25 

The announcement of the new labour policy by the Bhutto government in 
February 1972 was a direct response to the heightened state of worker mili¬ 
tancy, and also reflected the political reality that the PPP was compelled at 
least to appear to service its debts to the workers for their electoral support. 
Ironically, the effects of the measures, far from being concessions, farther 
tightened government control over industrial bargaining. The new policy 
was based on the IRO of 1979 and its various amendments, and contained 
what one overly optimistic researcher termed ‘fabulous provisions’ for labour. 
He found, however, .that the reactions of workers and labour leaders to these 
provisions were ‘not very thrilling. Perhaps they feel that these are onlyde jure 
legislative measures, de facto would be the sweet will of the industrializing 
elite. They seem to have a firm faith that the attitudes of their employers 
cannot be changed through legislative measures.’ 26 In fact, many labour 
leaders found the 1972 amendment ordinance ‘extremely harsh and rest¬ 
rictive’, and demanded its suspension. 27 

The fact that the 1972 labour policy did not have its intended effect of 
calming the workers compelled the government to resort to the other means 
at its disposal. 

The Strength of the State Subdues the Strength of the Street 

In December 1971, the release of those militant activists who had been imp¬ 
risoned by the military authorities, partly to insure peaceful elections, restor¬ 
ed many labour leaders to the movement. Most of these militant leaders had 
come into prominence during the upheavals of 1968—69, and had been 
dismissed by their employers in the continuing retrenchments. To a large 
extent, they determined the form of industrial action which embarrassed 
the Bhutto government during its first six months in office. Their primary 
goal was the reinstatement of retrenched colleagues and an end to lockouts, 
which had continued despite government directives to the contrary. The 
Bhutto government began to arrest workers within 40 days of Assuming 
power. 2 ® The strong stand that the government resolved to take when it 
announced' its labour policy was given added impetus by the increasing pre- 
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ssure of the industrialists who threatened en bloc closure of their establish¬ 
ments if ‘the lawlessness was not checked’. 29 

In retaliation, six major trade union federations joined to form the Sindh 
Workers’ Convention. Between them, they represented over 75% of the total 
labour force of Sindh Province. 30 Their aim was to launch movements against 
anti-labour laws, the banning of strikes and other punitive measures. Pre¬ 
viously, at the grass-roots level, workers had joined to create the Karachi 
Mazdoor (Worker) Action Committee, with Bawar Khan of Zaibtun Textile 
Mills as Chairman, and two representatives from each of the 18 unions in the 
Sindh Industrial and Trading Estate (SITE). In the other Karachi industrial 
area, the Landhi/Korangi Labour Organizing Committee had achieved a similar 
unification of forces earlier in 1970. 

The first confrontation with the state took place in SITE, the larger 
of the two industrial areas. At least three workers were killed on 7 June 1972, 
when police opened fire on workers who had gheraoed the management of a 
textile mill when they did not receive their wages on payday. On the follow¬ 
ing day, the police opened fire again when the funeral procession bearing the 
one corpse retrieved by the workers passed out of the workers’ colony. Police 
sources reported ten deaths, including those of a woman and an infant. 31 

Mr. Bhutto, returning from a successful international tour, put forth the 
‘conspiracy theory’, which is frequently invoked in Pakistan. His statement 
reveals the ambiguous attitude of the government towards the workers: 

We consolidated the forces of labour and led them to victory. How can 
we work against their interests? How can we be opposed'to their just 
demands? .... [The people] must clearly understand and identify the 
forces which are working against them and against Pakistan at this 
decisive hour. . . . two days before I was to come back (after winning 
laurels for Pakistan) there were these ugly incidents in Karachi. These 
incidents synchronized rather precisely with my return. 

The thousand industrial units of SITE and Landhi were all on strike for 
12 "days. Following a week-long discussion between labour leaders and 
the government authorities, a compromise was reached whereby three of the 
officials involved were to be transferred, and a one-man tribunal headed by 
a Sindh - Baluchistan High Court Judge would enquire into the firing. Des¬ 
pite the pleas of their leaders to accept the offer and return to work, the 
workers rejected the compromise and demanded a public enquiry into the 
firing, that all the officials involved be sacked, as well as various compensa¬ 
tions. After considerable difficulty, the leaders successfully coaxed the 
workers into accepting the compromise and resuming production, and then 
only at the behest of Bawar Khan, a labour leader who had emerged from the 
shop floor and the lanes of the workers’ colony. The traditional labour 
leaders of white-collar or professional middle-class origin, were shouted 
down when they presented the compromise solution at the workers’ meet¬ 
ings. 33 
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The conflict in Landhi started over wage demands in a government-run 
machine tool factory, and spread to the neighbouring textile mills Paramili¬ 
tary forces .finally broke into a mill to eject the workers staging an all-night 
vigil in support of their demands. Four persons were killed in the ensuing 
firing. 34 As factories in Landhi remained on strike, police forces searched the 
hills behind the industrial area for the ‘ringleaders’. A battle occurred when 
they disrupted a workers’ meeting, and two more workers were killed and 
about 50 injured. 35 

Although the government did compensate the families of the dead workers, 
as it had in SITE after the June killings, it was not willing to negotiate on 
any demands. The Chief Minister of Sindh gave the employers permission 
to terminate the jobs of those workers who did not resume work within 
48 hours. The days were reminiscent of the end of the March strike of 1963 
under Ayub Khan. The army was called out in Landhi, and another worker 
was killed. The police escorted workers into factories en masse to resume 
production. 36 

The New Institutional Framework 

The government maintained that the labour leaders were all too ready to 
criticize the labour laws, without being willing to participate in their formula¬ 
tion. During the summer of 1972, between the two confrontations in SITE 
and Landhi, the government called a Tripartite Labour Conference. All the 
trade union federations jointly formulated comprehensive suggestions and 
amendments to the labour laws, and presented an agreed draft to the 1972 
conference and again to another conference in 1973. No account was taken 
of these suggestions. Meanwhile, the conditions behind the protests remained 
unremedied: growing unemployment and retrenchments, increases in the 
cost of living, the imprisonment of labour leaders, and resentment over 
amendments to the labour laws made without regard for the demands and 
proposals emanating from the labour movement. 

In October 1974, the government consolidated its strong position through 
a Presidential Ordinance which further amended the existing labour laws. 
Ihe industrialists immediately acclaimed the Ordinance as ‘fulfilling a need 
which was being felt for long, for effectively maintaining industrial peace 
in the country’. 37 

The government’s priorities were quite clear. In presenting the Industrial 
Relations (Amendment) Bill (1974) to the National Assembly in February 
1975, the Labour Minister said that its aim was ta check the multiplicity of 
trade unions which* were hampering the growth of a ‘healthy’ trade union 
moVement. The points that he did not explicitly clarify were which unions 
would be eliminated in order to eliminate the multiplicity, of trade unions, 
and for whom and to what ends the labour movement would be rendered 
healthy. The Finance Minister, who until recently.held the labour portfolio, 
said that the ‘law also aimed at dealing with corrupt, labour leaders who 
created unrest in the industry to serve their own ends. Such leaders were 
neither the friends of the workers nor of the people and hence needed to be 
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punished if they worked for illegal strikes.’ 3 8 

The workers’ representatives were unanimous in their criticism of the new 
labour policy. One of their major concerns was that the Registrar of Trade 
Unions, a government appointee, was given more powers over the recognition 
of trade unions.-Before, when there was only one trade union in an establish¬ 
ment and it included at least one-third of the total number of employees, it 
was deemed the sole collective bargaining agent. Uner the new law, such a 
union still has to apply for certification from the Registrar before it can 
be recognized: 

This will entail a lengthy process to receive the final license of certifica¬ 
tion by the collective bargaining agent from the time of organizing 
by workers and forming a trade union, and the period in between will 
give a golden chance to the employers to utilize all the tactics, devices, 
influence, setting up of rivalries, etc., to frustrate the efforts of the 
workmen. 39 

The section on unfair labour practices has been extended to apply to 
any ‘other person’, in addition to workmen and trade unions, who is charged 
directly with engaging in such practices. The purpose of this is to implicate: 

. . . any person with the workmen and the trade union. Not only this; 
... a lawyer or an advocate ... conducting the case of the workmen or 
trade union, before the conciliator or labour court, and defending 
them, will fall prey into the hands of the employers. Thus nobody will 
be prepared to appear or conduct a case, particularly in alleged strikes 
or go-slow. 40 

In 1972, the government had established the National Industrial Relations 
Commission (NIRC), which had first been proposed in the IRO of 1969. Its 
primary role was “promoting and nurturing industry-wise labour federations 
at the provincial and then at the national level’. The absence of such industry - 
wise federations had been a serious shortcoming of the Pakistani labour 
movement, as has been pointed out by the ILO on several occasions. In prac¬ 
tice, however, the role of the NIRC has been restricted to the ‘settlement of 
industrial disputes’; in this capacity, according to one labour leader, it has 
proved to be a thorn in the side of the labour movement’. 

The labour laws invest the Commission with the power to function as: 
a registrar of trade unions, a junior labour court, a labour court, a labour 
appellate tribunal, a promoter of trade unions at industrial and national 
levels, a magistrate, an adviser to the government, a union or federation, for 
workers’ education in the essentials of trade unionism, and education in 
respect of their rights and obligations, and an appellate court to its own 
judgements. In fact, the Chairman of the Commission is the sole authority. 
Added powers were conferred on the NIRC through the 1974 legislation. 
Since its establishment, various trade union federations have repeatedly de- 
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manded the abolition of the Commission. This demand was reiterated by the 
workers’ representatives in their memorandum on the labour laws to the 
Prime Minister. 

The new legislation established a Wages Commission, which may serve to 
deprive the trade unions of the right to bargain for wages and other terms. 
‘The reference to the wages commission also precludes the workers from 
taking their demands/industrial disputes to labour court’. 41 The list of 
unfair labour practices has been extended, and the degree of punishment for 
these offences has been increased, ‘with the condition that the fines/penalties 
imposed on the office-bearers of trade unions cannot be paid out of the 
union’s funds’. 42 

One lone voice on behalf of the workers was raised in the National Ass¬ 
embly when the Amendment Bill was passed in February 1975. (The Opposi¬ 
tion was absent.) A PPP dissident, Rao Khurshid Ali, criticized the same as¬ 
pects of the law as the labour leaders, calling it a repressive measure and stat¬ 
ing that it took away the rights given to the workers in the original Industrial 
Relations Ordinance of 1969. 3 A labour representative quoted a Civil 
Court Judge as having stated in court: ‘This is a hijray ka qanoon, ’ literally, 
a ‘eunuch law’, a law transforming the labour movement into a powerless 
eunuch. These amendments will be instrumental in delimiting and narrowing 
the field of action of any person involved in trade union work. 

In addition to the obvious repressive effects of this and previous laws, 
there are other very practical ways in which the legal process achieves its 
goal of containing trade union activities within the parameters of government 
policy. Radicals involved in the labour movement are simply put under arrest. 
The number of charges brought to bear is directly proportionate to the degree 
of radicalism of the defendant, and they are usually under the general head¬ 
ing of the Defence of Pakistan Rules, ironically the very law under which 
Mr. Bhutto, among other politicians, was first imprisoned for opposing the 
Ayub regime. Whether these persons are held in prison or released .on bail, 
they have to attend regular court sessions. At each session, the court usually 
informs the labour leader of the next date when he is to attend. It is not 
uncommon for a militant labour leader to have as many as a dozen charges 
against him, which means that approximately half of his waking time is 
spent in court, or in travelling to and fro. Most of his funds are spent on taxi 
fares and court expenses. The activities of a labour leader can also be curbed 
without an actual arrest. Simply by issuing a warrant, the government can 
subdue a leader through flaying on his fear of courting arrest. It is little 
wonder that ohe trade union federation official stated that regardless of how 
cautious and compromising any labour leader might be, he would not call 
any man involved in the Pakistani labour movement today a coward. 


Conclusion 

The legislative process, in association with other government mechanisms of 
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control and administrative intervention, has manipulated the labour move¬ 
ment in Pakistan. In those instances where labour laws, courts and other 
institutions have not successfully channelled the labour movement along 
official lines, the government has unleashed its repressive apparatus on the 
workers. Labour legislation has taken shape as a response to the changes in 
the activity of the labour movement and to the political awareness of the 
workers. It is within this framework that the ‘liberal’ policy of the Industrial 
Relations Ordinance of 1969 and the amendments of 1972 should be viewed. 
At both stages of historical development, the labour movement demanded 
far more radical terms than the ensuing legislation granted them even on 
paper. As a result of the inadequate degree of response embodied in the 
legislation, the government has had to resort to police action to suppress 
labour protests. 

The manner in which the government has proceeded along a line of rapid, 
uneven economic development with little regard to the social impact of its 
short-sighted policies, until it has had to resort to temporary measures to 
placate the mounting frustration of the working class, is best stated in the 
words of the labour leaders themselves: 

The labour laws as they existed on the statute book at the time of the 
Partition and as adapted in Pakistan, with the passage of time and 
growing development and industrial and commercial activities, required 
drastic changes to be effected. But for about fifteen years of the 
establishment of Pakistan, no attention was paid to the essential needs 
in this direction. However, when there were industrial strikes and seri¬ 
ous agitations by the workers in 1963, 1969 and 1972, the then govern¬ 
ments under the stress of tremendous voices of the workers rushed 
to make amendments in the labour laws in most hasty and slipshod 
manner. The results were as are well known to all concerned that the 
situation did never improve and bitterness, confusion and dissatis¬ 
faction continued to prevail. .. 44 


Editors’ Postscript 

With the end of Peoples’ Party rule and the military takeover of 1977, little 
seems to have changed in the repressive pattern of government intervention 
in the labour movement. Employers have only felt emboldened by the pre¬ 
sent military regime’s reaffirmation of faith in private enterprise and its 
reassurances of support for the capitalists. The attitude of the factory owners 
is more retrogressive and their treatment of workers more repressive. The 
worst single massacre of workers in Pakistan took place on 2 January 1978, 
only a few days after the conclusion of a Tripartite Labour Conference in the 
federal capital. 

The workers of the Colony Textile Mills, Multan, went on strike on 
29 December 1977, because of a dispute over the payment of fringe benefits. 
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Hie management tried to strike a deal with the local Collective Bargaining 
Agent (CBA), which the workers had labelled a ‘pocket union*. When that 
strategy failed, the management tried a lockout, but the workers had devised 
a method of reporting for their shifts so that the factory compound was 
never vacated completely. On 2 January 1978, the district administration 
and armed police arrived on the scene and workers in the factory compound 
were fired upon. Government sources claimed 14 people had been killed, 
but an Action Committee of the area trade unions set the figure at 62 dead, 
with many more injured. The incident triggered country-wide protests and 
demands for a public judicial inquiry and prosecution of those responsible 
for the killings. But a year-long enquiry, held in camera and conducted 
by a military officer, produced few tangible results. The workers, however, 
threw the ‘pocket’ CBA out of office in the following union elections. 

In July 1978, the federal Ministry of Production issued an official order 
prohibiting the employees of the nationalized industries, their dependants 
and ‘close associates’ from engaging in any political activity or contesting 
any public office. 

The workers have not quietly tolerated the government’s moves. On 
28 - 29 December 1978, the Pakistan Trade Union Federation, an affiliate 
of the WFTU, managed to hold a national conference in Kanfchi with the 
largest number of delegates in attendance since it came under a government 
ban in 1954. In the conference the representatives of 252 trade unions 
passed a series of resolutions urging progressive amendments to the Industrial 
Relations Ordinance, disbandment of the NIRC, restoration of workers’ 
rights to collective bargaining and withdrawal of the Essential Services Act. 
Significantly, the conference also called for the achievement of Mazdoor- 
Kisan Raj, Worker-Peasant Rule . 4 5 

The labour movement in Pakistan enters the 1980s with the long and 
bitter experience of working within the legal framework of industrial rela¬ 
tions enforced by successive governments. As a result, there is a growing 
awareness that the workers’ movement will now have to advance and defend 
its interests politically in order to protect itself from class oppression. But for 
the present, with all political activities banned and summary justice being dis¬ 
pensed by military courts, the regular channels of political .organization are 
not available, 
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11. Elite Farmer Strategy and 
Regional Disparities in 
Agricultural Development 

Hamza Alavi 


Because the overall rate of growth of agricultural production inPakistan 
had outstripped the rate of growth of population, by a simplistic 
arithmetic of averages, there was a tendency to assume only too easily 
that the result was a general prosperity for all classes of farmers and for 
all sections of the rural population. 

In fact, the impact of the so-called ‘green revolution ’ on the different 
strata of the rural population has been quite uneven. Because it was 
mainly those who cultivate large landholdings who have'benefited most 
from the new developments and those who cultivate small holdings 
have benefited less, one consequence of the green revolution has been 
to widen disparities in income and wealth among the different strata of 
the rural population. It has also had the effect of widening the dispari¬ 
ties among the regions. A further consequence of the green revolution, 
which follows from the secondary effects of changes in patterns of rural 
incomes and expenditures, is that in the case of those farmers whose 
physical farm output has not gone up, their real incomes have deterior¬ 
ated absolutely, as result of the inflationary pressures and the greatly 
increased demand for manufactured consumer goods. 

If such complex secondary effects of the green revolution are taken 
into account, it is not so surprising that it was in 1968 - the year in 
which the biggest harvests ever had been reaped - that the entire 
country and the countryside erupted with popular discontent on an 
unprecedented scale. It is only in the aftermath of that political up¬ 
heaval, that the ‘achievements’ in the agricultural sector have begun to 
be reviewed afresh and some of its contradictions and paradoxes have 
been recognised. 

New developments in the agrarian economy of Pakistan, which began in 
the mid-fifties and gathered momentum in the sixties, culminated by the end 
of the sixties in unprecedented rates of growth of agricultural production. In 
West Pakistan, the rate of growth of agricultural production was only 1.4% 
per annum in the First Five-Year Plan (1955-60) and 3.8%per annum in the 
Second Five-Year Plan (1960—65). However, for the first four years of the 
Third Five-Year Han a rate of growth of agricultural production of 6% per 
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annum 1 was claimed. This was a considerable achievement. And, because this 
overall rate of growth of agricultural production had outstripped the rate of 
growth of population, by a simplistic arithmetic of averages, there was 
a tendency to assume only too easily that the result was a general prosperity 
for all classes of farmers and for all sections of the rural population. In 
fact, however, the impact of the so-called ‘green revolution’ on the diffe¬ 
rent strata of the rural population has been quite uneven. Because it was 
mainly those who cultivate large landholdings who have benefited most 
from the new developments and those who cultivate small holdings have 
benefited less, one consequence of the green revolution has been to widen 
disparities in- income and wealth among the different strata of the rural 
population. As we shall show in the following analysis, it has also had the 
of the green revolution, which follows from secondary effects of changes 
in patterns of rural incomes and expenditures, is that in the case of those 
farmers whose physical farm output has not gone up, their real incomes have 
deteriorated absolutely, as a result of inflationary pressures and the greatly 
increased demand for manufactured consumer goods. If such complex secon¬ 
dary effects of the green revolution are taken into account, it is not so sur¬ 
prising that it was in 1968—the year in which the biggest harvests ever had 
been reaped—that the entire country and the countryside erupted with 
popular discontent on an unprecedented scale. It is only in the aftermath of 
that political upheaval that the ‘achievements’ in the agricultural sector have 
begun to be reviewed afresh and some of its contradictions and paradoxes 
have been recognised. 

Policies directed towards agricultural development-based on the recom¬ 
mended priorities of the ‘Five Firsts’ which were put forward by the Food 
and Agriculture Commission of 1960—have consisted of providing heavily 
subsidised inputs, including modem technology, such as tractors, tubewells, 
fertilizers, pesticides, and new varieties of seed. To facilitate access to these 
inputs, generous credit facilities were provided through newly created public 
institutions. Policies of agricultural commodities were also revised in order 
to raise the prices. In theory, these benefits were available for all farmers. 
But, in practice, the benefits have flowed largely to those with large landhold¬ 
ing. There is some evidence that those with very small holdings, who,are no 
longer able to supplement the income from their tiny holdings by sharecrop¬ 
ping, and who are being forced into debt because of inflation that has further 
eroded their diminished incomes, are compelled by their circumstances 
to sell their land. Sharecroppers are being evicted from their holdings, not¬ 
withstanding their legal ‘security of tenure’; in many cases, instead of being 
evicted altogether they are being dispossessed of a substantial part of the land 
which they previously rented for sharecropping. Because of evictions and the 
growing shortage of land available for sharecropping, the terms of sharecrop¬ 
ping have, been altered to the disadvantage of the sharecropper. In general, 
then, the lowest strata of the rural population have benefited little from the 
green revolution, and the position of many has actually deteriorated. 
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Feudal Landlords, Capitalist Farmers? 

It is sometimes argued that in parallel with the erosion in the landholdings 
of the lowest strata of farmers, there is also a similar movement at-the other 
end of the scale. The holdings of the biggest landlords, too, it is said, are 
being reduced by sale because a new class of ‘capitalist farmers’ are buying 
up their land. It is, further, maintained that this new ‘rural middle class’ is 
quite, distinct from the ‘old landed aristocracy’ whose land they are buying 
up. The landed aristocracy, it is argued, is losing both economic and political 
power, which is now being concentrated in the hands of the new rural middle 
class, the capitalist farmers. Such a picture is misleading and is not supported 
by facts. There are some landowners, especially a few who have ventured into 
commerce and industry, who are taking advantage of the inflated prices of 
land to sell some of their underutilised land. But such landlords are few and 
far between. Most landowners, on the other hand, and especially the biggest 
among them, are investing their untaxed and inflated incomes in buying 
more land, for they see no other way of utilising their money. The bigger 
landowners are easily able to outbid all others in the race to buy any land 
that comes on the market. 

In the context of West Pakistan, it would be quite misleading to make a 
sharp distinction between so-called ‘feudal landlords’ and ‘capitalist farmers’, 
for they do not constitute separate and distinguishable classes. Sharecropping 
and mechanised capitalist farming are two (often complementary) methods 
of exploitation of land. Moreover, those who give their land for sharecropping 
are not necessarily great ‘absentee’ landlords. Until mechanised farming 
was introduced, all landowners who owned, say, more than 2t) or 25 acres, 
i.e. more land than could be cultivated by family labour and a pair (or at 
most two pairs) of bullocks, would employ sharecroppers. Conventionally, 
12.5 acres (half a ‘square’) of land is taken to be the maximum area which 
can be cultivated by one pair of bullocks. A large family of owner—cultivators 
might employ two pairs of bullocks, but rarely more. The method of ex¬ 
ploitation of land (and of sharecroppers) was identical in the case of very 
big as well as very small landowners. In this sense both belonged to the 
same class. There is generally little difference even in their respective styles 
of life. The large differences in wealth and economic power between them 
are generally reflected in differences in political power and dominance. 2 
Therefore, big and small landowners may be looked upon as being located at, 
opposite ends of a single continuum, indicating their different degrees of 
wealth and power, but without any structural criterion dividing them into 
separate and distirlct classes. 

Mechanisation and Land Distribution 

The effect of farm mechanisation has not been to alter this basic grouping 
of landowners in a single category; it has not brought into being a new 
class of middle-class capitalist farmers. It is the big landowners who have 
made the gteatest progress in,the direction of farm mechanisation. The 
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difference between big and small fanners, is still that of the scale of resources 
that they employ in agriculture. According to the Survey of Farm Mechanisa¬ 
tion in 1968, the biggest landowners — owners of more than 500 acres — held 
no less than 52.3% of the land (‘area owned’) in the mechanised farm sector. 
They accounted for 43% of the ‘area operated’ on all mechanised farms. 
Conesponding figures for those who owned between 200 and 500 acres 
were 25.4% and 26% respectively, and for those who owned between 100 and 
200 acres, 11.9% and 14.5% respectively. Therefore, all owners of mechanised 
farms with holdings of more than 100 acres accounted for the bulk of the 
land in the mechanised farm sector, namely 89.6% of the ‘area owned’ 
and 83 J5% of the ‘area operated’. Far from being distinct from the capitalist 
farmer, the big landowner is thus himself the capitalist farmer. The full 
significance of these data can be grasped if we also consider the fact that, 
according to the 1960 Census of Agriculture, farms between 50 and 150 
acres numbered only 2% of all farms and those of above 150 acres were no 
more than one-sixth of that number, whereas farms between 25 and 50 
acres were 6% of the total number, or three times as many. But the latter 
accounted for only 69% of the ‘area owned’ in the mechanised farm sector 
and 9.9% of the ‘area operated’ in that sector. 3 These figures indicate a much 
greater concentration of mechanised farming in the bigger holdings and do 
not support the view that it is in the medium-sized farms that ‘capitalist 
farming’ is concentrated. 

The only structural difference between farm mechanisation on large hold¬ 
ings and that on medium-sized holdings is that, in the case of the latter, the 
owners have evicted sharecroppers in order to reoccupy enough land for culti¬ 
vation by tractors. In the former case, however, the practice has been not 
to evict sharecroppers altogether, but to take over from sharecroppers a 
portion of the land as required for mechanised cultivation, and to retain 
sharecroppers with diminished holdings as tied sources of labour needed 
by the big landowners to cope with the seasonal harvest operations. This 
difference in itself may be only transient, if present policies — which cater to 
the demands of the big landowners regardless of the consequences for 
sharecroppers — are continued. Introduction of mechanical harvesting and 
threshing will eliminate the need for the big landowners to retain sharecrop¬ 
pers as a tied source of seasonal labour. Then they will have every incentive 
to push the mechanisation of cultivation of their land further by introducing 
more tractors and harvesting and threshing equipment. Only then will they 
evict all their sharecroppers. At the present time, therefore, a distinction may 
be made between medium-sized landowners who have adopted mechanised 
farming techniques and for whom the main constraint (apart from capital) 
is land rather than labour, so that they evict their sharecroppers, and big 
landowners for whom the constraint is labour rather than land and who there¬ 
fore tend to retain their sharecroppers on diminished holdings. But this does 
not differentiate their economic roles or interests in a fundamental way, and 
it does not justify classifying them separately as ‘capitalist farmers’ and 
feudal landlords’. Both groups have adopted capitalist modes of production. 
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The transitional dependence on sharecropping in the case of big landowners 
is complementary to capitalist farming. There is no conflict of class interest 
between the two groups. The same set of policies relating to the agricultural 
sector would suit them both and they stand united in the political arena — 
under the leadership of the big landlords. 


Inter-Regional Differences 

Ihe widening of inequalities in income and wealth between the different 
strata of agriculturists, as a consequence of the green revolution’s preferential 
promotion of the elite farmer, has been the subject of a considerable amount 
of comment recently, especially in the context of parallel developments in 
India, which have been subjected to more critical examination than those in 
Pakistan. But there' is another aspect, no less significant, which also calls 
for comment. It is the effect of the green revolution and the elite farmer 
strategy on inter-regional disparities. This is an aspect which is highly relevant 
today; but it has received less attention than it seems to deserve. The import¬ 
ance of some of the problems which arise in this context was given official 
recognition for the first time in Pakistan, at the highest level, when, in the 
summer of 1969, the president appointed a Study Group in the Planrdng 
Commission to report on problems of barani (rainfed) apiculture m West 
Pakistan But research on problems arising in this area has only just begun. 

There are inter-regional differences in the structure of the agrarian econo¬ 
my of Pakistan which originate from ecological differences and consequent 
differences in the.patterns of historical development. However, m past discus¬ 
sions inter-regional comparisons have focused almost wholly on natural diffe¬ 
rent and have therefore tended to obscure the undersong differenci al 
economic and social structure. The Food rnd Agricultme Cojms^^), 
for example, distinguishes between the following repons of West Pakistan. 

(i) Canal-Irrigated Plains; 

(ii) Submontane Regions; 

(iii) Range Lands; 

This isasim™'Sfiff 

of public policy. Because such an app specific to itself and we 
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pursue the question of , at) neared in the Pakistan Geographical 

systematically, in two articles whch g^dm^ ^ largply 0 n 
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agriculture reflects the influence of varied physical', economic, social and his¬ 
torical factors’. The second of her two articles is a sophisticated attempt to 
rank different regions of Pakistan according to their relative efficiency in 
agricultural production, taking into account the yield of each crop and the 
cropping pattern. The weakness in her analysis seems to He in the fact that 
she allocates an equal weight for every crop in ranking productive efficiency 
and, therefore, does not take account of the relative weights of particular 
crops in the economy of a particular region. But her study does focus on dis¬ 
parities among regions and relates them mainly to physical differences among 
the regions. 

Another recent study on the subject is by Carl Gotsch of Harvard. Gotsch 
has computed differences in the rates of growth for the various districts of 
the Punjab. 5 He provides valuable insights into various ‘sources of growth’, 
which he breaks down into ‘acreage effects’, “yield effects’, and ‘cropping 
pattern effects’, and he examines the extent to which one or the other effect 
has been prominent in the growth of agricultural production in the different 
regions of the Punjab. He then examines the factors which have contributed 
to the predominance of one or the other effect in the growth of agricultural 
production in those regions. The critical variable in his analysis is provision of 
water. 

An- important additional variable, which might be considered in this con¬ 
text, is farm size; for, the structure of the agrarian economy of each region, 
as determined by distribution of land among different sized farms, vitally 
affects the prospects and problems of development. 6 In West Pakistan, the 
structure of the agrarian economy - looked at from the point of view of 
distribution of farms by size — can, moreover, be said to have derived from 
the historical development of each region, conditioned by their respective 
environments. One could thus distinguish, for example, four regions of the 
Punjab, which have quite distinct characteristics. 

These are: 

(a) the Poor Old Settled Districts of the barani region; 

(b) the Rich Old Settled Districts, which have good irrigation as well 
a good rainfall; 

(c) thq Canal Colony Districts; 

(d) the arid and relatively sparsely populated Western Districts of 
Mianwali, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Recent irrigation projects are changing the characteristics of the last group 
of districts. I have therefore not treated them as a separate category. In the 
discussion which follows, I have defined the Canal Colony Region as inclusive 
of Sargodha, Multan, and Bahawalpur Divisions, with the exclusion only of 
Mianwali District, which I have classified together with the Rawalpindi 
Division as constituting the region of the Poor Old Settled Districts. The dis¬ 
tricts of Lahore Division constitute the region of the Rich Old Settled Dis¬ 
tricts. I have chosen these somewhat awkward labels for the respective regions 
mainly to emphasise the historical conditions of their development, which 
have determined their present state. 
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Water Availability and Farm Size 

The demarcation of the regions owes much to the natural conditions of 
the regions. To begin with, a primary distinction is established by the align¬ 
ment of the iso-precipitation lines which differentiate the Northern region 
of the Punjab, consisting of the Rawalpindi and Lahore Divisions. This 
region receives sufficient rainfall to permit barani (rainfed) cultivation. 
South of that region, until the advent of canal irrigation, the land was by and 
large an empty waste peopled mainly in the riverine areas by semi-nomadic 
tribes who practised a rather perfunctory agriculture on strips of land irrigat¬ 
ed by the annual riverine floods. In some parts of this arid region, there were 
also a few scattered agricultural settlements around wells. 

In the barani area, that is the Rawalpindi and Lahore Divisions, sufficiency 
of rainfall fostered a settled agricultural population from very early times. 
Therefore, I have referred to these regious as the Old Settled Districts. The 
long history of settled agriculture in these districts is relevant because, as a 
consequence, land in these populous districts has been subdivided from 
generation to- generation, and the average size of farms in these two regions 
is now very small as compared, for example, with that in the Canal Colony 
Districts. 

The barani region (or the Old Settled Districts) can itself be subdivided 
into two distinct agrarian regions, namely the Rich Old Settled Districts of 
Lahore Division, and the Poor Old Settled Districts of Rawalpindi Division. 
The former region not only has good rainfall but there is, additional water 
available to it from canal or well irrigation. The southern half of the region 
(Lahore and Sheikhupura Districts, and much of Gujranwala District) has the 
benefit of canal irrigation. On the other hand, in the northern half of it 
(Sialkot District and parts of Gujranwala District), where topography does 
not favour the extension of canal irrigation, groundwater supplies have been 
easily accessible and agriculture has traditionally' been supplemented by 
wells operated by persian wheels and now by tubewells. As a result, the 
region is highly productive. Rawalpindi Division, on the other hand, with 
the exception only of a part of Gujarat District, is almost wholly dependent 
upon rainfall for agriculture. There, groundwater is not easily accessible and 
canal irrigation is limited because of the region’s topography. With the 
population crowded into small uneconomic farms, it is a very poor region. 

In the dry zone to the south of the Old Settled Districts, before the advent 
of canal irrigation, large tracts of land which at that time had little value 
were appropriated by big landowners. The introduction of canal irrigation, 
beginning from the turn of the century, transformed the agrarian economy 
of a large part of the dry zone. Colonists were brought in from all parts of 
the Punjab and sizeable allotments of land were made on a variety of bases, 
including-auctions. The average size of farms in this'region is, therefore, 
relatively large. Not enough generations have passed to 1 fragment these large 
holdings into the extremely small sized holdings which are typically found in 
the Old Settled Districts. 
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Migration and Redistribution 

However, one factor has served to introduce a substantial number of small 
landholders and landless people into the Canal Colonies. Before 1947, a large 
proportion - (although a minority) - of the population of the Canal Colony 
Districts in West Pakistan consisted of Hindus and Sikhs who, at the time of 
The Partition’ (of India) were driven out of the country. The evacuee land 
which they left behind was initially allotted, provisionally, to families of 
incoming refugees who were driven out from India, on the basis of one acre 
for every member of a refugee family. But later, after 1953, the evacuee land 
was re-allotted among the refugees on the basis of claimed holdings in India. 
This was land reform in reverse; those who could establish large claim s 
acquired large landholdings, whereas others who could not do so lost what 
they already had. This great upheaval in landholdings, and the eviction of 
those who could not .establish sufficient claim, has been, curiously, ignored 
by those who have written about agriculture in Pakistan. But that measure 
has had a far-reaching effect on the agrarian economy of the Canal Colony 
Districts. One of its consequences was a large increase in the proportion of 
the agricultural population who had to look to sharecropping or labouring as 
a principal means of livelihood, because their landholdings had been diminish¬ 
ed or taken away altogether. 

Crop Production and Agricultural Wealth 

Table 11.1 illustrates the pattern of landholding in the three principal agra¬ 
rian regions of the Punjab which I have described above. I have chosen one 
district for each region for purposes of illustration. 

The different regions have not shared agricultural prosperity equally; the 
region with a preponderance of small farms having progressed least. An index 
of the uneven distribution of agricultural wealth among the different regions 
of Pakistan is provided by statistics of crop production. The production of 
the principal crops of West Pakistan was distributed as shown in Table 112. 

The data in Table 112 indicate wide disparities in the agricultural pros¬ 
perity (or poverty) of the various regions of Pakistan, which can be judged by 
comparing their share in the production of the principal crops with the pro¬ 
portion of the rural population in each region. The prosperity of the Punjab 
is in marked contrast to the poverty of Baluchistan, and the North-West 
Frontier Province (NWFP). The Indus Plain (Punjab and Sind), where Bhutto 
scored his electoral victories, accounts for no less than 92% of the wheat pro¬ 
duction, the entire cotton production, and over 98% of the rice production of 
the country, with only 76% of the total rural population. In the poorer 
region, more of the coarse cereals are produced relative to wheat and cash 
crops such as cotton and rice. But the very large share, for example, of the 
NWFP in the production of maize must be viewed in the light of the fact that 
the total acreage under maize in the whole of West Pakistan was only 3% of 
the cropped area as compared with 33% of the cropped area under wheat. But 
in the Punjab itself, there are marked differences among regions. The per 
capita production of wheat in the Poor Old Settled Districts was about the 
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Table 11.1 

Pattern of Landholding in Three Principal Agrarian Regions of Punjab 



Poor Old 

Rich Old 

Canal 


Settled 

Settled 

Colony 


District: 

District: 

District: 


Rawalpindi 

Gujranwala 

Multan 


(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

Number of farms 

Small farms (below 5 acres) 

74 

48 

38 

Medium farms (5 to 25 acres) 

24 

46 

51 

Large farms (over 25 acres) 

2 

6 

11 


100 

100 

100 

Cultivated area 

Small farms (below 5 acres) 

31 

11 

7 

Medium farms (5 to 25 acres) 

58 

64 

54 

Large farms (over 25 acres) 

11 

25 

39 


100 

100 

100 

Average cultivated farm area 

(acres) 

(acres) 

(acres) 

Small farms 

1.3 

1.7 

1.8. 

Medium farms 

7.3 

10.6 

10.7 

Large farms 

13.0 

32.4 

37.2 


Source: Compiled from Pakistan Census of Agriculture, 1960, Vol. II, 

West Pakistan. 


same as that in the Rich Old Settled Districts in 1964-65. On the other 
hand, the latter had a substantial lead in the production of other commodi¬ 
ties, especially rice. The Canal Colonies had a dominatihg lead over the other 
regions in the production of wheat and cotton, as well as in other crops. 

The above figures testify to the fact that, in 1964—65, there were already 
very marked differences in agricultural wealth of the different regions of West 
Pakistan. However, as a consequence of the pattern of subsequent develop¬ 
ment, these differences have been accentuated. For example, the above 
figures show clearly that the relative position of the Poor Old Settled Districts 
has worsened between 1964-65 and 1967-68. The relative positions of 
Baluchistan and NWFP have also deteriorated. The position of Sind improved 
marginally in the production of wheat; there was also a change in its cropping 
pattern, for it gained in its share of cotton production but lost ground in rice, 
which is a major crop for that province. 


Technology and Concentration 

The very substantial increase in crop production in Pakistan — the green revo- 
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Table 112 

Regional Percentage Shares of Crop Production, 1964-68. 

Popula- 

1964-65 tion 


Cropped 

Wheat Cotton 

Rice 

Gram 

1 

1 

Maize (Rural: 

Area 

33.0 

9.3 

8.5 

7.6 

5.9 

3.6 

3.0 

1961) 


(i) Share ofWest Pakistan Production in 1964-65. 

Baluchistan 

1.7 

— 

0.2' 

— 

02 

4.5 

037 

2.8 

NWFP 

7.0 

0.1 

1.1 

7.4 

4.6- 

6.9 

51.0 

20.5 

Sind 

12.5 

21.0 

48.5 

172 

36.0 

42.8 

13 

162 

Punjab 

78.6 

78.9 

495 

75.0 

59.0 

45.5 

473 

60.4 

Poor Old Settled 









Districts* 

11.4 

1.4 

33 

245 

21.6 

12.0 

103 

11.5 

Rich Old Settled 








Districts* 

12.8 

3.5 

352 

55 

8.0 

13 

8.1 

12.8 

Canal Colony 


- 







Districts* 

54.1 

735 

11.4 

42.7 

29.0 

32.0 

28.4 

362 


(ii) Share of West Pakistan Production in 1967-68. 


Baluchistan 

1.6 


02 

NWFP 

62 

0.1 

2.5 

Sind 

13.6 

25.5 

45.0 

Punjab 

78.7 

74.6 

522 

Poor Old Settled 

Districts* 

95 

1.1 

33 

Rich Old Settled' 

Districts* 

125 

25 

36.0 

Canal Colony 

Districts* 

56.6 

70.6 

125 


Note:* Hie regions of the Punjab have been demarcated as follows: 

(a) Poor Old Settled Districts comprise: Rawalpindi Division 
and Mianwali District; (b) Rich Old Settled Districts comprise: 
Lahore Division; (c) Canal Colony Districts Comprise: Multan 
Division, Bahawalpur Division and Sargodha Division excluding 
Mianwali District. 

Sources: Compiled from West Pakistan Agricultural Statistics (n.d.) for 

1964—65; Year Book ofAgricultural Statistics 1968 for 1967-68. 


lution — followed the introduction, on a large scale, of new improved seed of 
dwarf varieties of wheat and rice, accoiftp.anied by a substantial increase in 
fertiliser use. But it could be argued that the key factor which made this 
development possible was the greatly increased (and more timely) availability 
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of water through tubewell installation. An estimate of the contribution of 
various factors that contributed to an increase in agricultural production 
between 1960 and 1965 was quoted in the Third Five-Year Plan. There was 
an overall increase in crop production of 26%, which was attributed to the 


various factors as follows : 

Groundwater development:.9%; 

Additional surface water :. 4%; 

Fertilizer :.'.*..'.5%; 

Plant protection :. 4%; 

New seed:. 3%; 

Other factors 1 : *..1%. 

The total increase in output was. 26%. 


This estimate is based on limited data and it may not claim precision. 
Nevertheless, it plausibly indicates the relative importance of the various 
factors. Increased availability of water, either through tubewells or canals, 
is rated highly and is said to account for half the total increase in output. In¬ 
deed, it might be argued that the increased availability of water was the 
crucial precondition for the increase in other inputs also — because adequate 
and timely watering is necessary when there is increased application of fertili¬ 
ser, and these two, in turn, are necessary conditions for profitable cultivation 
of the high-yielding varieties of seed, which in addition calls for (and benefits 
most from) plant protection measures. One might, therefore, go so far as to 
say that tubewell development was the most important single factor which 
contributed to the green revolution. This is best seen by a comparison of the 
conditions of the Poor Old Settled Districts of Rawalpindi Division with the 
other regions. For in the Poor Old Settled'Districts of Rawalpindi Division 
tubewell development has not gone very far and canal irrigation is absent. It is 
only the most Northern Districts of the barani area, e.g. Mar dan and Hazara, 
which receive relatively greater and more dependable rainfall, that have made 
some progress in introduction of new seed and greater use of fertilisers, 

Tubewell Development 

The relative contribution of tubewells to the increased supply of water can be 
estimated from the data in Table 113. In the quinquennium covered by the 
data in Table 113, tubewells accounted for no less than 63% of the increase 


Table 113 

Sources of Irrigation Wafer in the Indus Plain, 1960,1965 and 1968 



Private 

Canals Tubewells 

Public 

Tubewells 

Persian 

Wheels 

Total 

Source 
of Data 

1960 (MAF) 

55 

03 

2.0 

1.7 

59 

WAPDA 1964 

1965 (MAF) 

58 

53 

2.7 

1.7 

68 

IBRD 1966 

1968 (MAF) 

Source: See note 7. 

13.0 




Estimate (HA) 
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in water supply. But the pace of installation in the subsequent quinquennium 
was very much higher. According to data contained in The Report on Farm 
Mechanisation Survey, the number of tubewells installed in West Pakistan 
increased from 31,600 in 1965 to 75,700 in 1968, or two and a half times. 
And its relative importance as a source of irrigation water is increasing pro¬ 
gressively. 

Tubewell development in Pakistan, however, is highly concentrated re¬ 
gionally, i.e., mainly in the Rich Old Settled Districts and the Canal Colony 
Districts of the Punjab. According to the 1968 Farm Mechanisation Survey, 
91 2% of the 75,700 tubewells in West Pakistan were located in the Punjab, 
of which only 3% were in the Old Settled Districts of Rawalpindi Division 
(which had, however, 10.9% of the public tubewells installed in West Pak¬ 
istan). It is sometimes argued that the shortage of private tubewells is due 
to the absence of adequate groundwater supplies in the region. But there is 
evidence that there is, in fact, considerable scope for tubewell development 
in many parts of this region, although the relative costs would be greater than 
in other areas as the water table is lower and the groundwater is more diffi¬ 
cult and expensive to mine. The major obstacle in the way of a more rapid 
expansion of private tubewell development in the region, it would appear, 
is the preponderance of small farms in this area and the relatively higher 
costs. The backwardness of the Poor Old Settled Districts cannot, therefore, 
be attributed wholly to natural factors, as is generally done. It is rooted 
essentially in the fragmented structure of its agrarian economy. A public 
tubewell development programme can achieve a great deal here. But lack of 
political influence, that could be brought to bear in the allocation of resour¬ 
ces for this purpose, is an obstacle in the way of development of this region. 
For example, in 1967—68, the Basic Democracy Institute at Lala Musa had 
worked out a viable scheme for tubewell development in Kharian Tehsil 
which was vetted and approved by experts and given formal approval at the 
district level. But the scheme never got off the ground, because those who 
were committed to implementation of the scheme lacked the necessary 
‘political resources’ to bring an adequate amount of influence to bear on the 
powers that be. It is vital for the development of the barani region that the 
potentialities for identifying such possibilities be explored in every part of the 
region and then pursued with determination. 

Outside Punjab, there is very little tubewell development. It is limited to 
Peshawar Division, which had 2.7% of private tubewells, and Khairpur Divi¬ 
sion, which had 1.7%. The prospects of tubewell development in NWFP and 
Sind are rather limited by the lack of accessible supplies of groundwater 
(although even the available supplies are not tapped adequately there) and the 
high degree of salinity of groundwater in Sind. An estimate of the regional 
availability and the quality of the groundwater supplies was given in the 
1966 IBRD Survey Report as shown in Table 11.4. 

The new importance which has been assumed by groundwater supplies as a 
source of water for irrigation raises new questions about the basis of regional 
allocation of surface water. The regional or provincial shares of surface water 
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Table 11.4 

Regional Availability and Quality of Groundwater (million acres) 

Cultural Canal Commanded Area with 
Groundwater with Tbtal Salt Content of: 



Less than 

1,000 to 

Above 



1,000 ppm 

3,000 ppm 

3,000 ppm 

Total 

NWFP 

0.6 

0.1 

nil 

0.7 

Punjab 

11B 

4.0 

3.9 

19.7 

Sind 

1.8 

0.5 

6.7 

9.0 


Source: IBRD Programme for Development of Irrigation and Agriculture in 
West Pakistan, Comprehensive Report, Vol. 5, Annexe 7, ‘Water 
Supply and Distribution’. 


were determined when the development of canal irrigation was begun in the 
Indus Basin; at a time when supply of water from tubewells did not feature in 
the calculations of water resources. The situation now is radically different; 
and the matter is one of paramount importance to Sind, NWFP, and Baluchis¬ 
tan. The groundwater in Sind, for example, is highly saline, as shown in 
Table 11.4. Most of it is unfit for agricultural use, and some of the water 
which is of marginal quality must be mixed with canal water to be useable for 
agriculture. In the circumstances, the inter-regional allocation of water re¬ 
sources justifies a fresh review. This has now been taken in hand. 

The pattern of concentration of tubewell ownership has not only an inter¬ 
regional aspect but, within each region, it has also a stratification aspect. 

' There is a high degree of concentration of tubewells on large farms. For 
example, a PIDE Survey of installation of -tubewells between 1963 and 1965 
shows the concentration of tubewells on large farms (Table 11.5). 


Table 11.5 

Distribution of Tubewells 


Total 

District Tubewells 

Gujranwala District 3,776 
Multan District 3,076 . 


Tubewells on 
Large Farms 
(above 25 acres) 
3(289 
2,639 


Percentage of 
Tubewells on 
Large Farms 
87 
86 


Tractor Use 

| This concentration of tubewells by region and by size of farm, is paralleled 
by a concentration in tractor ownership. Of the total of 16,600 tractors in 
| West Pakistan in 1968, 13,800 were in the Punjab; and of these, 9,900 were 
in the Canal Colony Districts and 3,300 in the. Rich Old Settled Districts 
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(Lahore Division). 94% of the tractors were on large farms of over 25 acres. 
According to the Farm Mechanisation Survey, from which these .data are 
taken, the distribution of tractors by size of holdings of.the tractor owners 
was as shown in Table 11.6. 


Table 11.6 

Distribution of Land in the Mechanised Farming Sector in West Pakistan 



‘Area Owned’ 

‘Area Operated’ 

‘Average 

Size of 


Average 


Average 

Area Operated’ 

Holdings 

Percentage 

Holding 

Percentage 

Holding 

per Tractor 

(acres) 

of Total 

(acres) 

of Total 

(acres) 

(acres) 

500 and over 52.3 

1,317 

43.0 

1,231 

714 

200 - 500 

25.4 

342 

26.0 

334 

270 

100 - 200 

11.9 

156 

14.5 

155 

145 

50 - 100 

6.9 

81 

9.9 

82 

79 

25- 50 

2.5 

43 

2.8 

44 

42 

under 25 

0.4 

— 

0.4 

— 

21 


Source: Report on The Farm Mechanisation Survey, Tables 3 and 4. 


In the case of large holdings, on which the ‘area operated’ averaged be¬ 
tween 145 and 714 acres per tractor, the ‘operated area’ is too large to be 
cultivated by a single tractor; the bulk of the tractors used being of 35 to 55 
hp.' On such large holdings, only a part of the land was under mechanised 
cultivation, the other part being cultivated, with the help of bullocks, by 
sharecroppers. It is only in the case of smaller holdings that owners evicted 
sharecroppers altogether, to resume sufficient land for mechanised self- 
cultivation. On the larger holdings, sharecroppers have been retained, as men¬ 
tioned earlier, with diminished holdings, to .provide a tied source of labour for 
seasonal harvest operations. 

Concentration of Land Ownership 

Land ownership is also highly concentrated. The degree of concentration 
cannot be determined precisely from the available published data. The 
Report of the West Pakistan Land Reforms Commission (1959) contains 
some data which are admittedly inaccurate and also quite out of date. The 
only source on which, for the moment, we might base some reasonable 
judgments is the Pakistan Census of Agriculture of 1960. The Census shows 
the distribution of land in West Pakistan according-to farm size (Table 11.7). 
These data on farms as operational units underestimate the degree of concen¬ 
tration of land ownership, because almost half of the total farm area was 
sharecropped and much of the area of smaller farms belonged to larger land- 
owners. The distribution of land by tenure was as shown in Table 11.8. If it 
is assumed that large landholders owned; in addition to the land comprising 
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Table 11.7 

Distribution of Land among Different Size (Groups (%) 

Farm Size Number of Farms 

Small Farms (under 5 acres) 49 

Medium Farms (5 to 25 acres) 43 

Large Farms (over 25 acres) 8 


Farm in a Area 
10 
48 
42 


Source: Pakistan Census of Agriculture 1960, Vol. II, West Pakistan, Table 3. 


Table 11.8 

Distribution of Land by Tenure (%) 


Area devoted 
Area devoted to to Owner-cum- 
Farm Size Owner Farms Tenant Farms 


Small Farms (under 5 acres) 4 2 1.4 

Medium Farms (5 to 25 acres) 14.6 10.8 

Large Farms (over 25 acres) 19.4 10.0 

Total Farm Area 88.0 23.0 


Area devoted 
to Tenant 
Farms 
3.7 
22.0 
13.0 
39.0 


Source: Pakistan Census of Agriculture 1960, Vol. II, West Pakistan, Table 5. 


large owner-cultivated farms (19.4% of the total farm area), also the whole 
of the area under tenant farms and a part of the area under owner-cum- 
tenant farms, then it may be estimated that they owned nearly 70% or more 
of the total farm area. 

The Balance between Technology and Fhrm Size 
So far, I have emphasised the skewed distribution of resources in the agrarian 
economy, both regionally and among different strata of farmers. This raises a 
number of questions about the structure of the agrarian economy, viewed 
with reference to farm size, both in respect of the stratified relationships as 
well as the regional patterhs which are the consequences of ecological and 
historical adaptations. 

Two parameters .are of special interest when considering the implications 
of farm size. One is that of technology, which determines the upper limits of 
the farm area which can be cultivated with a pair of bullocks and, say, two 
men. Conventionally, 12.5 acres (or half a ‘square’) is taken by farmers and 
landowners in the Canal Colony Districts to be the maximum which can be 
cultivated by one pair of bullocks and their complement of human labour. 
Some place it at 10 acres. But the actual figure will, of course, vary according 
to the quality of soil, the conditions of agriculture (irrigated or otherwise), 
the quality of the animals, and so on. The coiiventional maximum of 12.5 
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acres is of significance as a yardstick, on which the farmers themselves base 
their judgments after making allowances for various factors. No landlord 
gives "more than so much land to a tenant with only one pair of bullocks. 
Where a large tenant family has two pairs of bullocks, he may give them 
double that area of land, and so on. Similarly, with regard to self-cultivation, 
it is rare' to find an owner-cultivated farm which relies on bullock power of 
above 25 acres. Owners of larger holdings have traditionally given them out 
for sharecropping. Tractors, on the other hand, call for much larger farms, 
and one of the inevitable consequences of their introduction has been the 
eviction of sharecroppers by landowners, in order to resume sufficient land 
for tractor cultivation. One tractor is estimated to displace a dozen (or more) 
of bullock drawn ploughs. The amount of land available for sharecropping 
depends, therefore, on the degree of concentration of land ownership and the 
method of cultivation employed — bullocks or tractors. In both respects, 
conditions vary among regions, and we can identify different patterns. In the 
Old Settled Districts, the amount of land available for sharecropping is limi¬ 
ted because farms are small. But the same factor inhibits the spread of 
mechanisation. In the Canal Colony Districts there has been much land 
available for sharecropping. But the large holdings encourage mechanisation, 
which is rapidly diminishing the amount of land available for sharecropping. 

The second parameter which is relevant to the set of problems we are 
examining, is that of the size of farms in relation to the land’s capacity for 
generating a ‘surplus’ over subsistence needs, which would provide resources 
for investment and development as well as for raising consumption above the 
minimum. Empirically, there are obvious difficulties in determining the level 
of subsistence which can be considered to be a ‘necessary’ or a ‘tolerable’ 
minimum level. Even if a mi n imum per capita requirement for subsistence is 
established (arbitrarily) it would nevertheless be impossible to express it in 
terms of a definite size of farm required for subsistence — because that would 
vary with the number of the members in the family which it must sustain as 
well as differences in farm productivity. Even so a crude ‘average’ figure for 
an ‘average’ family is not without practical value in dealing with the problem. 
An IBRD survey (1966) estimated an average farm minimum size necessary to 
provide a minimum subsistence for an average family in a Canal Colony Dis¬ 
trict to be five acres. With all the qualifications which we may attach to that 
figure when making use of it in our analysis, it is still a useful yardstick or 
point of reference, and does give some idea, however vague, of the order of 
magnitude of the farm size, so that a farm substantially below the estimated 
figure is likely to show a deficit and one which is substantially above it would 
be likely to yield a surplus. 

Social Factors 

Those whose farm holdings are too small for subsistence must look for alter¬ 
native or supplementary means of livelihood. In the Canal Colony Districts, 
until recently, because the large holdings could not be cultivated directly by 
the' big landowners themselves (with the help of bullocks), a substantial 
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amount of land was given out for sharecropping. The farm economy in the 
Canal Colony Districts could absorb the available manpower because the 
number of smallholders and landless persons in those districts was compara¬ 
tively small. In the Old Settled Districts, on the other hand, there was a 
very large number of persons with diminutive holdings, and the number of 
those with large landholdings was relatively smaller. The surplus manpower 
in these districts had, therefore, to be absorbed in employment outside the 
farm economy. Consequently we find two quite different patterns of em¬ 
ployment in the two regions. In the Old Settled Districts of Rawalpindi 
Division, with numerous small farms and landless persons, there has been a 
considerable incentive for emigration to towns (or into the army) for em¬ 
ployment. Those who found work outside the villages,have generally remit¬ 
ted money to dependants left in the village. The deficit farm economy has, 
therefore, depended heavily upon funds remitted from outside, in the Canal 
Colonies, op the hand, such a symbiotic relationship with outside employ¬ 
ment does not exist on a significant scale. 

These differences in the respective configurations of the self-sufficient 
farm economy of the Canal Colony Districts and the deficit economy of the 
Old Settled Districts stem from ecological differences and the historical 
pattern of their respective development. But these differences are reflected 
also in the social and cultural patterns of behaviour in the two regions. A 
most significant difference has been that in attitudes towards education and 
in the actual progress of education in the two regions. If we examine the 
statistics of education, we discover the rather striking fact that the progress 
of education is actually much greater in the Poor Old Settled Districts of 
Rawalpindi Division than in the richer regions. The census data probably 
even underestimate the greater progress of education in the Old Settled Dis¬ 
tricts, because educated persons from those Districts emigrate from the village 
for outside employment and are counted as residents of other Districts where 
they happen to be in employment at the time of the census. But their links 
with their home village usually remain close, and economically they play an 
important role in sustaining the economy of the village as they remit money 
home. 


The Green Revolution and Income Distribution 

Finally, there is one further aspect of the regional pattern of the green re¬ 
volution which merits attention, for it poses some central issues of policy. 
That aspect is the indirect consequences which follow from the changes in 
rural incomes. The Gross Provincial Product from agriculture in West Pakis¬ 
tan has almost doubled in the decade of the sixties. But the unequal distri¬ 
bution of the income from agriculture has brought about a manifold increase 
in the incomes of a small group of rich farmers and landlords in the Canal 
Colony Districts and the Rich Old Settled Districts of the Punjab. On the 
other hand, the incomes of small farmers in these districts and, especially, of 
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farmers in other poorer regions have failed to improve, or have not improved 
in the same measure. The indirect consequences of the green revolution for 
the latter follow from the impact of the additional purchasing power in the 
hands of the former on the demand for and the prices of manufactured 
consumer goods.. The main thrust of inflationary pressure derives primarily 
from the greatly increased incomes of this class of rich farmers, since the 
weight of agricultural incomes in the total national income accounts is very 
large. In 1967-68, it was 42% of the GPP in West Pakistan, as compared 
with income from manufacturing, which was only 16% of the total. 

The great increase in the incomes, and consequently in the expenditures, 
of the rich farmers has tended to draw heavily on the available flow of domes¬ 
tic manufactured goods and imports. Economists who emphasise adverse 
changes in terms of trade for agriculture in relation to industry, to demons¬ 
trate a worsening in the relative position of farmers, focus narrowly on price 
effects and do not take into account the income effects in the economy and 
the implications of changes in income distribution for the different sections 
of the national community. Despite the adverse changes in the terms of 
trade, rich farmers, whose inflated incomes are the primary cause of price 
inflation, nevertheless enjoy considerably enhanced real incomes, as indeed 
do the urban entrepreneurs whose profits multiply as a consequence. But 
other sections of the community, both urban and rural, have suffered as a 
consequence of the price effects of the changed income distribution. This 
applies not only to urban salaried middle classes and wage earners, whose 
real incomes have deteriorated, but also to other strata of farmers (and 
farmers in other regions) who have not profited directly from the green revo¬ 
lution and have lost by virtue of its indirect consequences. 

The additional income which has passed into the hands of the rich farmers 
has not only increased total consumption expenditure; it has also been 
accompanied by a structural change in the pattern of consumption expendi¬ 
ture. The demand for manufactured consumer goods has expanded at a 
relatively faster rate and, because of the multiplication of the incomes of 
those who were already well-to-do, the overall increase in consumption ex¬ 
penditure has been accompanied by a relatively greater expansion in the 
demand for luxury goods — particularly those which are imported or which 
have a high import content. This ‘Engels Effect’ which is familiar to econo¬ 
mic theory, can be readily observed in West Pakistani villages, and is testified 
to by traders who have prospered in the boom. J have not, however, come 
across any studies designed to examine and assess these changes. Yet this 
change appears to have contributed not only to the inflation of the prices of 
consumer goods in general but also, in particular, to the pressure on foreign 
exchange because of the higher import content of the additional consump¬ 
tion expenditure. Even in the case of investment in the farms, the preference 
for mechanisation too has added to greater pressure on foreign exchange re¬ 
sources. A consequence of the green revolution, therefore, has been the gene¬ 
ration of large inflationary pressures and the deterioration in the real incomes 
of those who have not directly benefited from it, and also increased pressure 
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on foreign exchange resources. 

The system of agricultural taxation and subsidies has served to accentuate 
disparities among different strata of farmers and different regions. This is be¬ 
cause Land Revenue is levied on the basis of a flat rate per acre and is borne 
equally by all classes of farmers in a district, whereas the benefits from agri¬ 
cultural subsidies are distributed in proportion to the use of the subsidised 
inputs, so that the rich farmers who prospered most have also had the lion’s 
share of the subsidies. Land Revenue rates do vary from district to district; 
but that variation does not reflect any rational basis for the differentiation; it 
is only the accidental result of history. The rates were originally established 
- in theory, at any rate - on the basis of productivity of the land in the res¬ 
pective areas. But many decades have passed since they were thus determin¬ 
ed; and the assessments were, moreover, made at different times in different 
districts. There is no uniformity, therefore, in the basis of assessment. Land 
Revenue rates were to be raised slightly in 1962 on an ad hoc basis, and some 
token changes were made in a few districts. Intended changes in some other 
districts were not implemented. This has hardly helped to remove the irra¬ 
tionalities in the existing structure of land revenue rates, which in any case 
are nominal in their incidence on those with larger holdings. They vary from 
Rs 9.13 per acre in Lyallpur District to Rs 1.04 per acre in Hazara District, 
inclusive of ‘cesses’ on Land Revenue. The. overall incidence of Land Re¬ 
venue on agricultural incomes has been negligible, amounting in 1968—69 
to no more than Rs 182 million as compared with the Gross Provincial Pro¬ 
duct from agriculture in West Pakistan of Rs 14,797 million - i.e., about 
1 2%. A review of taxation of rural incomes as well as of subsidies, has long 
been overdue. The consequences of the green revolution in accentuating the 
inequality in rural income distribution - both regionally and among the 
different strata of the farming community — makes it more urgent. 

As I have indicated at the outset, the data on which my analysis is based 
are somewhat limited. The object of my paper is not so much to present firm 
and final conclusions on questions which arise in an inadequately researched 
problem area, but to indicate some new directions in which research efforts 
might be fruitfully directed. It is only on the basis of a comprehensive set of 
studies, dealing not only with natural conditions but also the structure of the 
agrarian economy and society of West Pakistan, that we can arrive at more 
confident judgments. On the other hand, certain broad features of regional 
differences in West Pakistan do stand out quite unmistakably, and the pro¬ 
blems involved are too pressing to allow their solution to await the results of 
detailed and painstaking research which might satisfy the purist. 


Notes 

1, Government of West Pakistan, Planning and Development Department, 
Economic Outlook for West Pakistan, 1969-70 (Lahore, 1969), p.30. 
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2. On the bases of political power in rural Punjab, see Hamza Alavi, ‘Poli¬ 
tics of Dependence - A Village in the Punjab’. 

3. Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Agriculture, Agricultural Census 
Organisation, A Report on the Farm Mechanisation Survey 1968 
(Lahore, 1969), pp. 13-14. 

4. M. K. Elahi, ‘Agricultural Land Use in West Pakistan’, Pakistan Geogra¬ 
phical Review, 18,2 (July 1963); and “Efficiency of Agriculture in West 
Pakistan’, Pakistan Geographical Review, 20, 2 (July 1965). 

5. Carl H. Gotsch, ‘Regional Agricultural Growth — The Case of West Pak¬ 
istan’, Asian Survey, VIII, 3 (March 1968). 

6. Cf. Hamza Alavi, The Structure of the Agrarian Economy of West 
Pakistan and Development Strategy’, Pakistan Administrative Staff 
College Quarterly, VI, 3—4 (Septembfer-December 1968). 

7. Data taken from S.R. .Bose, ‘East-West Contrast in Pakistan’s Agricul¬ 
tural Development’, paper presented at the IEA Conference on Econo¬ 
mic Development in South Asia (Kandy, June 1969). 

Bose quotes data from: 

(i) WAPDA (Harza Engineering) ‘Programme for Water and Power 
Development in West Pakistan Through 1975’ (1964); 

(ii) IBRD (International Land Development Consultants): ‘Program¬ 
me for the Development of Irrigation and Agriculture in West 
Pakistan’, Vol. 5, Annexe 7 — Water Supply and Distribution’. 

The output of tubewells in 1968 is estimated to be two and a half 
times that in 1965. 
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The propositions presented here are somewhat tentative in nature, 
being part of a larger study I am conducting on the interaction between 
technology, social organization and clientelism in a Punjabi viilage in 
Pakistan. Prior to this, research (undertaken during 1978—86), another 
Pakistani scholar, Saghir Ahmad, conducted a study of the same village 
between 1964 and 1965. This article draws on some of his work. 2 The 
pseudonym ‘Sahiwal’ for the village was originally coined by Ahmad. 

Three basic propositions are explicated here. First, that in the village 
under study a system of injustices and inequalities exists. Secondly, that this 
system hurts the peasants but also constricts members of the landlord class. 
And, predictably the degree and nature of deprivation is not the same for 
different classes. These propositions do not deny that in, any relation of 
dependence, such as was found in this village, certain mutual benefits also 
accrue. 3 However, what is being examined here are the economic, social and 
cultural parameters of the system that oppresses both the exploiter and the 
exploited. Lastly, I observed that in spite of the best intentions and progres¬ 
sive ideas of some members both of the exploiting-and exploited classes, 
consciousness merely at the level of ideology' is not enough to change the 
system. It transcends individual intentions and is not amenable to change 
from within. In other words, liberal feudalism will not do. 

An inherent conflict, within and between various classes, based on exten¬ 
sive private property ownership exists in the rural social structure of Pakistan. 
This conflict is expressed both at the micro and macro levels with mutual 
repercussions. The system of property relations sets the boundaries within 
which classes relate to each other, but socio-cultural phenomena also play a 
vital role in that they often constrain the individual actors from rising above 
their class situation. What is at issue here are the twin goals of ‘humanism’ 
and ‘individual freedom’, neither of which can be achieved without changes in 
the structural milieu. 

The Village 

The above propositions are based on my own observations made in the village, 
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Sahiwal, located in Sargodha district of the Punjab province of Pakistan. T his 
district and- the subdivision (tehsil) in which the village lies are strongly 
dominated by large landlords. Names such as the Tiwana, Nangyana, Noon, 
and Baluch are well known here. Within the district there has been very little 
industrialization. Sargodha, the largest city in the district, has a grain market 
and houses the district administration and a large air force base. Apart from 
these establishments, employment opportunities are very limited. 

Shahpur Sadar, the town closest to Sahiwal, and also the tehsil headquar¬ 
ters, has little to offer those seeking work. It cannot even boast its own 
market, the closest being in Sargodha or Khushab. Its importance lies in the 
fact that the police headquarters (thana) is located there, as are the offices 
of the revenue officer (patwari), the assistant commissioner of the district, 
his subordinate, the tehsildar, and various other officials in charge of local 
development projects. Shahpur Sadar houses a few banks, a hospital and 
some shops. Apart from this, it is a stopping point for buses heading to and 
from Sargodha and other major cities in the Punjab and Sarhad provinces. 
The bus stop'known locally as the adda is the heart of the town. People meet 
here to socialize and exchange views about events in the urban centres of 
different parts of the country. 

Sahiwal is ethnically dominated by non-Punjabis. The biggest landowners, 
indeed the only landowners until recently, have been Pathans from Isa Khel, 
an area falling in the grey zone between the Punjab and Sarhad (NWFP). 
They belong to the tribe of Niazis extending on both sides of the river Indus. 
The village, and all the land surrounding it, was bought at a nominal sum by 
the ancestor of the present big landlords of the village in exchange for services 
rendered to the British in their battle against the Sikhs. At this point the vill¬ 
age was the property of one man. On his death, following the Islamic laws of 
inheritance interpreted according to the custom of the day, the property of 
approximately 5,000 acres was divided among his two male heirs. Today, his 
descendants in one branch of the family own about 1,500 acres, the area having 
been reduced partly as a result of a deliberate policy of selling outlying lands; 
the other branch of the family, which has had more inheritors, retains appro¬ 
ximately 1,000 acres. These are the two main divisions, or pattis, in the vill¬ 
age. To follow the names used by Ahmad, the first patti is that of Haji Sahib 
and the second that of Khan Sahib. 

This chapter focuses on Haji Sahib’s patti, which is represented by the 
larger and more influential landowner of the village. This choice of focus .was 
the result of my interest in examining the viability of what I have termed 
liberal feudalism’, which amounts to changing the system from within. 
This type of liberal feudalism is represented by the present head of Haji 
Sahib’s patti, whom we will call Naib. Naib represents and articulates par 
excellence the political and economic formulations of liberal feudalism, 
which he intends to follow through. He has made several public pronounce¬ 
ments to this effect, at local meetings of the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP), 
to me, and to the political activists in the village. He is also the ‘innovator’ 
among the farmers of Sahiwal. By an analysis of these two elements, feudal 
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liberalism-and economic innovation, and by examining their individuation in 
the person of a member of the landed class, I hope to explain the contradic¬ 
tions that occur within- a system that mediates between the individuals and 
classes involved in the agricultural process, and its effects on the parties con¬ 
cerned. By examining the stated goals of liberal feudalism and the limitations 
of the system within which it operates, it should be possible to evaluate the 
extent and nature of change from within. 


Early History 

Haji Sahib’s patti traces its origin from an ancestral owner who died in 1883. 
When he acquired the title to this land from the British it was mostly scrub¬ 
land, without irrigation. With the help of tenants and artisans, whom he 
brought to the village, he cleared, levelled and brought under cultivation 
a substantial part of this land. A private irrigation canal was also dug; users of 
this facility were required to pay 25% of their revenues in kind to Haji 
Sahib. 

Interestingly, few villagers brought to Sahiwal were Pathans. The tenants 
were predominantly Jats, also known as zamindars (in general, the term 
zarmndar is used for a landowner, but in this and surrounding villages it 
means ‘cultivator’, synonymously with Jat). The non-agriculturists also 
belonged to one or another of the artisan quoms (hereditary status groups) 
prevalent in the Punjab. The economic divisions and quom differences were 
clearly demarcated soon after the village was settled. 

The ancestral owner rented out all land to tenant farmers in return for a 
fixed portion of their crops. He himself lived in Isa Khel, a pattern followed 
through the generations. The large landlords of the village have continued 
to be absentees, administering their lands through managers. The managers, 
too, until recent times have been outsiders but resident in the village. During 
the early period of settlement, administration by the landlords was minimal 
and land was plentiful. The villagers recall tales of plenty for tenants, artisans 
and owners, with the last group benefiting the most. With little or no produc¬ 
tive work, it was the landlords who reaped the greatest reward. With the death 
of the ancestral owner a relatively frictionless era ended. He was succeeded 
by two heirs, each of whom inherited about 2,500 acres of land. The current 
division of Sahiwal into two pattis dates from their time. Haji Sahib’s branch 
of the family was fortunate in that it had only one heir in each generation 
up until the time of Haji Sahib’s own marriage. He has ten children, and the 
responsibility for managing the estate is assumed by his eldest son, Naib. With 
the exception of sales made by Haji Sahib to support his feudal style of life, 
characterized by a love of pomp and a show of generosity, this inheritance 
has come down in one solid block. 

The pattern of inheritance in the other branch of the family associated 
with Khan Sahib’s patti did not favour the retention of (and in one large 
block. In this branch the inheritance of land was more widely dispersed, 
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some having gone to widows and collateral relatives. Neither was the power 
of this faction enhanced as a result of the belief that Haji Sahib’s father was 
murdered at the behest of his uncle. At the village level the managers, tenants 
and artisans have exploited the dissension between the two pattis to their 
own advantage. Since a larger proportion of agricultural land has continued 
to come down to Haji Sahib’s patti, his branch of the family remains domi¬ 
nant in the village. They are able to provide more protection and patronage, 
and hence retain a greater degree of control over the populace. 

For a long time the methods of production remained unchanged. Land was 
cultivated entirely by tenants. Bullocks and traditional implements of pro¬ 
duction were used, as were traditional crops and varieties of seed. No attempt 
was made on. the part of either patti to increase production; yet villagers 
nostalgically remember the days when they could do pretty much as they 
pleased. Managers came and went, some good, some bad, but on the whole 
the landlords were paternalistic. Their primary interest was in the control 
of land and the people connected to it rather than in economic production 
per se. The peasants and artisans were able to exploit this to their own 
advantage, since the landlords had an over-abundance of property in land. 
(It is said that they were often unaware of which segments of land belonged 
to them; and if told, they were embarrassed to acknowledge the fact.) Tradi¬ 
tional patron—client relations obtained, on the basis of reciprocal favours 
Snd services. The details of what to grow and how to grow it were left to the 
tenants themselves. Sihce all the work was done by hand, and wells were the 
main source of irrigation during the winter months (the private canal being a 
six-month affair, only from spring to autumn), everybody was kept relatively 
busy. The sale of some lands in Bakhri, a hamlet to the north of Sahiwal, 
created the first peasant proprietors in this area; but apart from creating the 
desire of other tenants to own their own lands, things remained more or less 
unchanged until after the creation of Pakistan, and indeed, until the introduc¬ 
tion of land reforms and the so-called ‘green revolution’ technology and 
mechanization. 


Land Reforms and their Impact 

The need to reform the agrarian system of the Punjab was first highlighted in 
the progressive manifestos of the Muslim League party, which led to the Pakis¬ 
tan Movement. A widespread interest in the question grew up among peasant 
groups, and they began to push for tenurial and other land reforms. But it 
was not until 1959, after the installation of Ayub Khan’s military regime, 
that land reforms were finally enacted. The aim of these reforms was to end 
the non-productive use of land and to increase agricultural production by the 
use of higher-yielding varieties of seeds and intensive cultivation. Instead of a 
strategy of utilizing small farms with improved traditional implements, the 
path chosen (on the advice of the Harvard Advisory Group and the World 
Bank) was that of encouraging large farms under private ownership, and the 
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use of modern machinery. Ceilings on land ownership were set at 500 acres 
per individual, with additional acreage allowed for mechanized areas or for 
orchards. The impact of this strategy of reforms on villages with large hold¬ 
ings such as Sahiwal was swift and far-reaching. 

For the first time, large landowners perceived a threat of diminished re¬ 
turns if they failed to mechanize and improve cultivation. Leaving aside the 
question of the effectiveness of these reforms in reducing land holdings, they 
did make the large farmers aware that to maintain their economic edge and 
maximize their benefits from these reforms they must mechanize. This atti¬ 
tude was reinforced by the rhetoric of the Harvard Advisory Group, credits 
given by the international agencies, and state subsidies provided to large far¬ 
mers. Also, the awareness that peasant organizations were becoming increas¬ 
ingly vocal, and would continue to be so, made mechanization an attractive 
political option for the landlords. 

The first forcible eviction did not occur till 1966. The tenants who were 
evicted were considered to be trouble-makers, recalcitrant and unlikely to 
succumb to authority. This was also the first instance of an armed confron¬ 
tation over land, a confrontation in which police forces and all the armed 
power at the landlord’s disposal were brought into play. Following this, other 
evictions occurred in 1967 and 1968, and the lands of the evicted tenants 
were' brought under mechanized cultivation by the landlord. This process 
continued until 1970. The meaning given to the term ‘eviction’ by the local 
hierarchy needs to be clarified. According to them, only those cases where 
formal, legal notices of eviction were served and tenants left as a result are 
called ‘evictions’. Tenants who are provoked by being given an excessively 
bad tract of land, or where water is withheld, or when the debts they owe the 
landlord are used as a lever to push them into leaving, are not considered as 
cases of eviction'. The landlords refer to such tenants as having ‘left volun¬ 
tarily’, making it sound benevolent and non-coercive. Possibly also census 
takers and survey researchers may grossly .underestimate the rate of evictions 
by using misleading phrases in their questions, or misunderstanding the 
answers — or both. 

Along with mechanization, new varieties of seeds and crops were introdu¬ 
ced. In previous years, tenants had been able to grow vegetables and crops 
for their subsistence needs, but this they were no longer permitted to do; 
they were told what to grow and the acreage required. Decision-making was 
passing out of their hands. 

The tenants of Sahiwal resisted this process, and their resistance was sup¬ 
ported by the manager at the time, who considered the new regimen an 
intrusion into his domain. Eventually he was dismissed and a new man, a 
‘company’ man, was recruited from Isa Khel, the home district of Naib, the 
young master now in control, with powers of attorney from all the other 
family members. The new manager not only shared Naib’s ideas regarding 
modem agriculture, he also had a reputation for toughness, which was needed 
to subdue the uproar generated among the rttiya as the new policies were 
instituted. 
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Two main factors precipitated the departure of the previous manager. He 
was known as a man of many vices who used the women of the tenants in 
return for granting them favours. But this immorality was not the reason for 
his dismissal. This was because he opposed and resisted the introduction of 
the new system. True, his opposition was based on curtailment of his own 
vested interests, but he was dismissed because (a) he attempted to sabotage 
the new production regimen, and (b) in order to maintain his own power 
position he exploited the factionalism ahd friction between the two branches 
of the family. Naib claims that he sacked the manager because he could not 
cope with the psychological tensions generated by his exploitation of the 
family differences centred around the two paitis. But it seems, at a more pra¬ 
gmatic level — that of control — that the manager’s dismissal served to con¬ 
solidate the hegemony of the maalik over the raiya. 

With the introduction of mechanization and high-yielding varieties of seeds, 
the cropping pattern of the land was standardized so that eventually, only 
four crops were produced: wheat, cotton (the traditional crops), rice, and 
sugar cane. Of these four, only wheat was a subsistence crop. The sugar cane 
varieties grown were unsuitable for local consumption, but suited to sugar 
extraction at the mills. The making of brown sugar, gur, a traditional occupa¬ 
tion, was minimized because of the landlord’s insistence on marketing the 
whole crop himself^ and because there were government regulations against 
making gur locally. 

Discipline was maintained on a day-to-day basis by creating a hierarchical 
structure with the non-local manager at its apex, always implementing the 
landlord’s orders, sometimes suggesting his own ideas, but never in conflict 
with the owner. Below him was a staff of kardars, foremen, whose job it was 
to see that the tenants worked properly and to prevent them from stealing, or 
from damaging water channels, etc. Detailed work sheets were introduced. 
Any tenant who failed to do as instructed was fined, and those whose work 
was not satisfactory were warned by threats of eviction. 

Tube-wells were installed, and the old Persian wells removed, which meant 
that tenants became increasingly dependent for their water supply on the 
landlord or on government sources. Since the tube-wells were close to irriga¬ 
tion channels, the lands closest to the irrigation canal and the village were put 
under mechanization, or ‘self-cultivation’, is it is euphemistically called. The 
tenants were thus pushed farther away from the village. The profession of 
traditional well-makers, (tobas) became extinct and they were forced to seek 
alternative work. 

Early in this period, when the orchard was planted, the previous manager 
initiated a housing scheme. With Naib’s approval he took a portion of agricul¬ 
tural land next to the village pond, and settled a whole colony of landless 
labourers on it. The objective of establishing this colony, called Lokari, was 
to gain political support in the elections to Basic Democracies (the Ayub re¬ 
gime’s version of local governing bodies, which also served as an electoral 
college at the national level). But the long-term effect of this settlement has 
been to givd Naib’s family a source of tied labour. The residents’ com plian t. 
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is required in return for the right to this housing. A resident who reported 
the theft of canal water by one of Naib’s staff in the summer of 1979 was 
locked out of his house as a punishment. Similarly, a tractor driver who left 
his job at short notice was also deprived of his dwelling. 

Cattle are an important component in the agricultural and domestic 
economy of the tenants. To the mechanized farmer, however, they have little 
use and can cause damage to crops. The landlords introduced a system to 
discourage cattle rearing, by restricting the amount of fodder the tenants 
could grow according to the number of draught animals needed to work their 
fields. Fodder was no longer divided with the landlord, since he did not keep 
animals as a power source. The tenants would take their half as usual, and 
buy back the other portion of the crop at just below the market prices. This 
concession to the tenants was' in order to discourage them from stealing 
fodder frorn the standing crops. In general, a tenant could keep two draught 
animals and one milch—cow. 


A New Era 

In 1970 a new era dawned both nationally and at the village level. Zulfiqar 
Ah Bhutto and his Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) came to power. Unlike the 
traditional voting patterns when votes were cast on the basis of patti affilia¬ 
tions, this time votes were cast on an ideological basis. While the landlords 
supported a candidate of their liking, a broad coalition of landless labourers, 
poor peasants and like-minded villagers joined to cast their votes for the PPP 
candidates. 

Naib too had his political aspirations. His father was an independent can¬ 
didate from the home district of Isa Khel, but the son had ideologically libe¬ 
ral tendencies. Along with many other feudalists, he was, invited by the 
Bhutto forces to join the PPP, which he did. In order to realize his political 
ambitions he had to pay allegiance to the PPP political platform, and this 
meant implementing Bhutto’s land reforms to the letter. And this he did. No 
more evictions took place in his patti as long as Bhutto remained in power. 
The division of inputs provided in the law was strictly and honestly adhered 
to. Naib went further than most; he even called a meeting of the tenants to 
inform them of their newly acquired legal rights. But it should be noted that 
with all his liberal leanings, he followed the letter of the law only . The law 
contained many loopholes and in the long run was open to subversion; a fact 
of which full advantage was taken. 

Because the 1972 land reforms, to an even greater extent than those of 
1959, were designed to promote capitalist farming, Haji Sahib’s eldest son 
became a capitalist farmer par excellence. The fact that the landlord now 
provided the abiana and malia (water and land taxes), seeds, and half the 
other inputs, meant that any discretion remaining to the tenant was eroded. 
This also encouraged the landlord to institute an administrative system where¬ 
by he could not only recover his 50% of the crop as rent, but also the loans 
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he had made to the tenant in the form of fertilizer and pesticides. In Sahiwal, 
the tenant’s entire sugar-cane crop was marketed by the landlord, who then 
gave the tenant a receipt for what remained in his account after all outstand¬ 
ing debts had been deducted. The tenant seldom, if ever, receives any cash 
for his crop. 

Since the military takeover of 1977, the conflict of interest between this 
landlord and other village classes has become more stark. Naib still pays Up 
service to progressive ideas, but the contradictions are becoming more ob¬ 
vious. In the last year and a half (,1979—80) 16 tenants have been removed 
from the land by a variety of manoeuvres. Although innumerable verbal com¬ 
plaints and jests circulate in the village, the villagers can do little to counter 
these tactics. Tenants who still have their land are afraid they might be the 
next to go. Indeed, last summer (1980) there was a strong rumour that all 
tenants were to be evicted. However, because of the present military govern¬ 
ment’s repressive stance the tenants are reluctant to take any political action. 
The landlord continues to extend the amount of land under mechanized cul¬ 
tivation, which, for more and more tenants means restrictions on their physi¬ 
cal freedom in the village, under-employment or no employment at all. 

As mechanization proceeds, Naib’s lands are criss-crossed by roads. Along 
with these roads has appeared a feature common to private property — the 
locked gate. Keys to these gates are held by the tractor operators, the mana¬ 
ger’s staff and the owner only. Other villagers are not permitted to drive a 
vehicle on the roads guarded by these gates, and, since the mechanized lands 
lie close to the village, the villagers must take wide detours in order to get to 
places which previously were only a short distance away. 

The overall effect of the new developments for the tenants and the kammis 
(artisans) has been further displacement from their traditional occupations, 
forcing them to look for work either in the service sector or in the stagnant 
industrial sector. The kammis no longer receive their traditional dues from 
the new crops of rice and sugar cane. Wages are low in Sahiwal and casual 
labour is mostly restricted to harvest time, or when sugar-cane and rice are 
planted (both wheat and cotton are planted mechanically). People in the vill¬ 
age say that they can now expect nothing from the landlords and will get 
only that which they can strive and fight for. They also express a sense of 
betrayal by the state. They deeply lament Bhutto’s death. Naib’s role in all 
this is self-contradictory. His progressiveness is skin-deep. His first commit¬ 
ment is to his own property. If the political climate is favourable to the 
masses he will go along with it. But when it favours his own class he will 
extract all possible benefits for himself and forget the welfare of the raiya. 
Marx’s dictum, that in the last analysis one is always a victim or proponent 
of one’s own class, is very apparent in his behaviour. 


The System and Its Effects 

Mechanization, or what the census refers to as ‘self-cultivation’, is the basis of 
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5 * 

i the system of agricultural production in Sahiwal. The system: produces a 

* basic contradiction between the landlord and the tenants and a number of 
other contradictions between different classes in the village. Over 85% of 
the villagers in Sahiwal make a living from the land. This population is now 
differentiated into the large farmers (maaliks), the rich and middle peasants, 
the poor peasants, the artisans (kammis), and the agricultural labourers (khet 
mazdoors). 

! The primary relationships in Sahiwal have been those of landlord and 

tenant, tenant and artisan, and landlord and artisan. Through the ages this 
relationship has remained fundamentally the same. The landlord rents out 
, land to the tenants who farm it with bullocks. They produce certain crops 
I which they plant, water, weed and harvest. After harvesting the crop they 

, notify the landlord and his staff, who then come to oversee the batai, the 

| division of the produce. The terms of the division may change from time to 

time, but the process is essentially the same. Prior to the division a prayer is 
said and the priests take their traditional share. The crop is Weighed and the 
shares of the landlord and the tenant determined. What is left at the bottom 
i of the pile is then distributed among the kammis. Previously, four kammis 
used to be given a share from the common pile, but now only the blacksmith 
and the carpenter receive this. The tenants pay the other kammis out of their 
own shares. The landlord also claims portions from the common pile for 
payment to government functionaries who benefit him, not the tenants. And 
finally, the landlord takes shares for kammis, sometimes unknown to the 
t tenants, with whom he has had dealings, such as the mirasis (bards). It is 

hard to believe that the those who have worked hard to produce a crop are 
I left with so little. 

■ The unequal position of the tenant vis-a-vis the landlord is even clearer in 

i ‘ the case of the disposal of the sugar-cane crop. Here all the tenant’s crop is 
taken by the landlord and sent to the sugar mill. Receipts are taken by the 
landlord’s men and then accounted to the tenant’s passbook after deductions 
are made for inputs given to him over the year. Thus for producing the sugar- 
s cane crop the tenant receives hardly any money. A government regulation 

i states that on any cane delivered to the mill a certain proportion of sugar be 

S given to the producer. In Sahiwal the entire amount of sugar is usurped by 

the landlord, and the tenants receive none, despite the acute scarcity of 
sugar in Pakistani villages. 

Those kammis and wage labourers not included in the customary sharing 
of the crops are literally reduced to begging. True, begging is institutionalized 
in the village and thus expected; nevertheless it is a degradation of personal 
dignity. Those kammis who grovel excessively are the brunt of many cruel 
jokes. v 

Thus, the land reform laws which were supposedly to help the rural poor 
! have produced a series of contradictions, of which the first victims have been 

* the tenants. They have been subject to evictions, and threats of further evic¬ 
tions to accommodate the mechanized agriculture that has eroded their tradi- 

| tional land rights. Landlords no longer see themselves as paternalistic pat- 
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rons. Their relations with others are governed by efficiency-related criteria 
and their interest lies solely in extracting the maximum-surplus from the land 
and labour of others. This has meant switching to cash crops and forcing the 
raiya into the market for most of their subsistence needs. Given the high rate 
of inflation, and the tenant’s limited sphere of movement, it is he who suffers 
the most in this process. Not only does he have to pay more for his needs, 
but he receives less for what he has to sell. Whatever part of his produce he 
sells directly is invariably sold to the village shbpkeeper, to whom he is often 
indebted. The latter, naturally, does not pay competitive prices to a captive 
seller. 

The tenants have become heavily dependent on the landlords for input 
requirements over which they have no control. Hie landlords can take full 
advantage of the system of distribution, the tenant cannot. Unable to put up 
collateral for loans, he must deal through the landlord for fertilizers, etc. 
Many tenants complain that they receive poor quality fertilizer and too little 
pesticide. The landlord denies this, but obviously, whenever inputs are avail¬ 
able, the landlord takes care of the needs of his mechanized farms first. For 
example, in 1979, the landlord’s cotton crop was magnificent, but tenants, 
who grew the same variety, had poor returns because the landlord’s staff had 
failed to provide pesticide at a crucial time when the crop was being attacked 
by a destructive bug. 

The artisans, too, are subject to greater insecurity with the advent of 
mechanization, as the use of traditional farm implements is replaced with 
machinery. Also the availability of competitive, commercially produced 
goods has decreased the demand for their products, thus making them super¬ 
fluous in the village division of labour. Mechanization has opened up jobs for 
them as casual labourers, but this demand is limited to the harvesting season 
(with the exception of wheat-threshing, harvesting is not mechanized in this 
region) and the sowing of rice and sugar-cane. As artisans, they had some 
control over their means of livelihood; now they must sell their labour in 
order to survive. The insecurity of their livelihood has increased as they are 
dependent on the whims of whoever hires them. And most significantly, the 
work of the kammis as casual labourers creates conflicts within the raiya. First¬ 
ly, by entering into wage labour they come into conflict with the musalis, 
who were the traditional wage labourers. Secondly, the tenants see the arti¬ 
sans as benefiting at their expense, when they are employed as wage labourers 
qn those lands where, previously, the tenants were the cultivators. The basic 
contradiction is generated by the landlord, but it often serves to divide the 
agricultural working classes in .the landlord-dominated villages. In Sahiwal 
these conflicts are further exacerbated by the fact that Naib’s current mana¬ 
ger is from the kammi class, and as such is seen as favouring members of his 
own quom. 

In the wake of changes that have taken place in the agricultural system, 
the tenant finds himself faced with yet another handicap. Whenever disputes 
arise over evictions or implementation of other land regulations and general 
law and order, the revenue and police authorities favour the property-owners, 
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who have greater resources at their disposal. I did not find a single case 
where a decision was made in th6 favour of tenants when they were involved 
in disputes with the landlords. 

Water management is another area of dominance by the landlord. Since all 
the tube-wells are located on the landlord’s property, he is in a position to 
dole out water to tenants and others as he sees fit. Though supposedly there 
is an orderly system of assigned turns for the use of irrigation water, based oh 
a complicated formula, it is suspected that this, too, is used as a lever of 
power when necessary. The managers of the two pattis keep records, and the 
tenants are told when it is their turn to irrigate their lands. I was told by a 
person in authority, that this record was manipulated on several occasions by 
withholding the water supply of a recalcitrant tenant, and the landlord was 
thus able to dislodge him from his land without the use of force. When some 
tenants were questioned on this matter, they pointed out that they wete 
unable to prove the existence of such manipulations, since they have no 
access to records, cannot read or write, and for them to approach govern¬ 
ment officials is difficult. 


The Complex of Social Groups 

In the social organization of Sahiwal, the maaliks, (large farmers or land¬ 
lords) stand at the apex. In this instance they belong to an external ethnic 
group, being Pathans. The remainder of the village population falls into two 
main divisions, agriculturalists and non-agriculturalists. The agriculturalists are 
all Jats (locally known as zamindars) and belong to several different quoms, 
, or kinship groups. The non-agriculturalists constitute two main sub-divisions: 
artisans and landless wage labourers. The artisans, (kammis), were tradition¬ 
ally the craftsmen who, in one form or the other provided services to the 
farming Jats and maaliks. Traditionally, the landless labourers, the rural pro¬ 
letariat, came from the rmsalis. Now, as we have noted, others are j oinin g 
their ranks to sell their labour for wages in"kind or cash. 

The large farmers are still the Pathans, but with the legislation of land re¬ 
forms and sale of land 'by the maaliks, some rich peasants have emerged. 
These latter have holdings of their own in the neighbourhood of 25 acres. In 
Sahiwal the number of rich peasants is restricted to a few Jat families and a 
few artisan families from among the goldsmiths. The latter are the kind of 
entrepreneurs who derive most economic benefit from the village social cus¬ 
toms relating to marriage, etc. The bulk of the agriculturalist population of 
Sahiwal falls into the two categories which we have termed middle peasants 
and poor peasants. The middle peasants are predominantly Jat families who 
own some acreage of their own — land either obtained in consequence of land 
reforms, in which case they are known as ‘allottees’, or land bought from one 
or other of the maaliks. They still have to rent land to maintain their stan¬ 
dard of living. The poor peasants simply rent their land and possess none of 
their own. In many cases one or more members of their families work for 
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wages to supplement their earnings. 

As mechanization and related changes have shattered the old system of the 
division of labour, the kammis have had to make drastic adaptations to pre¬ 
serve their survival. Some of them, such as jooras (goldsmiths), lohars (black¬ 
smiths), and tirkhans (carpenters), remain more or less useful to the v illag e 
economy, and by undertaking some new lines of production and small 
entepreneurial ventures, have survived moderately well in the face of commer¬ 
cially produced machinery and other commodities. On the other hand, tradi¬ 
tional specialists such as paulies (weavers), kumbhars (potters), and tobas 
(well-makers) have become superfluous and have had to accept wage labour 
on the farms or in the cities. The maulvis (prayer leaders), and mirasis (bards), 
with some patronage from the landlords, still remain the two parasitic groups 
surviving as traditional functionaries, although — after receiving some educa¬ 
tion — the latter are picking up new occupations as domestic drivers and ser¬ 
vicemen. The musalis continue as wage labourers, khet mazdoor, but they 
too have had to look for alternative employment outside the village, since 
competition for what was traditionally their sphere of work has become acute 
through the changes in the division of labour. In brief, changes in the system 
have relaxed the traditional structure, so that kammis may be found as rich 
peasants, or Jats as wage labourers. By and large, however, for most classes 
the movement is downwards, with increasing segments of each (excluding the 
large farmers and the rich peasants) being forced to join the ranks of the rural 
or urban proletariat. Clearly, property relations remain the basis of social 
organization. The division into agriculturalists, non-agriculturalists and 
maaliks is in terms of property relations. As property relations and methods 
of production change, so does the class position and social organization of 
various status groups within this system. 


Intra-class Relations 

Before Bhutto’s government, landlords in such villages as Sahiwal had comp¬ 
lete control over the other classes whose houses were the property of the 
landlord, and who were expected to perform begar at the landlord’s discre¬ 
tion — that is, personal jobs for the landlord and his staff, as and when asked, 
without remuneration. In those days there was practically an overlord—serf 
or master—slave relationship between the maalik and the raiya, the former 
being addressed as alijah, ‘the elevated one’, by the latter. The landlord al¬ 
ways sat above the members of the raiya, and it was not unusual for them to 
greet the landlord by touching his knees. The women of the village also con¬ 
ducted themselves in a similar manner in the landlord’s household, although a 
more egalitarian relationship existed between the women of the raiya and the 
women of the maalik households, since they often shed tears together. 

As long as one went along with the wishes of the maalik,• working hard, 
or making a show of obedience, as in the case of mirasis, everything would 
go well. But any deviation from expected behaviour invoked the wrath of the 
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maalik. Hie whole ritual and language surrounding this relationship was 
couched in terms of mutual benefit and caring. No villager denies that, at 
times, benefits did accrue to them, but they also say that they gained nothing 
at the expense of the landlord’s interest. As for ‘caring’, many have remarked 
that they, as members of the working class, did all the caring in the feudal 
set-up. The maaliks were the ones who were bewafa, ‘unfaithful’, but they 
never deserted the maaliks; they were deserted by them when they no longer 
served their needs, or were no longer needed by the system. 

During the Bhutto government some non-owners, poor peasants, kammis 
and landless labourers received titles to their houses. Sahiwal was one of the 
few villages where the law promulgating this entitlement was applied, because 
the PPP activists fought for titles in the village. Despite this, landless labourers 
who live in Lokri did not benefit from this law, because their settlement was 
claimed as landlord’s private agricultural land and not as village common-land. 
In any case legal’ titles do not seem to guarantee-ownership by the resident. 
In the summer of 1979, a woman domestic of the landlord’s household 
quarrelled with her mistress, and was ordered to leave her house forthwith. 
She moved out all her household belongings, but upon intervention by others 
was allowed to stay. This shows the extent of domination exercised by the 
landlords and to some extent accepted by the raiya. 

Bhutto’s government also legislated against begar. However, in practice it 
has a close parallel in a system of vangar, whereby a landlord can ask his 
tenants to work on a particular project in return for a meal. The work may be 
a community project or simply a personal task for the landlord. Most villagers 
object to this system, especially when it involves work for the landlord, 
complaining that at times they have to leave their own work at critical stages 
to perform this service. They are also sarcastic about the meals they receive in 
return on account of the poor quality and meagreness of the food. Often this 
is a result of the landlord’s own ignorance of his supplies. Most of the time he 
is away, and when he is in the village, various favourites are generously fed; so 
when collective meals come to be prepared, supplies are discovered to have 
run out. This meanness is no reflection on the landlord’s motives but is 
rather an outcome of-the system, whereby the extended family show, gene¬ 
rosity to favourites, while oblivious of the needs of the wider collectivity. 

Although begar is illegal, this does not mean that free labour is not used by 
the landlord and the members of his extended family. His womenfolk utilize 
the labour of other village women to maintain their comforts. Not only that, 
people from the landlord’s patti are expected to do the bidding of their land¬ 
lord at any time, especially his domestic and field staff. Both sets of emp¬ 
loyees complain about the landlord’s lack of appreciation of their own 
family obligations and needs. Staff members may be sent out on chores 
when there is sickness in their families, or other critical matters require their 
presence at home. Often they are underpaid and can barely make ends meet. 
For example, one woman employee receives only ten rupees (approx. U.S. 
$1.00) per month. Another has been working for die landlord’s family for the 
past two years in return for occasional meals. Demands for wage increases. 
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especially on the part of domestics, are viewed as insubordination. Landlords 
often take villagers as domestics to their urban dwellings, where they are 
grossly underpaid by city standards. 

The only class that escapes the clutches of the landlord is that of the 
independent peasant proprietor; and here, in fact, the landlord must act 
with care. This is because the peasant proprietor has political leverage in 
terms of mustering the electoral votes the landlord needs to fulfil his political 
ambitions. In practice, however, the landlord has done nothing to help 
the peasant proprietor to improve his conditions. He has never used his 
influence with the agencies in control of distribution and marketing to 
assist the peasant proprietor. The peasant proprietor is the only antagonist 
to thp landlord with the economic independence to make his antagonism 
at all effective; but here, again, the landlord tends to use the family members 
of the peasant proprietor, who may be his employees, to obtain his com¬ 
pliance. i 

Within the landlord class itself, the significant unit of analysis is the house¬ 
hold, and beyond that the extended family plays by far the most important 
role. This is generally true of Pakistani culture, but it is an especially critical 
factor in understanding the behaviour of the landlord class. Individuals 
are the beneficiaries, as well as the victims, of this family structure: bene¬ 
ficiaries, in that family connections bring together economic, political and 
social resources; victims, in that the web of such an association is so powerful 
that even when an individual within this network wishes to opt out, he or 
she finds it hard to do so. Family ties are deeply internalized. 

In Sahiwal the particular-landlord family with which we have mainly been 
concerned here provides a good example of this two-sided relationship. 
The property held by this family both here and in Isa Khel is extensive. 
Politically, this family has been active in Isa Khel for some time and draws its 
support from extensive biradari (kinship) connections. This combination of 
political and economic resources gives them a powerful status. 

The individual actors, however, are captives of this system, some willingly, 
some not. In Sahiwal, their land is now divided among Haji Sahib, his wife 
and their ten offspring. In spite of this, it is managed as one unit, with no 
individual owning more than 50 acres. The operating unit is the entire hold¬ 
ing. This means that Naib, who manages the property, must take the whole 
family’s well-being into consideration rather than act according to his own 
convictions. This partially explains the contradictions generated in his social, 
political and economic actions. 

Socially, this system of property ownership in- the extended family per¬ 
petuates within it a system of inter-marriage. Women, more than men, be¬ 
come victims of this system, because, in many cases, their movement is also 
restricted by a rigid observance of purdah, veiling and seclusion from men, 
particularly when they are in the village. Not only that, they are discouraged 
from developing into independent persons, with economic and other interests 
of their own. The men too are victims of this system, though they may be 
less aware of their oppression. They are expected to maintain control over the 
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family and its resources, and as a result their ability to develop their own 
; potential as persons also suffers. Since the system requires them to maintain 
! a distance between themselves and Qthers outside this close network of family 

; and class ties, any activity outside one’s own circle becomes a virtual impossi¬ 

bility. Sadly, men lose touch with reality and with it a large portion of their 
humanity . The opportunity to enrich oneself spiritually through a wider 
sphere of interaction is lost. Their relations with the people of other family 
and class backgrounds tend to Be of a domineering type, based on status, and 
not on the equality of individuals. Friendship is by definition excluded. 

Social contacts, therefore, are primarily with others of the same class. 
, This class affiliation is an even more sinister force than the family affiliation. 

Relations with other landed families comprise an interconnected network 
j whereby information is exchanged, combined class actions taken, and 
pressure exerted at the state level. The maaliks of Sahiwal have contacts with 
, virtually all the other large landlords and their families in the area, and Will 
| go out of their way to maintain and secure these linkages. This has tremen¬ 
dous significance for the ability of people to organize in such areas against the 
excesses of the landlords. Through their class linkages, landlords can under¬ 
take reprisals against people who demonstrate their protest, even when they 
belong to a village elsewhere. 

The exclusive connections with the members of one’s own class, and 
| family pressures, mean that the landlords have a limited framework within 
» which they perceive, and interact with, the other classes. The constraint 
t imposed is both economic and psychological. Often landlords are simply 
incapable of stepping outside their own way of looking at things. Even those 
who can, and do manage to broaden their outlook, find the internal economic 
and emotional ties too strong to follow the dictates of their conscience. And 
those who can rise above their own material interests are constrained by their 
family ties, and as such, succumb to the psychological bonds. Only a very 
exceptional person is able to transcend all these social, economic and psycho¬ 
logical barriers. 


Conclusion 

i 

The trends in Sahiwal indicate that the present system of agricultural produc¬ 
tion will continue its march towards the alienation of large segments of 
population from their means of livelihood. More and more people will enter 
s the ranks of the rural proletariat. With the increase in acreage being put 
under orchards, even the number of casual workers will be further curtailed. 
And if, and when, harvesters are added to the farm machinery still more 
labourers will lose their jobs in the village. 

The’ current system of agricultural production and social organization 
has accentuated the contradictions between the landlords as a dass, and other 
. rural dasses. In the short run, it has also perpetuated conflict between agri- 
I culturalists and non-agriculturalists as they compete with each other in the 
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village for the meagre means of livelihood. But with the greater nunlber 
of agriculturalists entering the non-agricultural workforce, the significance of 
these occupational divisions will diminish, and the primary contradiction 
between the maaliks and the raiya will crane to the forefront. Already, 
there is an awareness that on a day-to-day basis people are perceived as indi¬ 
viduals, which creates divisions among themselves. In the 1970 elections the 
unity of the poorer classes was expressed in their support of the People’s 
Party platform. This trend can be expected to continue if organizational 
resources are generated and sustained. 

There is also an awareness that a leadership that will in the long run bene¬ 
fit the raiya, can never be expected from the maaliks. The raiya realize 
that the state structure is a powerful force that can work either for or against 
them, consequently they will have to organize, and seek their own representa¬ 
tion in that structure. In this respect people compare the role of the PPP 
government with the present military regime. The distribution of benefits and 
constraints generated by this system is sharply skewed. The stakes for the 
beneficiaries are too high to permit fhem to allow any real change; At the 
same time, the waste in human potential and the violence done by the system 
to the human personality, are also considerable. Even the best-intentioned 
individuals among the landed class are victims of it. The system encourages 
control, dehumanization and competition among people. It encourages eco¬ 
nomic efficiency, domination and selfishness at the expense of human growth. 
Organization among the oppressed classes and the impact of this on the poli¬ 
tical level can encourage change that may lead in turn to the liberation not 
only of the oppressed, but also of those who derive the maximum material 
benefit from the system. 


Notes 

1. In local usage, as in Sahiwal, the term maalik refers to a large landlord 
and raiya to his economic dependants. In the landlord-dominated 
villages of the area the relations of dominance and dependency find 
their concrete expression within the sphere of influence of a given 
landed family known as patti. A patti has both a physical (infras¬ 
tructural) and a social dimension. All those who belong to a landlord’s 
patti are known as his raiya. Even today, when the traditional relations 
of production are being disrupted, the terms maalik and raiya are 
retained in popular usage, though more so among the poor villagers 
than among the landlords. 

2. See Saghir Ahmad, Class and Power in a Punjabi Village, New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1977. 

3. This aspect of (he relationship between landlords and their, dependants 
is dealt with extensively in the literature. See for example, James C. 
Scott, ‘Patron-client politics and political change in Southeast Asia’, 
American Political Science Review, 66, 1 (March 1972), and Eugene 
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D. Genovese, Roll Jordan, Rail: The World the Slaves Made, New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1974. 


Part V: Islam and the 
Manipulation of Ideology 

13. Education and Development 

' Abdur Rauf 

In this chapter, the role of education in the development of forces of produc¬ 
tion as well as the social relations of production are examined from the per¬ 
spective of historical materialism.^Hs'contended that the role of education 
in the social construction of a society cannot be adequately understood 
unless it is examined in the context of historically evolving material structures 
of the society and the superstructure that supports and maintains them. Edu¬ 
cation, as considered here, is both a part of the forces of production and a 
legitimizing force for the soci aLrelations of production. Its dual function is 
To rep roduce the social relations of production and to legitimize these rela- 
j jQfli^by reinfor cing dominant ideologies ^ More specifically, I will argue that 
the educatxonaHysteinmPalqsfan has~evolved in response to changes in the 
material structures and the social relations of production. The educational 
policies pursued by the bureaucratic elite in this country have their roots in 
the colonial—feudal structures obtaining at the time of independence; though 
since then they have partly shifted to meet the needs of commercial industrial 
bourgeois structures. Feudal-capitalistic structures and their concomitant 
ideologies have produced many distortions in the structure and process of 
education in Pakistan, which has failed to bring the masses to participate as 
full citizens in the social construction of their own society. Finally, I propose 
that unless human energies and resources are released from their class-based 
structural conditions and their confining ideologies, and unless a broad-based 
educational system aimed at promoting human development is provided, 
Pakistan will,nQt attain its cherished goal of a just and egalitarian society. 

Historical Material Structures 

At the time of independence Pakistan was predominantly a semi-feudal coun¬ 
try. It inherited a colonial economic system dominated by the foreign 
bourgeoisie. Its rudimentary industrial base went no further than the process¬ 
ing of agricultural products. The British controlled its trade and its credit 
system. More than 80% of its imports were in the hands of British com¬ 
panies. British influence linked Pakistan’s economy to the ‘sterling area’, 
discouraging trade with countries outside this bloc. 2 Because of this link 
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with the metropolitan economy, Pakistan remained a producer of agricultural 
raw materials with a feudal system of land ownership. It was rally in the 
1960s that an indigenous bourgeoisie started to emerge, in close cooperation 
with British firms and with state help in the form of capital, as well as a 
monopoly over import—export licenses. Only at this point did development 
in the manufacturing sector begin. But even this was restricted to consumer 
goods promoted by the state’s import-substitution policies. 3 These policies 
also encouraged foreign capital to venture into the manufacturing sector, 
taking advantage of cheap, labour and ready-made markets for consumer 
goods. Despite implementation of the import-substitution policy and massive 
spending on imports of machinery and materials for producing finished con¬ 
sumer goods, the total imports of the country continued to increase. The 
manufacturing of capital goods never got off the ground, for obvious reasons*. 
On the one hand industrialization, limited and lopsided as it was, met the 
distorted demands created by the previous stage of colonial development; on 
the other hand it fed on cheap labour provided by the impoverished masses, 
and hence maintained and even deepened social inequalities. It did, however, 
draw together the indigenous bourgeoisie, who profited from this process, 
and the foreign suppliers of capital and advanced technology. 4 Thus Pakistan 
remained, and will continue to be, a dependency at the periphery of the 
global capitalist system. 

Although agriculture went through a boom period during the ‘green revo¬ 
lution’, its fruits were not reaped by the direct producers. In fact, as. demons* 
trated elsewhere in this book, the consequences of the green revolution for 
small peasants, tenants and agricultural workers were disastrous. The real 
beneficiaries of the green revolution were the rural elite and the feudalist 
landlords, who managed to turn most of the state investments directed into 
agriculture towards developing intensive production. In Pakistan, during 
1965—71, the state allocated, a huge sum of around Rs. 1.5 billion, from its 
budget-revenues to subsidise the difference between the market and distribu¬ 
tion prices of modem inputs and machines (fertilizers, tractors, and the like). 
However, the entire rural income generated by agricultural subsidies and 
outlays went to a small number of big landlords. 5 For example, in 1968—69, 
in terms of taxes, this wealthiest group accounted for less than 1.5% of the 
total taxes collected in West Pakistan. This group of landlords, because of its 
political impact, managed to unload the major burden of investment in 
intensive agricultural development onto other strata of society. 6 One impor¬ 
tant social consequence of mechanization was increased unemployment 
among the peasants, farmers, and agricultural producers. In the Punjab, 
according to some estimates, the amount of labour required had been reduced 
by about 50% per unit of land, as compared to the period before mechaniza¬ 
tion, a decline from eight to four persons per 40 hectares of farmland. 7 Thus 
the material structures of Pakistan, though not fully integrated into the global 
capitalist system, are dependent on this system and remain at its periphery. 
The relationship between the indigenous bourgeoisie and the metropolitan 
bourgeoisie remains symbiotic. Internally the feudal classes, along with a 
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bureaucratic—military oligarchy, are the dominant forces in shaping the 
policies underlying the social construction of Pakistani society. 


Political—Ideological Basis of the Material Structures 

At independence, Pakistan inherited well-entrenched bureaucratic and mili¬ 
tary structures. The military was not so powerful at that time, but subse¬ 
quent U.S. military aid subsequently increased its strength. The ruling 
Muslim League party was dominated by landlords, whose sons were the main 
source of commissioned officers both in colonial and post-colonial Pakistan. 
The links between the feudal class and the military elite have historical roots. 
The landlords, though politically influential, had to reckon with the bureau¬ 
cratic elite, which to some degree remained autonomous, and at times, was 
able to manipulate ,the politically influential feudal class through the exercise 
of bureaucratic power. However, the feudal class was not devoid of its base 
in the bureaucratic structures. Many of the higher civil servants came from 
this class and remained loyal to its interests. The newly emerging bourgeoisie, 
though politically less influential in the beginning, successfully courted the 
powerful bureaucratic elite by establishing family ties with them or by provi¬ 
ding them with opportunities in business ventures or through straight graft. 
They also established relationships with factions of the army, by adopting the 
practice of awarding profitable directorships to retiring generals. An accom¬ 
modation of the mutual interests of these classes was facilitated by the 
bureaucratic-military oligarchy’s control of organs of the state. The ruling 
group in Pakistan has frequently evoked the ideology of Muslim nationalism 
and Muslim brotherhood to maintain the existing social order and has sought 
to legitimize social inequalities both on social as well as on regional bases. 
Under the rhetoric of the ideology and unity of Islam it has denied the vali¬ 
dity of claims and demands of the less privileged groups. 8 The ruling group, 
though not completely unified, shares the same class ideology. 


Education and Its Structural Context 

In ex-colonies, it has been remarked, 

The structure of the schools, since it came from the metropole was 
based in large part on the needs of metropole investors, traders, and 
culture. Western schools were used to develop indigenous elites which 
served as intermediaries between metropole merchants and plantation 
labour; they were used to incorporate indigenous people into the pro¬ 
duction of goods necessary for metropole markets; and they were used 
to help change social structures to fit in with European concepts of 
work and interpersonal relationships. 9 
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In colonial British India the educational system was intended to perform 
two main tasks. First, it was to create a faithful ruling elite who would serve 
the interests of the colonial ruler. Second, it was to produce a class of 
lower-level local functionaries to help in the day-to-day administration of 
colonial mle. During the British Raj, sons of the Indian potentates were sent 
to Oxford or Cambridge University, and in many respects were turned into 
Kala Sahibs’, closer in their views to upper-class Englishmen than to Indian 
peasants. Special schools were also established in India, as in other British 
colonies, for the sons of the indigenous ruling elite: for example, Aitcheson 
College (known as ‘Chiefs College’), which has even survived into republican 
Pakistan. ‘Clearly education was not thought of as a means of promoting 
democracy, or spreading egalitarianism, or increasing social mobility. On the 
contrary, its rde was to maintain the status quo, to strengthen the ruling 
caste-, to make them wiser and better rulers, to reinforce the ideology upon 
which their power rested.’ 10 

Despite the expansion in different levels of education, the aristocratic 
tradition of colonial times has not died out in republican Pakistan. Even a 
conservative Pakistani Educationist, Ishtiaq Qureshi, has remarked on the 
exclusive institutions established for the privileged classes that, 

these institutions produce a corps of privileged elite, destined, because 
of its westernized training, the public service commission examinations 
being loaded in its favour, to rule over the despised ‘native Pakistanis’ 
- an elite so denationalized as to be alien in its own country with 
nothing but the most outrageous contempt for its traditions, culture 
and languages. 11 

The educational policies pursued in the first three Five-Year Plans show a 
continuation of the elitist bias and a selective approach to the expansion Qf 
various levels of education. The selective approach was based on the view 
that the economy should evolve in a particular way, and that the task of the 
educational system was to supply trained personnel to fill the jobs opened up 
by its expansion. Adam Curie rightly notes the contradiction: ‘Pakistan, 
which was on record as striving, through its Five Year Plans, for a society 
which was variously described as a welfare state and one based on Islamic 
socialism, [was] educationally wedded — in practice more than in theory — 
to a selective approach.’ 12 The proposed funds in the first three Five-Year 
Hans show a disproportionate allocation to secondary and post-secondary 
education. In the first Plan (1955—60) over 56% of the funds were to be 
spent on college/university and secondary education. The rationale behind 
such a disproportionate allocation was the country’s need for highly-qualified 
personnel to fill the positions vacated by the exodus of the British and 
Hindus at the time of partition, as well as needs resulting from expansion of 
the bureaucracy. The emerging middle class was increasingly demanding 
higher education, which had prestige attached to it as an ‘aristocratic’ agency 
from the colonial era. Only 18% of the funds were proposed to be allocated 
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to primary education'and even this allocated sum was not fully utilized. Tech¬ 
nical education received less than 9% of the proposed budget, however; its 
share was steadily increased over time. 13 

Only 60% of the planned educational programme of the First Five-Year 
Plan was implemented in West Pakistan; in East Pakistan the proportion was 
even less — about 56%. East Pakistan’s greater concern with primary and 
technical education reflected a contrast between an aristocratic and a rela¬ 
tively more egalitarian society. Comparative statistics show a tremendous 
increase in enrolment in secondary and higher education in Pakistan, from 
1954—55 to 1959-60. During this period increases in other levels of educa¬ 
tion, especially primary, were very small. Some strides were made in techni¬ 
cal and vocational education, but their level of expansion was jjist a drop in 
the ocean of the country’s needs. 14 

In the Second Five-Year Plan (1960—65), 15 although there was some pro¬ 
portionate decrease in allocation of funds to secondary and higher education, 
it still constituted 36% of the total planned budget for education. There were 
some substantial increases in the allocations for primary and technical edu¬ 
cation, but the outcome of such increases, especially in primary enrolments, 
fell short of the total enrolment target of 60%,for the 6—11 age group. 
Whereas the proposed allocation for primary education in the Second Five- 
Year Plan was 24.8% of the educational budget, only 14.7% of it was spent 
during this period, as is shown in the following table. 

Table 13.1 

Percentages of allocated funds spent on some important subsectors of educa¬ 
tion 


Subsector 

First Plan 

Second Plan 

Third Plan 

1972-77 

Primary 

18.0 

14.7 

13.6 

10.6 

Secondary 

26.7 

16.9 

20.8 

17.0 

Teacher training 

6.6 

4.7 

3.5 

3.2 

Technical 

8.8 

15.6 

26.0 

11.0 

College 

13.1 

10.6 

8.2 

11.4 

University 

x 15.0 

12.6 

11.7 

10.4 

Other 

11.8 

24.9 

162 

36.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Source: Jhe Fourth Five Year Plan (Pakistan Planning Commission and 
Pakistan Economic Survey 1976-77. 

Technical education, however, did gain some momentum during this plan 
period. About 25—30 new polytechnical schools were established, and 
quickly became popular for their apparent link with the job market. How¬ 
ever, their students did not fare much better than other secondary, school 
graduates when seeking jobs, because their training simply did not fit the 
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requirements of the industries. The manpower commission appointed by 
Ayub Khan ja ter in 1968 discovered that polytechnic graduates were neither 
specifically trained in trade to assume work immediately at the time of their 
employment in industry, nor had a theoretical background sufficiently ver¬ 
satile to enable them to adapt to the new requirements of modem equip¬ 
ment. Industry was not enlightened enough to provide apprenticeships or 
tr ainin g on the j6b, and preferred to employ men who had started as ordinary 
labourers and had acquired the absolute minimum competence in dealing 
with the machinery entrusted to their care. These men, being less mobile, 
were less ambitious, and therefore, more dependent upon the management 
for advancement. 16 The case of highly trained graduates from-professional 
and vocational institutes and universities was not much different (see below, 


pp. 334-5'). 

At the end of the Second Five-Year Plan, about 7.3 million children were 
attending primary schools, constituting only about 45% of the population of 
the 6—11 age group. Even these figures did not represent the situation accu¬ 
rately. About two-fifths of those in school were reported to be in class I, and 
the rate of dropout from class I to II was usually more than 50%. Only one- 
third of those who entered primary schools were expected to reach class III 


(see Table 132). In absolute terms, then, the annual figure for children 
completing a five-year primary education was not very much higher than 
600,000.** 


Table 132 

Average percentage of total primary enrolment by class; 1955-62. 


Class 

Percentage 

I 

44.6 

II 

20.8 

III 

14.4 

IV 

112 

V 

9.0 

Total 

100.0 


Source: Adam Curie, Educational Problems of Developing Societies, with 
Case Studies of Ghana, Pakistan, and Nigeria (expanded and updated 
edition;New York, Praeger, 1973), p.52. 

In the Third Five-Year Plan (1965-70) further changes were made in the 
allocation of funds for education. A greater proportion of the budget, about 
30% this time, was proposed to be spent on primary education. Substantial 
increases were also made in the allocation of funds to technical education: 
almost 23% of the educational budget. Some decline in spending on second¬ 
ary and higher education was also proposed, to bring it down to 30%. Such 
changes were welcOined by those who had stressed the importance of mass 
education in the construction'of Pakistani society. There was an ambitious 


project enrolling six million children during the Third Five-Year Flan and of 
achieving universal enrolment by 1975. But the actual implementation of the 
Plan did not bring the desired results (see Table 13.1). In actual terms, during 
1965-70 primary education could only utilize 13.6% of the budget, whereas 
20.8% was spent on secondary education and about 20% on higher education. 
The situation for primary education deteriorated even further during 1972-77. 
The Planning Commission for the Fifth Five-Year Plan has more recently 
noted this increased imbalance between primary-and higher education. It 
comments that in most countries, the quantity of resources earmarked for the 
primary stage is the largest, with diminishing proportions spent on the se¬ 
condary and higher stages. But in Pakistan, the pyramid has been inverted. 
During 1972—78, of the total allocation for education only 13% of develop¬ 
mental expenditure was used for primary education, whereas 16% was spent 
on secondary education and as much as 35% on higher education. 18 

Higher and secondary education has expanded extensively since the imple¬ 
mentation of the First Five-Year Plan. The number of intermediate colleges 
rose from 20 in 1950 to 179 in 1978; the number of degree colleges rose 
from 26 to 261, and the number of universities from 4 to 9. There is also a 
preponderance of students studying arts subjects compared to other discip¬ 
lines. Until 1978, 53% of students at the higher secondary level and 60% at 
the degree level were in arts courses. 19 The expansion of science and techni¬ 
cal education has also taken many strides. When the Second Five-Year Plan 
was being drafted, Pakistan was experiencing a rapid process of industrializa¬ 
tion, mainly financed through large doses of foreign aid and entirely based on 
imported machinery and technology. The Commission on National Educa¬ 
tion, in 1959, recommended rapid expansion in science and engineering edu¬ 
cation. In its wisdom the Commission visualized Pakistan’s quick entry into 
the age of science and technology and thought that scientific and technical 
education would provide further stimulation to technical change. Successive 
Pakistani governments have followed the Commission’s advice and have 
increased public expenditure on science and engineering education and re¬ 
search. Over the last«two decades Pakistan has opened many new engineering 
colleges and converted the old ones into universities. It has established new 
agricultural universities whose graduates have become specialists in new 
technologies. The Federal University of Islamabad and Karachi University 
have created science departments with sophisticated research facilities. 20 As 
a consequence of these policies Pakistan has made progress in its effort to 
enter the age of science and technology, but whether it has successfully used 
its expensively trained manpower or not is another matter. Some gradu¬ 
ates from these institutions of higher learning did get entry into their voca¬ 
tions, mainly in expanding colleges and universities, but others were not so 
lucky. Since mbst of Pakistan’s industrialization is based on imported ma¬ 
chines and technology, not on indigenous creation, the demand for highly 
qualified personnel in advanced science and technology has been limited. A 
manpower study in Pakistan undertaken by a United Nations expert has 
clearly indicated the existence of surpluses in several areas of technical skill. 
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Shamsul Huq has argued, that these results arfe directly ascribable to the 
concepts and models of economic growth underlying the national plans of 
Pakistan. 21 In fact, many graduates of these institutions of higher science 
and technology have found their way to countries whose aid has helped 
Pakistan to establish these institutions. Anis Alam rightly comments in 
Chapter 14 of this book t ha t the science and engineering oriented education 
policies pursued in this country have made its science and education system 
complementary to those of industrialized-capitalist societies. 


A Skewed Educational System 

In summary, it is evident that the feudal-capitalist structure of Pakistan, 
with its supporting political and ideological structures, has created a distorted 
system of education. Higher education, based on elitist ideology, has received 
disproportionate financing through several Five-Year Plans. Despite high 
failure rates, the numbers of graduates from these institutions has risen to 
phenomenal proportions; many of them are general arts graduates, holding 
two or three university degrees. Unemployment among them is increasing. 
They have acquired the life-style, consumption habits and taste of‘educated 
gentlemen’, without the financial means to support these habits. 

In addition to the feudal structures, new commercial and industrial struc¬ 
tures have emerged that are closely linked with metropolitan centres of 
Western Europe and North America. The emergence of these structures has 
given impetus to development of more technically trained manpower. Pakis¬ 
tani planners and their foreign advisors have responded to these develop¬ 
ments by emphasizing technical and science education. The last two decades 
have seen a great increase in technically trained manpower. Although some 
of this trained personnel is fruitfully employed by the native bourgeoisie and 
multinational companies, many of them have not found a place in the indige¬ 
nous industrial market. A fairly large number have now migrated to work in 
industries and other services in the capitalist countries of Western Europe and 
North America. As Anis Alam observes (Chapter 14) the expansion of science 
and engineering has helped the landlords and native bourgeoisie to multiply 
their wealth via the ‘green revolution’ and the explosion in consumer goods 
production. Further, it has facilitated the penetration of Western industrial 
culture and values. Whatever benefits have accrued to the great mass of the 
people have mostly been accidental rather than intentional. 

F inall y under the facade of Pakistan’s excellent record of development in 
' the 1960s, the education of the masses has suffered tremendously. Until 
1971, about 78% of the population over five years old was illiterate; even 
in subsequent years the illiteracy rate has changed very little. 

Some apologists for these educational policies have blamed the lag in the 
achievement of universal education on the growing rate of child population. 
This may be part of the explanation; but it cannot totally explain away 
the incredible persistence of mass illiteracy. The Five-Year Plans data on the 
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allpcation of funds to different levels of education, clearly show the elitist 
ideology underlying the official notion of educational development. Through¬ 
out successive Five-Year Plans, primary education was not provided with 
enough funds, despite the lip-service .paid to its importance in developing 
civic sense among the masses. Further, whatever financial gains primary 
education did make over the years were never fully utilized. The planners and 
administrators, instead of excusing themselves on the grounds of population 
increases, should have anticipated these and responded to the increasing needs 
at this level of education. But this did not seem to be their priority. The 
latest Commission, responsible for the 1978—83 Five Year Plan, has again 
proposed to invert the educational pyramid, but whether its recommenda¬ 
tions will be fully implemented is another matter. Even if its recommenda¬ 
tions are fully implemented, Pakistan will achieve universal enrolment only 
up to the 5—9 age group by 1986—87. This again is a very optimistic target. 

Why has mass primary education been given such low priority by the 
successive governments of Pakistan? Two important reasons stand out. First, 
development in Pakistan was always based on concepts and models of eco¬ 
nomic growth borrowed from industrial capitalist countries. The priority in 
the development plans was not given to the development of a socially just 
society as a whole, rather the emphasis was put on capital-intensive develop¬ 
ments, measured in terms of increases in the GNP. The top-heavy educa¬ 
tional system fitted very well into the manpower needs of such developments. 
The masses, in the eyes of the planners, did not have much to contribute to 
the social construction of their own society, except as an entity to be used 
and exploited in the capitalist productive system. Their education should 
be designed, therefore, to meet only those needs. The models of economic 
development adopted brought Pakistan and its elites much closer to the 
global system of capitalism, but further impoverished its common masses and 
deprived them of realizing their dream of an equitable and just society. 
Devoid of any indigenously created industrial base, Pakistan has become a 
permanent market for importing machinery, technologies and even spare 
parts. Its industrial sector, mainly involved in the production of consumer 
goods, has imported more materials — some raw, others in the form of 
manufactured chemicals — rather than use the inputs produced at home. 
Its scientific and technical education has provided trained manpower for both 
the native bourgeoisie and the multinational companies. No immediate 
gains could have been made from mass education. On the contrary, a socially 
conscious, literate population would like to see certain basic changes in the 
social structure, and would become a threatening prospect for those who 
prefer to maintain the status quo through continuation of the existing social 
relations of production. Secondly, universal education would mean a loss of 
the cheap child-labour at present available both to agriculturalists and indus¬ 
trialists. A recent estimate of workers under 14 years of age suggests that 
there may be 3 to 3.5 million children at work; 57% of them are engaged in 
agriculture, 13% in manufacturing and processing services,-and another 20% 
in household work, while thousands more work in unregulated jobs, such as 
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construction work. 22 

Although the major focus of my analysis here has been on the expansion 
of primary education, my concern extends beyond formal education per se. 
I view education in Paulo Freire’s terms as a process of development of ‘con- 
scientization’ (conscientizacao), that is, learning to perceive social, political 
and economic contradictions, and to take action against the oppressive 
elements of reality. It is a process which allows the learner to liberate himself 
from his subordinate position as a ‘student’, and hence from the existing 
social and economic pressures of others. This is achieved through a dialogue 
between teacher and learner, a dialogue which will eventually extend to' the 
oppressor, liberating him, too, from the need to oppress, even as it frees the 
oppressed from his oppression 2 3 Universal primary education per se will not 
socially liberate individuals, but before any revolutionary change takes place, 
the expansion of primary education must have some liberating function. 
Universal primary education, in my view, by broadening the base of the lite¬ 
rate population, will increase the number of people able to learn to perceive 
social, political and economic contradictions, and ready to take action against 
the oppressive elements of reality. It will also liberate the child population 
from the drudgery of child labour at an early age. 

The role that Pakistan’s planners and administrators have assigned to 
education can at best be labelled as a manpower or ‘human-resource-capital’ 
approach to development, in which education is made subservient to the 
feudal-capitalist structures. The liberating function of education has remained 
only part of the ideology. The professed goals of education, such as develop¬ 
ment of the full physical and intellectual capacities of the people, to make 
them autonomous, free, self-reliant entities, and to help them to earn their 
livelihood with dignity, have never become fully part of the educational 
strategies. Passive educational strategies have been instrumental in maintain¬ 
ing the status quo, producing and reproducing the already existing struc¬ 
tures of inequalities. They were not aimed at creating social awareness among 
the people, and an understanding of how they themselves have become 
accomplices in their own oppression. Education, instead, as part of the 
feudal—capitalist ideological apparatus, facilitated the belief of the masses 
in iheir own inferiority. The ideology of Islamic brotherhood, as part of 
the curriculum, was used to legitimize the exploitative relationships of the 
feudal—capitalist mode of production. It should be emphasized that unless 
educational plans and strategies are based on an historical analysis of object¬ 
ive conditions, dominant interests and supporting social ideologies, imba¬ 
lanced and distorted developments cannot be averted. 


Notes 

1. The historical materialist perspective views social reality in terms of the 
ensemble of relationships between people, and which they continually 
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either reproduce or modify with each other and with their non-human 
‘environment. Mankind’s relations with what it produces, including 
material objects, techniques, institutions and ideologies, are the central 
problematic of human life. The specific economic form of human re¬ 
lations, that is the relationship of the owners of production to the 
direct producers and their surplus labour, provides the basis for the 
entire social construction of human society. See D.W. Livingstone, 
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14. Science and Engineering 
Education 

Anis Alam 


Historically, almost all present Third World countries have been colonies of 
some imperialist power. Those not directly under colonial rule were under 
the indirect economic and political dominance of the imperialist countries. 
Since the Second World War, struggles for national independence have led to 
the emergence of independent nations throughout Asia, Africa, Latin Amer¬ 
ica and Oceania. But long colonial rule distorted the self-sufficient agrarian 
economies of these countries and turned them into producers of agricultural 
and mineral raw materials for Europe and North America. Since indepen¬ 
dence, people in the Third World have faced almost insurmountable problems 
of hunger, disease, illiteracy, poverty, homelessness and unemployment. 
Many governments in Third World countries have sought solutions to these 
problems in the increasing use and application of science and technology. 
They have tried to develop science and technology by expanding expenditure 
on education'in general, and on science and engineering education in parti¬ 
cular. During the ten-year period 1965—75, education expenditure in the 
Third World rose from U.S. $8 billion to U.S. $36.3 billion. The number of 
students enrolled at secondary and tertiary levels increased at the rate of 6.6% 
and 8.8%, respectively, during the same period. 1 As a result, Third World 
countries have been able to create a sizeable reserve of scientific and tech¬ 
nological personnel. Some, notably India, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Egypt 
and the Philippines, have been able to create sophisticated technology based 
industries. As a result of the increasing role of technological inputs in the 
production process the financial burden on the Third World has reached alar- 
ming proportions. At the end of the 1960s, payments by Third World coun¬ 
tries for the importation of technology, (including non-patented equipment) 
the transfer of profits from direct foreign investments, and service payments 
on foreign public debts, exceeded U.S. $26,000 million a year. By conserva¬ 
tive estimates, this gross outflow will reach almost U.S. $40,000 million by 
1980. 2 


Provision for Science and Engineering Education 

In 1976, there were over 100 scientific institutions in Pakistan conducting 
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I research into branches of science and technology ranging from elementary 
} particle physics to livestock and fisheries. In addition, Pakistan is one of the 
,very few developing countries operating a nuclear reactor to generate power, 
and sustaining a space research programme. Pakistan also has a significant 
sector of production and service industries based on sophisticated science and 
technology. 

The Pakistani education system has been continuously expanded to meet 
the needs of this sector. In 1975, there were 170, 227, and 10 institutions 
imparting science education at the secondary, degree and post-graduate levels 
respectively. Between 1960 and 1971, this system produced over 38,000 
Bachelors of Science, over 12,500 Masters of Science in various branches of 
the discipline and over 7,900 engineers (see Table 14.1). During the same 
period, over 100,000 students completed 12 years of schooling with science 
as their major interest. Over a million boys and girls also successfully comple¬ 
ted ten years of schooling with science as their major interest. By 1971-72, 
over 11,000 students were enrolled in various polytechnics, while the number 
of students in the industrial and vocational schools exceeded 7,000. 3 Na¬ 
tional expenditure on technical and professional education also showed a 
steady increase, from 5.3 million mpees (10 rupees = 1 U.S. $ approx.), in 
1960—61, to over 152 million rupees in 1973—74, ap increase of about 30 
times in less than 13 years. Clearly the education system in Pakistan has 
grown enormously since Independence in 1947. 


Table 14.1 

(a) Graduates of Post-Secondary Schools in Pakistan, 1960-80 


Period 

Degrees: All Subjects 

Masters 

MBBS (Physicians) 

1960-65 > 

61,241 

12,579 

2,961 

1965-70 

125,550 

31,443 

3,538 

1970-75 

171,395 

37,416 

4,635 

1975-80 

162,677 

36,643 

5,560 


Source: Pakistan Economic Survey 1978-79, Islamabad: Government of 
Pakistan, Finance Division, 1980, p. 198. 

(b) Science and Engineering Degrees in Pakistan 1960-71 

B.Sc. M.Sc. Engineering 

Total 38,000 12,500 7,900 

% of post- 13.4 20.4 12.9 

secondary degrees 

Source:- Table 14,'la and Pakistan Educational Statistics, 1947-48 to 1972- 
73, Bureau of Educational Planning and Management and Central 
Bureau of Education, Ministry of Education, Government of Pak¬ 
istan, Islamabad, n.d. 
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Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the first Governor-General of inde- 
pehdent Pakistan, declared in his message to the First Pakistan Education 
Conference in November 1947, that, 

The importance of education and the right type of education cannot be 
over-emphasised. Under foreign rule for over a century sufficient atten¬ 
tion has not been paid to the education of our people, and if we were 
to make a real, speedy, and substantial progress, we must earnestly 
tackle this question, and bring our educational policy and programme 
on the lines suited to the genius of our people, consonant with our 
history and culture, having regard for the modern conditions and vast 
developments that have taken place all over the world — there is imme¬ 
diate and urgent need for giving scientific and technical education to 
our people in order to byild up our economic life and to see that our 
people take to science, commerce, trade and particularly well planned 
industries. 4 

This Conference, though it was attended by the leading educationalists of 
the country, had little to say about science and engineering education. In¬ 
stead, it resolved unanimously that ‘the educational system in Pakistan should 
be inspired by Islamic ideology, emphasising among many characteristics, 
those of universal brotherhood, tolerance and justice.’ 5 Writing many years 
later, one of the participants, I. H. Qureshi, believed that ‘the discussions, 
and, therefore, the resolutions of the Conference did not betray even a ray of 
originality’. 6 As a result, the education system of the colonial era with its 
underlying philosophy, organization, and content remained unchallenged. 

The first serious attempt to devise an educational system appropriate to 
an independent country was made during the latter half of the 1950s, when 
the Government of Pakistan asked its Planning Commission to prepare an 
initial Five-Year Han. The Commission invited a number of experts to sub¬ 
mit papers on various aspects of education. These papers were written over 
a number of years, and in 1961, finally published as a collection entitled 
Some Educational Problems. As one contributor, H.H. Bflgrami, recalled, 
‘Pakistan found herself the inheritor of a system of education which was 
founded by a foreign government with. . . objectives totally different from 
those of an independent state’. 7 The longest paper submitted to the Planning 
Commission was that of one of its consultants, Frederick T. Wilhelm. He 
proposed ‘the improvement of mathematics and science’. 8 Beyond this, 
virtually nothing was said about education in science and engineering in the 
First Five-Year Han. 

Following the military coup of October 1958, parliament was dissolved 
and the civilian government dismissed, ushering in a decade of military 
rule. One of the first acts of this government was to appoint a Commission on 
National Education, which, in the second half of 1959, reported that science 
and engineering education had been virtually neglected, and that, 
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engineering colleges were not properly geared to produce men of vision 
and leadership, with determination to grapple with local problems and 
materials and with a broad training in modem engineering and tech¬ 
nology. 9 

The Commission also observed that, 

There is one way and one way only for the country to generate wealth 
and become economically viable ... by tapping as yet unknown and 
unexploited wealth in our soil, our water and product of our land, and 
by discovering and developing processes for utilising these resources to 
the full ... it will be necessary for the Pakistani scientists to develop 
technologies to exploit the power and wealth of these agencies. The 
work of locating, exploiting and processing of our natural wealth are 
engineering functions and our success in achieving self-sufficiency will 
be largely a measure of our success in developing an engineering educa¬ 
tion which meets this challenge. 10 

The Commission laid down the following objectives for future engineering 
education: 

1. to give students competence in applying principles of mathematics and 
the physical sciences to the solution of problems related to the control 
of the forces of nature and the use of natural resources; 

2. to inspire students with a determination to use local raw materials 
whenever possible in the replacement of imported materials, and to 
develop techniques appropriate to the national labour surplus; 

3. to educate students in a sympathetic understanding of economic and 
social conditions; 

4. to develop in students a creative and imaginative approach to their 
chosen profession, a strong professional consciousness, a strong sense of 
personal honour, integrity, and qualities of community leadership. 11 

To achieve these objectives, the Commission noted, ‘our educators will have 
the additional task of adapting their teaching to the nation’s circumstances 
and producing graduates who can not only think creatively and dynamically, 
but also operate in terms of our own material problems, processes and man¬ 
power’. 12 

The introduction of new courses in mining, chemical engineering,' metal¬ 
lurgy, ceramics and petroleum engineering was recommended, in addition to 
the civil, mechanical and electrical engineering courses already being taught in 
engineering colleges; also that practical training should be conducted in the 
field and in industry, that courses in humanities and social studies should be 
made available, that the examination system should be reorganized, that 
colleges should be made autonomous, and that the engineering education 
system should be further expanded. 

As a result of these recommendations, science and engineering education 
were greatly expanded during the Second Plan, 1960—65. Two engineering 
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coUeges were,converted into engineering and technological universities, three 
new engineering colleges and 11 new polytechnics/technical institutes were 
established-, and a number of new technologies were introduced. 13 The 
annual intake of students in engineering increased to 1,630 in what was then 
West Pakistan. Student numbers at intermediate or higher secondary school 
level majoring in science increased from 4,493 in 1960, to just over 7,000 
in 1965, while those of graduates at degree level in various fields of science 
rose from 1,825 to 3,827. The number of science graduates at the Master’s 
degree level rose even more spectacularly, from 340 in 1960 to 1,113 in 
1965. 14 

Encouraged by the success of the Second Plan, the government of Ayub 
Khan embarked on an even more ambitious development strategy during 
1965—70, which emphasized ‘broadening the base of scientific education’ and 
an expansion in the ‘teaching of science and technology’. 15 

Accordingly > in the Third Plan period (1965-70), ambitious targets were 
set for annual admissions to polytechnics, engineering colleges and universities. 
The Third Plan also envisaged the opening of two new engineering colleges, 
two general universities, and ten new degree colleges, exclusively for science 
education. 16 Most of these measures were implemented. 

In March 1970, the new government of Yahya Khan, which had replaced 
Ayub Khan’s government in 1969, announced a New Education Policy (NEP). 
Among the five major areas of necessary reforms identified by the NEP 
was the ‘reorientation of educational programmes in the light of the 
economic needs of the society, particularly by shifting the emphasis to 
scientific, technical and vocational education’. 17 

The NEP found, particularly in colleges, that there was a serious imbalance, 
between enrolment in the arts and in scientific and professional courses. 
It, therefore, proposed to secure a 50:50 enrolment ratio between arts 
and science courses in the general arts colleges and universities. 18 Similar 
shifts towards scientific, technical, and vocational education were proposed 
at secondary education level. 19 The NEP also noted that. 

Teaching of science and mathematics, which should form an essential 
part of all forms of secondary education, should be improved' through 
necessary changes in curricula, adequate laboratories and improving 
teachers’ competence. For a general improvement of the teaching of 
science and technical subjects, the mass-communication media, parti¬ 
cularly television and radio, should be effectively utilised. 20 

In 1972, the government of Yahya Khan was replaced by the civilian 
government of Zulfiqar Ah Bhutto. The new government introduced a num¬ 
ber of reforms in various sectors including education. The previous govern¬ 
ment’s education policy was replaced, though the new policy retained most 
of the science and engineering education programmes of the 1970 policy. 
This programme was implemented over the next five years. 

Durihg the period 1972—76, four new, general universities were esta- 
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blished, raising the total to 12. “Centres of Excellence’ in five scientific dis- 
1 ciplines were established at different universities. 21 In 1976, over 27,000 

I students were enrolled at the 12 universities, over 6,000 of whom were 

accounted for by the engineering and agricultural universities. The affiliated 
colleges had an enrolment of over 84,000 2 2 

Foreign assistance played a large part in the creation of these new insti¬ 
tutes, departments and programmes, as well as in the training of manpower 
for the universities. Assistance programmes in science and engineering educa¬ 
tion were of four main types: 1) technical assistance programmes of interna¬ 
tional organizations (UNESCO, IAEA, etc); 2) project-linked training 
programmes (e.g. the UN Special Fund); 3) training facilities offered by 
Commonwealth countries under the Colombo Plan and under the Common¬ 
wealth Scholarship Scheme; 4) scholarships and fellowships offered by foreign 
governments under bilateral pacts for cultural cooperation. The most im¬ 
portant of these have been run by the British Council and the United States 
Agency for International Aid (USAID). 

The agricultural university at Faisalabad received assistance in personnel, 
equipment and training from the USAID. The Ford Foundation and the 
UNDP helped with grants in the establishment and running of the Federal 
University of Islamabad. The US National Science Foundation gave direct 
research grants to Pakistani researchers at the university and other research 
establishments. In 1978 alone, the US Department of Agriculture and the 
US Environment Protection Agency gave grants for 21 research projects at 
Karachi University 23 


Technological Change and Advanced Research 

Beginning with little manufacturing industry in the 1950s, Pakistan’s indus¬ 
trial strategy primarily followed an import—substitution model. As almost all 
industrial machinery was imported, the country’s requirements in terms of 
scientific and technical manpower were limited to supervisory and maintenance 
personnel. The same type of manpower was also required for the absorption 
of technical innovations in telecommunications, in rail and road transport, 
in the construction of dams, canals and power-houses, and in mineral and fuel 
prospecting and extraction. Technological change in the production and ser¬ 
vice industries was brought about through wholesale technological* transfers 
from abroad. 

By 1959, this stage of Pakistan’s industrialization had been superseded by 
a phase based primarily on export-oriented growth and financed through 
large doses of foreign aid. In 1959, Pakistan had few chemical or engineering 
industries. Most existing industrial units were for the manufacture of cotton 
or jute products. During the sixties, however, Pakistan created major chemi¬ 
cal, pharmaceutical, and light and heavy engineering industries. The role to be 
played by Pakistani scientists and engineers in this phase was analysed by the 
Commission on National Education in 1959, whose findings and recommenda- 
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tions determined the course of science and engineering education for the next 
decade. The theory underlying these recommendations appeared to be that 
Pakistan’s economy would very quickly pass into the age of science and tech¬ 
nology; and that scientific and technical education was not only a require¬ 
ment but also a stimulant of technological change. Proponents of this view 
were found mostly among the scientists and bureaucrats employed by the 
government. Most prominent among them was I Jl. Usmani, who, as chairman 
of the Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission (PAEC), was instrumental in 
establishing an ambitious atomic energy programme from scratch. 24 

Our first task [he observed in 1966] should be to absorb as much as 
we can from contemporary scientific literature and then to apply the 
knowledge so acquired to solve our problems of poverty, hunger, and 
disease. To this end we must establish Centres of Excellence, second to 
none in standards of equipment and other facilities. 2 5 

Another advocate of a similar viewpoint is the eminent theoretical phy¬ 
sicist, Abdus Salam, who, over the years has campaigned for increased govern¬ 
ment expenditure on scientific research and education in Pakistan. In 1970, 
he wrote that: 

Pakistan government and industry must commit themselves to increas¬ 
ing their spending on science in universities, in agriculture, medicine, 
water development, and manufacturing to something like one percent 
of GNP, if the country desires to transform itself into a technologically 
modem one 26 

Successive governments have increased public expenditure on science and 
engineering education and research. The Federal University of Islamabad 
and the Karachi University have created science departments with sophisti¬ 
cated. research facilities. The Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission (PAEC) 
has established an expensive Institute of Nuclear Science and Technology 
near Islamabad, which offers post-graduate courses in nuclear engineering and 
laser technology in collaboration with the University of Islamabad. PAEC also 
runs a 170 MW nuclear electricity generating plant near Karachi, and has a 
number of ambitious nuclear engineering projects in various stages of comp¬ 
letion. Mahbub-ul-Haq, Chief of the Pakistan Planning Commission during the 
1960s, has been critical of this trend. In 1966 he observed that ‘there has 
been a craze for imparting the latest and the “best” education to students, 
irrespective of the demands of the economic system’. 27 

However, hardly any demand exists within the country for the highly 
qualified personnel which the science and engineering education system in 
Pakistan has continued to produce. Most of them end by accepting jobs 
unrelated to their training. A large number migrate to the industrial countries 
of Western Europe and North America, where they are employed more 
appropriately, albeit cheaply. 28 
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Pakistan has also established fairly advanced petrochemical, chemical and 
engineering industries. Completion of the two largest earth-filled dams and 
extension of the largest irrigation canal system in the world also took place 
during the Second and Third Plan period. But few, if any, highly trained 
Pakistani scientists and engineers worked on these projects. Their mainte¬ 
nance today is done on a ‘turn-key’ basis. The involvement of most Pakis¬ 
tanis with these projects is mainly as consumers. 

Besides the technological changes brought about in the industrial sector, 
agricultural production methods underwent radical changes as a result of the 
introduction of high-yielding varieties of wheat, rice and maize. These need 
large quantities of water, fertilizers, pesticides, insecticides and agricultural 
machinery, all of which are imported in huge quantities. The impact of this 
technological change upon agricultural practices in rural areas has been consi¬ 
derable. The way was paved for the introduction of new agricultural prac¬ 
tices by expanding the education and training of personnel in agriculture and 
related fields. During the Second Han period (1960—65), two new agricul¬ 
tural universities were established and teaching facilities were improved at 
three other agricultural colleges. As a result, admission to agricultural courses 
increased from approximately 400 in 1960—61 to over 800 in 1964—65. Dur¬ 
ing the same period, 1,500 agricultural experts graduated from the various' 
colleges and universities. The trend continued in the Third Han period 
(1965—70). Enrolments at agricultural universities almost doubled in three 
years from around 2,000 in 1964—65 to just over 4,000 in 1967—68. 29 The 
Agricultural University at Faisalabad played a significant part in developing 
the high-yielding varieties of wheat and rice for introduction in Pakistan. It 
also trained and educated a large number of agricultural specialists who help¬ 
ed to popularise the new capital-intensive science and technology-based agri¬ 
cultural practices. 

Huge investment by government, big landowners and rich peasants, in 
agricultural machinery, electricity and oil-driven tube wells, fertilizers, pesti¬ 
cides. and insecticides has led to the development of chemical and engineering 
industries to meet the demands of mechanized agriculture. The science and 
engineering education system has tried to produce the necessary manpower; 
but, as in other fields, since the science and technology for this change was 
itself imported from outside, and was not an indigenous creation, the demand 
for locally trained manpower has been minimal. 

How can we understand the contradictions exposed by the expansion of 
higher education in general and of science and engineering education in parti¬ 
cular while the domestic demand for qualified personnel seems to be mini¬ 
mal? To find an answer, an analysis of the nature of science and technology 
in the Third World is necessary. The subject has been studied extensively in 
recent years, notably by Latin American scholars. 30 A researcher with wide 
experience of science and technology in the Third World, C. Cooper, has 
noted that ‘scientific communities emerge and grow as a result of the desires 
of the educated class to acquire scientific knowledge to rise along the social 
and economic scale. Science in developing countries becomes largely a 
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“consumption item”.’ 31 Cooper’s assertion is relevant to Pakistan, as is 
clearly shown by the expansion of science and engineering education and the 
increasing expenditure involved. 

Over the years foreign students have come to play a very significant role in 
scientific research and development in the advanced industrialized countries. 
Science and engineering education policies pursued in the Third World coun¬ 
tries have made their science and education systems cofnplementary to those 
of industrialized societies; those with the best brains are selected for further 
training in advanced industrialized countries. In 1975, there were over half 
a million foreign students enrolled in tertiary education in the Western in¬ 
dustrialized world. Many of these students were from the Third World and 
were enrolled in North American and Western European countries. 32 Third 
World students are well able to fit into the science and engineering systems in 
the industrialized societies, and Pakistan has been no exception. As a result 
science and engineering education in Pakistan has become a net supplier of 
immigrant scientists, engineers, and physicians to North America and Western 
Europe; a net consumer of scientific literature, apparatus and technology 
from advanced industrialized countries; and a net supplier of research stu¬ 
dents to the universities, colleges and polytechnics/technical institutes in 
those countries. 


Prospects and Policies for the Future 

In the 30 years since independence, every successive government of Pakistan 
has committed itself to solving the country’s pressing problems by the appli¬ 
cation of science and technology. After 30 years, it is now pertinent to ask if 
the high hopes pinned on the beneficial impact of science and technology 
were justified. 

The educational policies pursued in Pakistan, at great cost to the common 
people, have brought them little relief. The rate of literacy has declined since 
independence. Problems of health, shelter, unemployment and under¬ 
employment remain largely unsolved. The general standard of living has not 
risen to an acceptable level, and in fact has definitely deteriorated for the 
lowest strata of society. Yet we cannot say without qualification that Pakis¬ 
tan’s educational policies have been a total failure, for they have greatly 
benefited the coalition of propertied classes which has ruled the country 
since independence. 

The first phase of commercial and industrial policies, complemented by 
the continuation.of colonial education systems, resulted in strengthening the 
Pakistani mercantile, financial and industrial capitalist class, and continued to 
safeguard metropolitan interests (the British now being joined by the .US 
and other industrial powers) and the interests of the landowning class. By the 
middle of the 1960s, science and education policies had begun to produce 
qualified personnel, who then migrated in large numbers to run the health 
services, industries and other services in the capitalist countries of Western 
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Europe and North America. Pakistan’s system of higher education also pro¬ 
vided the scientists, engineers and managers of those multinational companies 
working in Pakistan that produced a congenial climate for the penetration 
into the country of capital from foreign governments, international agencies 
and multinational banks. Finally, the expansion of science and engineering 
education facilitated the penetration of Western industrial culture and values. 
Whatever benefits have accrued through these developments to the great mass 
of the people have been accidental rather than intentional. 

Pakistan and other Third World countries are rich in food products and 
industrial raw materials. But most of these products, particularly raw ma¬ 
terials, are not consumed or processed inside these countries, but exported to 
industrialized countries. In the early 1970s, raw materials accounted for 75% 
of total Third World exports. At the same time, roughly 70% of their total 
imports consisted of manufactured goods, chiefly machinery and other equip¬ 
ment. 33 This picture has not changed greatly in 30 years. Even after decades 
of independence, most Third World economies still depend on one or two 
agricultural or mineral products. Their problems are compounded by the fact 
that since 1955, the terms of world trade between raw materials and finished 
goods have been constantly unfavourable to the former. 34 In the early 
1970s, the trade terms started to improve for the Third World, 3 5 but signs of 
deterioration have reappeared. It is, therefore, essential that Third World 
countries should make a beginning towards self-sufficiency in processing their 
own raw materials, and in radically diversifying their patterns of consump¬ 
tion. For this they must develop an indigenous scientific and technological 
capacity. 

In Pakistan’s case, several recommendations can be considered: 

1) A determined effort to separate its educational system from those of the 
industrialized countries. This may be achieved by the integration of science 
and engineering education with current production methods. Science and 
engineering knowledge should be seen to emerge from common daily prac¬ 
tices, by ordinary people, not from brilliant scholars working in expensive 
and inaccessible ivory towers. Emphasis must be shifted away from higher 
education to the middle and primary level, and to basic adult education. 
English, as a medium of instruction, should be phased out and replaced by 
the mother tongue. In short, science should be demystified. In this respect, 
recent trends of introducing integrated science courses in place' of separate 
scientific disciplines should be encouraged. 

2) In parallel -with this process, countries which receive and make use of 
immigrant scientific manpower from the Third World should consider this 
migrant labour as part of their return on foreign aid, and compensate the 
Third World countries for the loss of qualified manpower, once some rationale 
has been attained between qualified personnel and the need for their exper¬ 
tise in the country of their origin. 

3) Donor agencies should be made aware that to introduce scientific and en¬ 
gineering practices relevant to capital-rich, labour-scarce societies into capital¬ 
scarce, labour-abundant Third World countries,is inappropriate. Agricultural 
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research should be directed to the development of biological rather than 
chemical fertilizers. Corresponding reforms in science education are also 
necessary. 

4) It must be recognized that the nature of science and engineering in any 
society depends to a great extent on the historical nature of production prac¬ 
tices and relations, and on the existing social, economic and cultural super¬ 
structure. Consequently, education in general, and science and engineering 
education in particular, bear a strong imprint of the societies in which they 
originate. UN agencies should, therefore carefully consider the objectives of 
economic development in recipient countries when making their recommen¬ 
dations for the encouragement of different kinds of science and engineering 
education. 

5) UNESCO agencies, such as the International Institute for Educational 
Planning, should commission studies of the development of science and 
engineering education in newly independent Third World countries such as 
Guinea-Bissau, Vietnam, Mozambique, Angola and Nicaragua, which have 
consciously tried to evolve new social systems. The finding of such studies 
should be helpful for countries like Pakistan which have fallen into a rut in 
the development of appropriate and relevant educational systems. 
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15. The Resurgence of Islam: Islamic 
Ideology and Encounters , 
with Imperialism 

Hassan N. Gardezi 


In recent years, a new phrase, the resurgence of Islam, has entered the curren¬ 
cy of journalistic jargon, international diplomatic parlance and academic 
discourse. Although the term ‘resurgence’ has not yet acquired a precise 
definition, its use in the context of developments in predominantly Muslim 
countries has coincided with events such as: a) greater control by the Middle 
Eastern states over their oil revenues, and the formation of OPEC; b) over¬ 
throw of the Shah of Iran, and control of the Iranian revolution by the Shiah 
Muslim? clergy; c) Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, following the over¬ 
throw of the Daoud regime and a large-scale exodus of Afghan refugees into 
Pakistan; d) Pakistan military regime’s claims of introducing Islamic order, 
Nizam-e-IsIam, in the country. 

Significantly, these developments have corresponded with a special aware¬ 
ness in the West of the sensitivities of believers in Islam'. Never before since 
the ascent of Pax Britannica has a British Foreign Secretary rushed his coun¬ 
try’s apologies to an Arab monarchy, as did Lord Carrington for a film pro¬ 
duced in England on the fate of an allegedly adulterous woman under Saudi 
Islamic Law. 1 Neither did a U.S. President ever before acknowledge a 
Muslim festival such as Eid-al-Fitr to the extent of making it an occasion for 
sending felicitations to a group of Muslim refugees, as did President Reagan in 
a message to Afghans camped in Pakistan. 2 

Does all this mean that during the final decades of the 20th Century we 
are witnessing a new awakening to the truth of Islamic belief system and its 
moral and ethical axioms? Or does it mean that the community of believers 
in Islam, the ummah, has broken through a state of socio-economic decline 
and powerlessness? Much has been written on the Islamic belief system and 
its moral and ethical axioms such as justice, equality', tolerance, free will, etc. 
by scholars of the Quran and Sunna, the tradition of the Prophet and his 
companions. 3 It is not necessary to elaborate on these themes here, 

It is also not yet clear whether the Muslim masses in such countries as 
Pakistan and Iran are experiencing a new awakening of moral consciousness 
within the framework of Islamic morality. If such a phenomenon has sur¬ 
faced, it certainly ‘does not appear to be based on autonomous and natural 
experience, given the legislation of harsh punishments in Pakistan and the 
almost daily Executions in Iran. It should be noted,however, that the belief 
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and ethical system of Islam has, in the past, lent itself to liberal, progressive, 
revolutionary interpretations, as well as fundamentalist, orthodox and reac¬ 
tionary formulations. Periodically, these two sets of interpretations have 
been put forward by Muslim thinkers and political leaders as ideological 
guidelines for courses of action leading to the recovery of the community of 
believers from its state of socio-economic decline. 4 The first set of inter¬ 
pretations emphasizes, in varying degrees, reconstruction, renovation, tajdid, 
and adaptation. The second approach emphasizes conformity, authoritarian 
guidance and return to the legacy of proto-Islam. 


The Approach 

This chapter is concerned with the question of a resurgence of Islam primarily 
in the historical framework of developments in the international stratification 
of economic and political power. The ideological and structural changes 
within individual Muslim countries, it is proposed, can be understood as 
adaptive responses to emergent political and economic relations of dominance 
and control. 

The phrase, resurgence of Islam, implies the existence of an antecedent 
state of torpor or decay from which Islam is supposedly arising to new life. 
Therefore, it is pertinent to ask what that antecedent state was, and how it 
has been changing? To answer this, it is first necessary to establish a starting 
point in time, for obviously, Islam was not always in a state of decay. Addi¬ 
tionally it is necessary to begin with a spatial focus, otherwise the problems 
of dealing with a vast region constituting Muslim homelands will be unsur- 
mountable within the scope of a short chapter. 

The spatial focus here is on south and south-west Asia, particularly the 
present State of Pakistan and its geo-political neighbours. A point in time, 
which can be taken as the beginning of decay in Islam, or for that matter in 
any institutionalized religion, can be very elusive in the absence of a wide¬ 
spread philosophical and pragmatic value consensus. The next best thing is to 
use an experiential approach to the problem. Within this approach, and 
keeping in view the fact that the political map of the contemporary Islamic 
world is largely a product of the immense role played by European imperia¬ 
lism, it seems appropriate to begin with the years leading to the end of the 
19th and the beginning of the 20th Century, when Europe finally established 
its complete political superiority over the world of Islam and thus posed an 
unprecedented threat to its cultural traditions and social institutions. There 
were, no doubt, earlier vicissitudes in the temporal and earthly domain of 
Islam, but these did not affect directly, and so decisively, the course of its 
modern history. 5 

The Decline 

A brief survey of the political and economic state of the major part of the 
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Islamic world, beginning with the 19th Century produces the following 
picture. 

In spite of intermittent uprising and rebellions France was deeply entren¬ 
ched in Algeria since 1830, Tunisia since 1881, Morocco since 1911, and 
acquired mandate over Syria and Lebanon from the League of Nations at the 
conclusion of the First World War. The collapse of the Ottoman Empire in 
World.War I greatly enhanced the imperial fortunes of Great Britain. Having 
firmly subjugated India, and from there extended its outposts to the Red Sea, 
Aden and the Persian Gulf, and having occupied Egypt in 1882, Britain then 
engaged in consolidating its hegemony over the Fertile Crescent, and the rest 
of the Middle East and Sudan. Equipped with a much greater finesse in the 
conduct of imperial business, Britain mixed direct rule and military control 
with the provisions of mandates, protectorates and mutual treaties to prop 
up patriarchal desert knights, kings and kinglets amenable to serving the 
interests of the Empire. Italy hung on to Libya from 1911, subjecting the 
population to a most ruthless and degrading policy of pacification/ 

In the Indian sub-continent, the plight of Muslims was at its lowest ebb at 
the turn of the century. The final collapse of the Mogul Empire, and its 
replacement by the British imperial authority brought the downfall of the 
Muslim privileged classes and the ulema who performed important religious, 
judicial and administrative functions under Mogul courts. The process of land 
alienation, started by the Permanent Settlement of 1793, brought extreme 
hardship to Muslim cultivators, particularly in Bengal. The influx of cheap 
factory goods from England, and preferential tariffs imposed by the im¬ 
perial government, ruined Muslim artisans. On top of all this, the loss of poli¬ 
tical power removed the protection under which Islamic institutions had 
taken root in India. Shah Abd-al-Aziz (1746-1824) of Delhi, son of the 
famous Muslim social thinker and reformer Shah Wali Allah, described the 
situation in his city, while it was still the seat of the vestigial Mogul court, in 
these words: 

In this city the Iman-al-Musalmin [the Mogul King] wields no autho¬ 
rity. The real power rests with Christian officers. There is no check on 
them, ... in administration and justice, in matters of law and order, in 
the domain of trade, finance and collection of revenues — everywhere 
the ‘Kuffar’ [the British] are in power. Yes, there are some rituals, e.g;, 
Friday and Id prayers, . . . But this is of no account. The basic princi¬ 
ples of these rituals are of no value to them, for they demolish the 
mosques without the least hesitation... ? 

Thus, around the turn of the century the masses of Muslims in India truly 
represented a ‘community of woes’ with their brethren in belief elsewhere. 
For most of them, the opportunities or resources to formulate ideological 
responses and programmes of ameliorative political action did not exist. This 
became the prerogative of middle and upper class urban intelligentsia who 
were themselves divided on the basis of their educational and social back- 
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ground. The hand of British imperialism in forcing this state of affairs was 
felt by all, but ideological and political responses take different directions 
depending on the class interests of those literate individuals who speak on 
behalf of the Muslims. 


The Responses 

The ulema, Muslim clerics, generally turned to fundamentalism and reviva¬ 
lism. They also looked up to surviving Muslim chieftains and monarchs 
abroad, and to the Ottoman Caliphate as a last hope for the regeneration of 
Islamic solidarity and political power. The non-Muslim European powers are 
believed to have been able to subjugate the Islamic countries because of devia¬ 
tions by Muslims from the righteous path of ‘pure’ Islam, although notions of 
what constitutes ‘pure’ Islam vary among different religious madrasas, schools, 
and sects. The puritanical Wahabi movement, that arose under the patronage 
of the House of Saud in 18th Century Arabians one of the first examples of 
revivalism, ascribing the plight of Muslims to the rise of heretic sects and 
other innovations. 


Revivalism, Modernity and Elitism 

This is no place to go into the details of fundamentalist, revivalist movements 
in Islam, but one feature of these movements is worth noting. The more 
intense the debate among the ulema regarding the causes of the decline of 
Muslim civilization and its possible remedies, the more they lost touch with 
the ordinary Muslim pastoralists, peasants and proletarians. This explains the 
widening,cleavage between popular Islam, the ‘little tradition’, and elitist 
Islam, the city based, highly literate ‘great tradition’. 8 In South Asia, as else¬ 
where, the former constitutes a folk religion, incorporating local customs, 
superstitions and rituals, and strongly influenced by Sufi orders who, in 
India, were largely instrumental in the conversion to Islam of lower caste 
Hindus. 9 Thus, the appeal of the fundamentalist Islamic ideologies has re¬ 
mained limited in its popularity. Secondly, the fundamentalist ulema’s 
crusade against cultural practices, political ideologies and socio-economic 
institutional structures of European civilization, has more or less remained a 
psychological warfare, hypocritical in many ways, and incapable of dealing 
with the question of imperialist domination from abroad and class oppression 
from within. This is not to say that there were no prominent ulema, within 
and outside the fundamentalist schools, who did not clearly see class oppres¬ 
sion and imperialist domination at the root of the problems besetting the 
world of Islam. Shah Wali Allah, in his writings, chastised Mogul kiftgs in the 
18th Century for the oppression of peasantry, workers and small merchants. 
Jamal-al-Din Afghani, in the 19th Century, attacked the autocratic rule of the 
Caliphate for stifling the intellectual progress of Muslims, and incited revolt 
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against the Shah of Iran for his grant of monopolies to Western capital. 
•Ubayd Allah Sindhi in the early 20th Century began mobilizing educated 
Indian Muslim youth to fight British imperialism in south-west Asia. These 
are a few outstanding examples of active resistance against the background of 
obscurantism and revivalism of the ulema. 

Other major responses to the decline of Islam in the late 19th and early 
20th Century came from the upper classes of Muslims, in the form of moder¬ 
nist ideologies and reform movements. These thinkers and reformists attri¬ 
buted the ascendancy of Europe over the Muslim East to scientific and 
technological superiority. Thus, in their view, the path to recovery for 
Muslims lay in acquiring Western scientific and technological knowledge and 
adapting this to their institutional structures of politics, education and eco¬ 
nomy. In India, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-98) initiated a movement of 
cooperation with the British and promotion of Western education among 
Indian Muslims, which eventually gave rise to the Pakistan Movement. It has 
been suggested that the tension between revivalism and modernity in South 
Asian Islam has never been resolved, and it would be hard to deny this obser¬ 
vation } 0 However, the rejection of modernism, in so far as the term implies 
acceptance of the cultural and technological traits of Europe, originates from 
different ideological perspectives, which have strong political connotations. 
The tension between revivalism and modernity is nowhere articulated as pro¬ 
foundly as in the thought of Muhammad Iqbal (1876—1938) who is regarded 
as the national poet of Pakistan. However,-the revivalist fervour in Iqbal’s 
rejection of Western rationality, scientism, constitutionalism and nationa¬ 
lism, cannot be understood in isolation from the context of his humanistic 
philosophy and a deep awareness of the exploitative and ruthless character of 
imperialism and capitalism. This is in strong contrast with a simplistic and 
self-righteous condemnation of contemporary European civilization by some 
Muslim fundamentalists. The revivalist element in Iqbal’s thought centres 
around the concept of Faith or Deen, which for him, represents a higher 
moral order, acting as a check on the destructive and exploitative potential 
of the artefacts of human intellect, both material and social. One can end¬ 
lessly illustrate this point from his poetry, but the following couplet from his 
anthology, Baang-e-Dra, sums up the basic idea: 

Jalale padshahi ho, Ke jamhori tamasha ho' 

Juda ho deen siyasat se to reh jati he Changezi 
Whether it is monarchical power or democratic charade 
Politics divorced from Faith leaves nothing but Changezism [tyranny 
and plunder]. 

One must remember, in this context, that the height of European imperia¬ 
lism was reached after the age of enlightenment had already dawned in the 
West, and the ideals of social justice and democracy, embodied in the slogans 
of the French Revolution-liberty, equality, fraternity-had already been 
instituted. But the Western bourgeois liberal philosophy and morality was 



unable to prevent the exploitation of man by man perpetrated by the colo¬ 
nial powers on the masses of colonizedpeoples. Iqbal explains this, again and 
again, in terms of the divorce of European creativity in science, technology 
and social organization from a higher law of social justice and morality em¬ 
bodied in Faith. 

That Iqbal was not against modernity as such is evident from his numerous 
complimentary poems on the Bolshevik revolution - and its leader Lenin - 
that spelled the doom of an old feudal order; and the dedication of his an¬ 
thology, Payam-e-Mashriq to Aman Allah Khan, the Amir of Af ghanistan , a 
modernist ruler whose reforms were sabotaged by an alliance of British im¬ 
perial interests, tribal chiefs and obscurantist mullahs. 


Modernization and Imperial Intrigues 

In order to understand these contemporary socio-political developments in 
south and south-west Asia which are being equated with the resurgence of 
Islam, it will be helpful to focus on some early 20th Century attempts at 
modernization in Afghanistan, Iran and Turkey, and the reaction of imperia¬ 
list powers to such efforts. In these three countries two imperialisms, Czarist 
Russian and British, were for long in contest for supremacy. Their confron¬ 
tation and intrigues continued throughout the 19th Century, but at the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th Century, popular movements arose aimed at the overthrow 
of local despotic rulers, as well as imperial domination. In 1906, strikes and 
riots, with the active participation of Shiah clergy, forced the then Shah of 
Iran to invoke a national assembly, majlis, which drew up a liberal constitu¬ 
tion. When his successor, Muhammad Ah, tried to suppress the constitution 
he was deposed in 1909. But an Anglo-Russian intervention in 1911 restored 
Muhammad Ah, and the majlis was abolished. 

In the meantime, the Turkish Empire was disintegrating under the rule of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II, a condition which permitted Britain to nibble away 
large chunks of the Ottoman Empire. This coincided with the first world 
war, in which Turkey, embittered by British actions, elected to support Ger¬ 
many; the result of this was Russian, British and French declarations of war 
on Turkey in 1914. The war brought humiliating defeat for Turkey, which 
produced repercussions throughout the Islamic world, particularly in India, 
where a strong wave of resentment against British rule surfaced among Mus¬ 
lims, and, with the support of prominent Hindu leaders, took the form of 
the powerful Khilafat movement. 11 In Turkey itself, a realization had emer¬ 
ged that equality with the West could not be asserted within the framework 
of prevailing feudalistic conditions. A revolt against the archaic dynastic rule 
had already been started in 1908 by the ‘Young Turks’. After the 1914-18 
war this revolt succeeded with the modernization of Turkish institutions and 
the deposition of the Sultan by Mustafa Kamal Attaturk. 

Afghanistan had yet to assert its independence from imperial intrigues and 
domination. In 1907, a ‘convention relating to Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet’ 
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was signed between Britain and Russia, whereby the Russian government 
abandoned its claims over Afghanistan and agreed to conduct its relations 
with that country through British intermediaries. 12 This brought Afghanis¬ 
tan under exclusive British tutelage, which the Afghan amirs strongly resen¬ 
ted. When Amir Am an Allah ascended the throne in 1919, he proclaimed 
Afghanistan’s sovereignty, and sent his forces to the British-Indian border 
(now adjoining Pakistan). The Czarist regime having already been toppled in 
Russia, Aman Allah, at the same time, sent a message to the Soviet Russian 
government expressing his desire to establish friendly relations. On behalf of 
the Soviet government Lenin and Kalinin promptly replied, without awaiting 
the outcome of Anglo-Afghan hostilities, extending their recognition of 
Afghanistan’s independence and desire for friendly relations. These initiatives 
resulted in the Soviet-Afghan friendship treaty of 1921 which granted 
Afghanistan free, transit of trade goods through Soviet territory, and acknow¬ 
ledged respect for each others’ sovereignty. It was this treaty which initiated 
a long period of Soviet assistance to Afghanistan in economic, technical, edu¬ 
cational and military fields. 

At the same time, Kabul’s rapprochement with Moscow, and the temper 
of the Khilafat movement in India, forced the British to abandon a solution 
to their conflict with Afghanistan in military terms. Instead, they adopted a 
strategy of fomenting an internal revolt against Aman Allah by inflaming the 
forces of reaction against his modernization policy. Under this policy, the 
political privileges and tax concessions of tribal chiefs were abolished and 
military conscription was introduced; administration of justice was transfer¬ 
red from the hands of clergy to state agencies, and secular civil and criminal 
codes were introduced; lay schools were established, and provisions were 
made for the education of women; some women were sent to Turkey for 
higher education in science and medicine in the modern institutions establish¬ 
ed by Attaturk’s government; attempts were made to abolish purdah, the use 
of the veil by women. Aman Allah himself took an observation and diplo¬ 
matic tour of Europe and the U.S.S.R. 

All these, and other, admittedly drastic reforms for a tribal and feudal 
society, provided the pretext for a reactionary campaign against the regime, 
in many ways similar to the present day campaign against the Marxist govern¬ 
ment and its reforms. The slogan of preservation of Islam from ‘godless Com¬ 
munists’ voiced by British Prime Minister, Margaret Thatcher, while orating 
to the Afghan refugees in Pakistan on 8 October 1981, 13 has indeed,along 
history. Aided and abetted by British agents, a tribal revolt was staged in 
1924 in defense of Islam against the alleged heresies of Aman Allah. This 
revolt was suppressed, and some concessions were made to the mullahs by 
partially restoring their judicial functions, and closing girls’ schools. A 
much greater revolt broke out in 1928, when Aman Allah returned from his 
foreign tour and proclaimed a new constitution providing for a parliament 
and adult franchise. This move is believed to have especially disturbed the 
British government in India as an improper precedent for their colonial sub¬ 
jects. 14 Various rumours, aimed at depicting Aman Allah as a renegade 
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Muslim and Communist, were circulated in the British press and in Indian 
press loyal to the raj. Semi-nude pictures of his wife were fabricated and 
widely distributed. 15 Mullah Shorbazar - as do his descendants* today - led 
the holy crusade'. Ironically, when Aman Allah abdicated in 1929, it was no 
pious Muslim who took his place, but an adventurer, nicknamed Baccha Saqa, 
whose brief rule, before the Afghan monarchy was restored, was one of terror. 


Movements of National Independence 

Ihe downfall of Aman Allah’s government and his reform movement, closes a 
chapter in the socio-political history of Islam, in as far as it constitutes moda¬ 
lities of attempts to shake off foreign subordination, and material and cul¬ 
tural backwardness during the early 20th Century. The various ideological 
and practical approaches to the problem failed because of a number of fac¬ 
tors. Internal reforms and modernization aimed at meeting the Western 
challenge on terms of equality faced dual adversaries — the imperial intrigues, 
and the proponents of backwardlooking fundamentalist, revivalist Islam. The 
latter ideologies could not, in themselves, restore the ability of Muslims 
to control the development of their own cultural and material conditions, 
because they lacked a coherent plan of action based on concrete political 
and economic realities. Turning to decadent dynastic rulers as saviours of 
Islam at times of crisis was particularly fruitless. Furthermore, both reviva- 
listic and modernistic ideologies and strategies were rooted in the small, 
urban, relatively affluent and ‘cultivated’ middle classes, out of touch with 
the Muslim masses, and with little concern for their interests. As such, their 
appeals for mass action tended to exploit religious emotions, and their 
reforms tended to consolidate class privileges, a situation that remains ende¬ 
mic in most of the Islamic world. 

The second phase of significant socio-political changes in the Islamic world 
dates, from the 1920s, with uprisings against foreign rule, and an intensifica¬ 
tion of nationalist movements, led by political parties either with revolu¬ 
tionary manifestos or espoused to Constitutional reforms, electoral demo¬ 
cracy and social justice.. These developments reflect some of the structural 
changes in the Islamic world that were accelerated during the post-World 
War I period. For example, changes in agricultural and industrial production 
led to the emergence of a class of "big landowners and a small urban bour¬ 
geoisie, as well as an increase in the ranks of the urban petty bourgeoisie and 
proletariat. The new political parties became rooted in these classes and 
reflected their militancy and socio-political interests to various degrees. The 
fundamentalist religious parties began to recede into the background as the 
new parties became involved in struggles for national independence and/or 
social reform. Some examples of these parties, which took over the represen¬ 
tative political institutions immediately before or after the withdrawal of 
imperial rule, include the Muslim League of India and Pakistan, Todeh of 
Iran, Ba ’ath of Syria and Iraq, Wafd of Egypt, Neo-Destour of Tunisia and 
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F .L.N. of Algeria. Their commitments to the ideals of national independence, 
social justice aiid cultural preservation varied, as did their strategy of political 
action, but they all had plans for the establishment of new social and political 
orders. None had envisaged the establishment of theocratic Islamic states. 
However, as we shall see, the post-war leadership of these parties, by and 
large, failed to make a clear break with imperialism, and in many ways led 
their countries back to the path of integration with the world capitalist/im¬ 
perialist system. 

The Second World War dealt a serious blow to the long range imperial 
ambitions of the European powers, and facilitated the emergence of the 
United States as a new superpower. Between 1947-62 the European imperial 
powers withdrew from direct rule of Muslim countries and began to concede 
the political and economic independence of those that were under their 
tutelage and domination. They left behind a large array of systems of govern¬ 
ment and political control, ranging from revolutionary single party republics 
to parliamentary democracies and patriarchal monarchies. Above all, in their 
mandated territory of the Middle East the British left a new state of Israel, 
whose creation and patronage by the imperial powers was to produce a 
decisive impact on the life and politics of the Islamic world. 

It would be a large undertaking to discuss, in detail, the post-war re-al¬ 
liances and encounters with imperialism involving all the Islamic countries. 
The case of Pakistan and its interlinkage with the Middle East, Iran and 
Turkey, provides one example of how, in spite of the lessons of past history, 
the ruling classes in the post-colonial states rushed into new client relations 
with centres of imperial power. 


The Case of Pakistan 

The Pakistan Movement was led by the Muslim League, which was formed as 
a political party in 1906 by a group of Muslim nawabs, merchants, lawyers 
and educationists, all of whom were enlightened in the Western sense. Their 
main concern at the time was that as the British government in India was 
gradually conceding native self-rule, no constitutional guarantees existed 
to secure the rights of Muslims, who constituted the largest religious minority. 
This was considered as particularly serious, because the Muslim masses of 
India were among the poorest, and resided in the non-industrialized and 
highly exploited regions of eastern Bengal and the north-western provinces. 
What was originally a demand for constitutional reforms, took shape in the 
1940s as a demand for a separate Muslim homeland when it became evident 
that the British had no choice but to leave India. It is significant to note, 
that while the Communist Party of India supported the demand for Pakistan 
as a separate state on the principle of the rights of self-determination of 
nationalities, the fundamentalist Islamic parties such as Jamat-e-Islami, 
bitterly opposed it, and declared that the concept of nationhood was alien 
to Tslam > and accused the Muslim League leaders of not being ‘true Muslims . 
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The demand for a separate state of Pakistan, however, became popular among 
sections of depressed Muslim peasantry and urban petty bourgeoisie, and, 
in 1947 the Pakistani state came into being. 

Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the veteran Muslim League leader and first head 
of the Pakistani State, declared, in his inaugural address to the Constituent 
Assembly in August 1947, \ . . if we want to make this State of Pakistan 
happy and prosperous we should wholly and solely concentrate on the well¬ 
being of the people, and especially of the masses and the poor’. He went on 
to stress the need to “work in cooperation’ and forget the distinctions bet¬ 
ween ‘the Hindu community and Muslim community’. And he added, ‘You 
may belong to any religion, caste or creed - that has nothing to do with the 
business of the State’. 1 “ 

However, Jinnah died soon after the creation of Pakistan. The remaining 
League leadership, caught up in its class contradictions, abandoned its profes¬ 
sed concern for the poverty of the Muslim masses and degenerated into feud¬ 
ing factions, leaving policy and planning in the hands of bureaucrats and 
American experts. Into this political and ideological vacuum moved religious 
parties once again, aided and abetted by the Cold War interests of the United 
States. They began to fabricate, post facto, an ‘Islamic Ideology’ for Pakis¬ 
tan, which, in the hands of authoritarian governments, served as a convenient 
tool to suppress dissent. 

In order to assert their role as a new superpower, and to tie the newly 
independent countries into a network favourable to their Cold War interests, 
the United States’ policy makers decided, in the early 1950s, to promote fear 
of Communism, and to make the world ‘safe for democracy.’ 18 The strategy 
adopted was to align these countries vacated by the older colonial powers 
into new defense pacts, thereby creating client garrisons in these countries 
ready to move against ‘Communist aggression’. According to their calcula¬ 
tions, this strategy was operative in Muslim countries because of their aver¬ 
sion to the atheistic facet of Communist ideology. But their first attempt to 
create a Middle East Command under U.S. auspices, to replace the British 
occupation forces there, soon ran into trouble. 19 Egypt, under Gamal Abdal 
Nasser, refused to consider such a proposal while the British still occupied the 
Suez base and the IsraeU-Arab conflict was intensifying. Syria, having borne 
the brunt of the French Mandate, and under the strong influence of Egypt, 
was also in no mood to cooperate in a new Western defense strategy. Iran, 
one of the countries which might have taken the ‘Communist threat’ serious¬ 
ly, because of its common borders with the U.S.S.R., was unapproachable 
in the early 1950s because of its bitter dispute with Britain over the Mussadeq 
government’s nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 1951. The 
Turkish and Pakistani leaderships were willing to cooperate with a UJS. 
sponsored Middle Eastern defense alliance, but logjstically, it made little 
sense, given the physical distance between the two countries. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Iraq, a creation of British imperialism, was 
thus selected as the key to open the door to a broader Middle Eastern defense 
strategy. At the time, Iraq’s leadership was also facing the Kurdish revolt— 
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considered to be Communist inspired-in addition to popular demands for the 
removal of Britain’s military installations from the country. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, in 1955 the United States succeeded in forging a military alliance 
between Iraq and Turkey, known as the Baghdad Pact. By this time Mussa- 
deq’s government in Iran was overthrown and the Shah was restored, alleged¬ 
ly with the aid of the CIA. The Shah’s government, along with Pakistan and 
Britain, signed the Baghdad Pact later in 1955. This pact, however, proved to 
be short-lived, as in 1958, the Hashemite puppet regime was overthrown by a 
military coup led by Brigadier Kassem. This was a serious blow to the U.S. 
client garrison strategy, and resulted in the reorientation of its hegemonic 
policy. The United States began to shift its priorities by arming the Shah of 
Iran directly as a regional policeman, and strengthening the Seventh Fleet in 
the Indian Ocean as an international surveillance force. It was, perhaps, not 
a mere coincidence that in the same year, 1958, General Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan, a loyal friend of the United States, swept aside the civilian govern¬ 
ment and cancelled the impending general election. He then promptly sign¬ 
ed the CENTO pact, which succeeded the Baghdad Pact, but from this time 
the value of these pacts was to remain only nominal. 

In the 1960s, with the shift to ‘bilateralism’ in United States’ policy, and 
with greater involvement in India, whose second Five Year Plan had run into 
trouble and whose relations with China had soured because of the border 
hostilities, Pakistan was pushed to a secondary place by her imperial patron. 
Despite loyal participation in all types of U.S. sponsored military alliances, 
and the mutual security pact of 1959, Pakistan was finally abandoned by the 
United States after the 1965 war with India. This was particularly traumatic 
for Pakistan’s military leadership which badly needed to restore its arms 
supplies; it also explains Pakistan’s pursuit of closer ties with China. 


The Lesson Ignored 

If any lesson can be drawn from the Pakistani experience it is that neo¬ 
colonial relationships with superpowers do not pay. But military rulers with 
their narrow interests cannot be expected to learn lessons which bear on 
wider national welfare. After the recent Soviet intrusion into Afghanistan, 
and the Republican election victory in the United States, a new interest has 
suddenly arisen in the plight of Pakistan and the protection of its Islamic 
heritage. The United States has offered an unprecedented $3.2 billion aid 
package to the present military ruler of Pakistan, thus adding to the already 
staggering, national debt burden of the country. The military ruler himself is 
promising that his army will defend both' the ‘territorial’ and ‘ideological’ 
boundaries of Pakistan. The latter means the defense of Islam and is a 
euphemism for the repression of political dissenters in Pakistan. 

The present military regime in Pakistan has, no doubt, introduced certain 
trappings of an ‘Mamie order’. In banking, interest-bearing accounts have 
been supplemented with ‘profit-loss sharing’ deposits. Certain pre-medieval 
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Islamic penal sanctions have been reintroduced under provisions to ‘enforce 
Islamic Sharia law’. (A pregnant school girl in Karachi is at present under the 
sentence of death by stoning.) 20 Sharia courts presided over by ulemah have 
been introduced side by side with military courts that know no law. Islamic 
institutions of higher learning have been opened. But does all this fall into a 
coherent ideological and political pattern of Islamization of society? The 
answer is clearly ho. General Zia ul Haq is using the name of Islam to legiti¬ 
mize his autocratic military rule, as did die previous unrepresentative govern¬ 
ments of Pakistan. The only difference is; that this General’s obsession with 
Islamic ideology as a possible legitimization of his rule is all the more intense 
because he cannot keep himself in power on the basis of a popular constitu¬ 
ency, as some other military rulers in the Islamic world were able to create 
for themselves. Muslims, according to him, ‘believe in one God, one Prophet, 
and one Book, and their mentality is that they should be ruled by one man’. 21 

Irrespective of the personal motivations behind Pakistan’s Islamization 
measures, they have little relevance for the lives of the majority of people. 
The issue of interest-free banking does not concern the masses of peasants 
and workers who have no savings to bank. (In fact, the implementation of 
interest-free banking, under whatever name, is a monumental contradiction 
for a country which is under enormous foreign debt and can hardly keep up 
with servicing that debt.) The pre-medieval Islamic penal sanctions do 
affect the unfortunate among the urban poor and the lower middle classes 
who are chosen for exemplary public punishments for petty theft, cheap 
indulgence and corruption. Whether the socio-psychological impact of these 
exercises is creating better Muslims in Pakistan is yet to be determined. 


Conclusion 

What is being labelled as the resurgence of Islam today has little to do with 
any real renaissance of Islamic values or civilization. There is a renewed trend 
towards revivalism, but this is not an autonomous collective phenomenon 
involving the whole of the ummah, the community of believers. The Iranian 
revolution in this respect offers a somewhat exceptional case, in which the 
role of the Shiah ulema as catalysts of political change has a long history and 
popular roots. 22 But .the recent wave of violent intolerance on the part of 
Iranian clergy, and their total failure to develop a socio-economic plan for the 
uplift of'the downtrodden masses, throws serious doubt on their ability to 
retain popular support. 

The niceties being exchanged at diplomatic levels between the Western 
powers, particularly the United States, and the rulers of some Islamic coun¬ 
tries, do not amount to a recognition of the political strength or cultural 
integrity of Islamic countries, individually or collectively. As in the past, the 
imperial interest of the Western powers is best' served by maintaining a hold 
on the material and human resources of the Islamic world. The formation of 
OPEC, and a greater control of oil revenues by the producing countries, has 
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given the rulers of the oil-rich Islamic countries some bargaining power with 
respect to their economic and political interests. As a result, the West has res¬ 
ponded with some diplomatic concessions. If, in the long run, these diploma¬ 
tic concessions do not work the United States’ Rapid Deployment Force is 
already in place to secure what cannot be obtained through diplomatic nice¬ 
ties and agreements. 

No verifiable claims regarding the resurgence of any belief system are 
possible, except on abstract, ontological grounds, without taking into consi¬ 
deration such concrete economic and social conditions affecting the human 
community of believers as hunger, poverty, unemployment, illiteracy and 
disease. In this respect, the suggestion of a resurgence-of Islam amounts to 
a farce, if not a cruel joke. It should be apparent from the above discussion 
that, historically, all movements to improve the socio-economic condition of 
Muslim masses were defeated by a collusion of internal reactionary forces and 
foreign imperialist interests. Today, the same alliance of forces is trying to 
obscure the underlying socio-economic realities affecting the material and 
spiritual well-being of the Muslim masses. The world of Islam cannot build 
anew a genuine claim to recognition within the existing international relations 
of economic power and political control. 
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16. Pakistan and Islamic Ideology 


Ziaul Haque 


Hie fusion of Islam and political nationalism in the modern State of Pakistan 
is a highly significant development, not only in the political history of mo¬ 
dem times, but also in the history of Islam itself, making Islam (in theory as 
well as in its historical, institutions) a socio-religious ideology of a modern 
political state. This synthesis of traditional religion and modem polity is also 
a blend of religion and science on the intellectual plane — a formidable chal¬ 
lenge, if not an impossible task, for several reasons. First, construction of a 
viable and dynamic social order requires an adequate command of the mo¬ 
dem natural and social sciences and their related methods and techniques 
of application, in competition with a powerful and fast-developing inter¬ 
national industrial society. Second, linking the social order and the Sciences 
to a religion with a strong medieval tradition tends to impede original think¬ 
ing and progress of both science and society, because any idea or practice 
‘repugnant’ to religion is to be shunned — and what is repugnant to religion 
is difficult to define and open only to the arbitrary judgment of the ruling 
classes and their apologists. 

This imposition by the State (i.e., the .ruling classes) of a selective religious 
ideology on the broad masses of the population binds them to past tradition 
and subjects the social order to the control of the upper classes. Such a use 
of religion subverts the relationship of social order and science, and even pro¬ 
fanes and ‘detheologizes’ religion. By becoming ‘social’ and ‘political’, reli¬ 
gion becomes an external ritual only, and a hypocritical facade for a rigid 
class system, losing its aesthetic and theological substance. Social science 
tries to comprehend and grapple with social reality, but for a ritualistic 
religion social reality does not exist, and instead it concentrates on creating 
an attitude of religiosity, a sentimental emotionalism, a ‘correct’ mind, a 
“pure’ idea, in isolation from social and economic realities. This stress on 
religiosity to the exclusion of social responsibility and honesty, creates 
hypocrisy, and, psychologically, further strengthens the hand of the ruling 
classes; politicization of religion adds to the confusion, and exploitation of 
the poor masses, and to the corruption they see all around them, and in 
which they have been plunged for so long. Externalized religiosity provides a 
defence mechanism whereby its practitioners insulate and protect themselves 
from the corruption precipitated by the forces of feudalism and capitalism. 
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Religion can also provide a means of concealment or justification for any 
misdeeds, moral ineptitude and inefficiency of an individual, class or even, 
state. 

As will be demonstrated in this chapter, Islam can be interpreted either as 
a sum total of the fundamental Islamic social and revolutionary principles and 
doctrines aimed at ameliorating the social conditions of the masses, as a 
brotherhood of believers, their equality and collectivization of all means of 
production and distribution; or as a complex of Muslim institutions belonging 
to certain historical epochs and modes of production. Islamic ideology, 
therefore, is amenable to very different interpretations depending on the 
class characteristics of those who invoke it. The traditional literature of 
Mam relates to various historical periods: the pristine period of the Prophet 
(peace be upon Him) and the Rightly-Guided Caliphs. The Muslim com¬ 
munity of that time was a cohesive fraternity of believers, and their Mam 
was a revolutionary social principle. Later, under the Umayyads and Abbasids, 
Mam developed as a part of the general social formation in the context of 
a feudal mode of production. All institutions, ideas and theories elaborated 
during these later periods bear a deep imprint of the feudalist epoch. The 
later traditional, social and legalistic Mamie literature deals with the problems 
faced by the medieval society. Mamie ideology, in its theory and history, is 
thus, strictly speaking, a historical category in the social or institutional sense. 

In modem industrial society, science has pervaded all social spheres and 
has severed social ethics from religion, leaving only theology as the main 
domain of revealed religion. This releasing of social order and sciences from 
the restrictions of religion is a modem phenomenon of industrial societies, 
whether they are capitalist or socialist. But in the context of pre-capitalist 
society, Christian, Muslim, or Jewish, religion was a total code of life: it was 
required to explain natural and social phenomena in contemporary religious 
and eschatdlogical terms. It was at once the basis for ethics and the social 
code, and a ‘science’. In this total system reality could not be fragmented 
into specialized areas and departments, as happened later as science and 
industry progressed. In modern industrial societies science and religion have 
become instruments in the hands of the ruling classes, and, therefore, form a 
part of the ideological superstructure which rises on the economic base. 

From this viewpoint, our assumption is that the religious Islamic ideology 
of the mqdem State of Pakistan (or more preciseiy, of the ruling social 
strata) forms an important part of the general social, legal and political 
superstructure which has been constructed to justify and preserve the existing 
social- relationships between feudal lords and serfs, capitalists and wage-la¬ 
bourers, based on the semi-feudal and capitalist mode of production which, in 
itself, is multilaterally linked to international monopoly capitalism. 

This ideological structure has been carefully constructed by the rulers of 
Pakistan (bourgeoisie, landlords and the bureaucratic civil and military 
elites) and constitutes an attempt to conceal those forms of social conflict 
and economic disparity that could threaten their rule arid interests. Religion, 
feudal and medieval styles of thought, extra-class social unity of the masses, 
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obscurantism, anti-democratic and anti-popular reactionary tactics are used 
to obscure and confuse the real social and economic problems of the poor, 
masses and justify their relegation to hunger, poverty, unemployment, illi¬ 
teracy and disease. The purpose of this ideology is not to reconstruct society 
on a truly Islamic basis of social egalitarianism and economic brotherhood; 
instead, the sole aim of appealing to religion is to subjugate the poor and 
illiterate masses and to legitimate repression and exploitation through reli¬ 
gious dogma and superstition. 

This distortion of reality and deliberate confusion of the social problem 
by the ruling elites through the political use of religion is characteristic of 
those developing societies of Africa, Asia and Latin America which have been 
annexed by world capitalism as its periphery and its proper area of control. 
The loot of the natural and human resources of underdeveloped societies 
under ideological camouflage is made possible with the help of the. indigenous 
upper classes: As custodians of ideology, these elites, as part of the interna¬ 
tional capitalist system, formulate and develop religio-political ideas, concepts 
and theories which conserve the existing neo-colonial economic structures of 
these societies. 


Islam as Theory: Feudalism and Commonwealth 

The feudal mode of production, in general, prevailed in the Muslim world 
throughout medieval times, under the Umayyads, Abbasids and later regimes. 
This socio-economic formation mainly rested on the division of society into a 
minority , of landlords, tax-farmers and slave-owners, and a vast majority of 
slaves and serfs. This feudal system, and its religio-political ideology, is re¬ 
flected in the medieval legal literature, which essentially deals with the con¬ 
temporary feudal economic and social relationships. Religion was exploited 
by the absolute autocracies for their own purposes. This post—Quranic feudal 
ideology is the main source of the bourgeois and feudal ideologies of modern 
Pakistan. Some examples, such as Zakat (the poor-tax), mudaraba (profit- 
sharing) and riba (an increase on capital in loans or sales) will elucidate this 
point. Zakat was a tax on agricultural produce, to be rendered in ready 
money (gold, silver) and cattle of prescribed quantities and quality. It was 
designed to be taken from the rich and distributed to the poor. Under the 
feudal mode of production, agricultural produce, money and cattle were the 
main forms of capital and wealth. But in modern industrial societies, indus¬ 
trial capital has emerged in the course of the last four centuries under the 
capitalist mode of production. The Hadith (the sayings of the Prophet) and 
Fiqh (the code of life) compendia reflect feudal economic conditions where 
no industrial capital in the modern sense existed. Therefore, the application 
of Zakat in a modem industrial society would involve different criteria, and 
would primarily be concerned with the social ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction, such as land and capital, without which the problem of poverty 
cannot be. abolished. Similarly mudaraba was an old form of merchant 
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capital which flourished early in the pre-Mamie period. It was a product of 
feudalism and pre-capitalist economic conditions. Recently both these 
historical phenomena, with their feudalist premises, have been superimposed 
on a capitalist economy in Pakistan. But the abolition of riba (literally an 
increase both in sales and loans of capital), which theoretically requires the 
abolition of interest, rent and other illegal profits, has not been implemented. 
This is because the Zakat tax and the institution of mudaraba are feudalists 
in origin and therefore pose no danger to the capitalist economy, whereas the 
prohibition of riba would mean the abolition, of feudalists capitalism, of all 
haram (illicit) earnings of the rentier classes. The oft-repeated constitutional 
promise that ‘riba will be eliminated as soon as possible’ can easily be under¬ 
stood in this context. 

In this way traditional institutions and ideas are deliberately, and er¬ 
roneously, taken over by the ruling bourgeoisie to ‘fit’ in the grand capitalist 
scheme, in full knowledge that such superficial nods in the direction of 
tradition do not affect the existing economic structures and relationships 
(between landlords and their tenants, capitalists and labourers). Similar in 
intent is the official religious policy of the State. The call to prayers is broad¬ 
cast by the official media, and the masses are asked to pray regularly, to 
fast in the month of Ramadan, and to pay Zakat from their savings. These 
rituals have no effect on the existing economic structures; on the contrary. 
They render them sacrosanct, as the poor people are reminded again and 
a gain that poverty and riches are divinely decreed and their distribution is not 
a function of the economic system. In the early Islamic period, the universal 
ethical principles enunciated in the Quran and the Hadith of the Prophet 
and his illustrious Companions - brotherhood, egalitarianism and social 
solidarity among the believers - were realized by abolishing the systems of 
riba and muzara’a (share-cropping/ground rent) and making all capital, 
land and natural resources the collective property of the entire community, 
to be used for the benefit of all. The community is a jama’a, a collectivity, 
not in the religious or theological sense only but in the social and economic 
sense too, and its economic resources were to be used for the equal develop¬ 
ment of all. This principle negates all self-aggrandizements, the profit mo¬ 
tive, self-interest and private ownership of the social means of production. 
But this original Islamic ideology, with its collectivist theory of social organi¬ 
zation, was not adopted by the ruling classes of Pakistan because this would 
have meant the abolition of landlordism, and because it opposed all forms of 
capitalism — private ownership of'the basic means of production, and the 
division of ummah (community of believers) into serfs and landlords, la¬ 
bourers and capitalists. Early Islam then, was a social movement, and a code 
of action rather than a collection of religious' rituals. It was a community, 
a fraternity of believers, with its principles verbalized in a religious framework 
and religious terminology, without which the people of the time could not 
understand the spirit and message of Islam nor translate their theories into 

action. . 

In essence, the Quran is a Book of action, a declaration of war against 
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all exploiters of weaker human beings, and against all vested interests. The 
ruling bourgeois and landlord classes of Pakistan, therefore, are faced with 
a dilemma. They have been struggling hard to develop capitalism with the 
help of the international monopoly capitalism. The form of Islamic ideology 
employed by them to buttress this mode of production, is feudalistic in 
origin, retrogressive in approach and reactionary in its basic methodology. 
Share-cropping and ground-rent (muzara’aj have been retained; mudaraba 
is being resurrected in the naked form of comprador capitalism, and the aboli¬ 
tion of riba is shelved. The early form of Islam will clearly not serve the 
interests of capitalism; but its medieval form, which has became State ideo¬ 
logy, has arrested the further development of capitalism and paralysed the 
social system, since it strengthens the feudalist mode of production. This is 
the main reason why feudal lords have been predominant in the social struc¬ 
ture of Pakistan. The feudal structure has remained intact in Pakistan and the 
feudal class has succeeded in capturing control of the civil and other adminis¬ 
trative services in Pakistan. 2 This stagnation has damaged all scientific and 
social processes and has encouraged the development of shallow religiosity, 
moral decadence, evasion of duty, mediocrity and social and political corrup¬ 
tion. 


Hindu Muslim Conflict 

These preliminary observations lead us to the question of how and why this 
feudalist ideology became the political ideology of the modem. State of Pak¬ 
istan. 

In the wake of colonial occupation of the Indian sub-continent Britain 
annexed the Indian economy to its fast-expanding capitalist domain. The 
British developed only those sectors of the Indian economy which provided 
raw materials for the British industry. They encouraged those classes and 
groups whose existence was necessary and helpful for the consolidation of 
their rule. Their interests coincided with those of the native bourgeois and 
feudal strata, who occupied dominant positions in the society. The Hindu and 
Muslim upper classes were, therefore, the natural allies of die British coloni¬ 
alists. In rural areas a powerful class of feudal lords and usurers was ruthlessly 
exploiting the landless serfs and tenant cultivators. The interests of these 
agricultural upper and middle classes became identical with those of the 
British — subjugation of the masses, and exploitation of both natural and 
human resources for the sole advancement of the privileged propertied 
classes. 

Regarding the Permanent Land Settlement Policy in some Indian rural 
districts, the Revenue Despatch to India, 1862 (Vol.10, no.14, India Office 
Library) says: 

It is also most desirable that facilities should be given for the gradual 
growth of a middle class connected with the land, without dispossessing 
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the peasant proprietors and occupiers. It is believed that among the 
latter may be found many men of great intelligence, public spirit, and 
social influence, although individually in comparative poverty. To give 
to the intelligent, the thrifty, and the enterprising the means of improv¬ 
ing their condition, by opening to them the opportunity of exercising 
these qualities, can be best accomplished by limiting the public demand 
on their lands. When such men acquire property, and find themselves 
in a thriving condition, they are certain to be well affected towards the 
Govenfment under which they live. It is on the contentment of the 
agricultural classes, who form the great bulk of the population, that the 
security of the Government mainly depends. 3 

With the development of industry, commerce and education Hindus were 
the first beneficiaries. Muslims, everywhere, lagged behind for many social 
and historical reasons. Consequently, a strong Hindu bourgeoisie emerged, 
threatening the interests of the Muslim upper classes, who saw that positions 
in the lucrative areas of industry, commerce and the civil service were being 
captured by their richer and more educated Hindu compatriots. As this 
threat gradually increased, influential Muslim groups sought British help to 
protect the political (and hence economic) rights of the Muslim elites, both 
urban and rural. (According to British imperialist political theory, only these 
propertied elites were the natural representatives of the labouring classes, 
since they were men of great intelligence, public spirit, social influence and 
property.) 


The Muslim League and the Demand for Independence 

In October 1906 a delegation of Muslim ‘nobles, Jagirdars, talukdars, lawyers, 
zamindars, merchants and others representing a large body of the Mohome- 
dan subjects’ approached the British Viceroy, Lord Minto, and requested him 
ho provide that both in the gazetted and the subordinate and ministerial 
services of all Indian provinces due proportion of Mohomedans shall always 
find place’. 4 They had also requested die appointment of Muslim judges to 
the High Courts, an adequate representation of Muslims on municipalities and 
district boards, syndicates and senates of universities, and representation of 
Muslim landlords, merchants and university graduates in the Legislative 
Chambers. 5 

This struggle of the Muslims — or at any rate their upper and middle classes 
— to safeguard their political rights culminated in the founding of the All 
India Muslim League in Dacca in 1906. The fear of Hindu majority rule and 
the consequent extinction of Muslim identity, was also strengthened by the 
adoption of Hindi as the official medium of instruction in many provinces, 
and by Hindu extremist and reactionary groups, for whom Muslims as a 
whole belong to that motley mass of untouchables who are outcastes of the 
Hindu social order. These contradictions in Indian society, cultural dif- 
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ferences between Muslims and Hindus, and the antagonism of the Hindu elites 
towards the poor Muslim masses were manipulated by the British imperialists 
to perpetuate their rule. 

The All India National Congress (founded in 1885) and the Muslim League 
thus emerged as two political organizations, mainly representing the Indian 
upper and middle classes. The Congress claimed to represent all communities 
and religions of India; it was nationalist/secularist in outlook and laid stress 
on the solution of the political and economic problems of the Indian masses 
of all creeds and religions, but it was dominated by high-caste Hindus. 

The All India Muslim League, on the other hand, concentrated on the 
Muslim community, or more precisely on its upper and middle strata who 
found their political and economic position in danger vis-a-vis the risin g 
Hindu middle and upper classes. To bring the Muslims to a common front of 
struggle, the League appealed to their religious sentiments and aroused their 
religious consciousness, in support of the aim of political self-determination 
of the Muslims of India. For the depressed Muslim classes this political self- 
determination was to liberate them from the clutches of dominant native and 
foreign bourgeoisie and the feudal lords. 

The Resolutions of the Indian National Congress passed at its Ramgarh 
session (20 March 1940), and the All India Muslim League session (Lahore, 
24 March 1940) epitomize two conflicting attitudes and approaches to the 
political and constitutional impasse which confronted India as a result of Bri¬ 
tish plans to evolve ‘responsible government’ in India and the subsequent 
independence of the country. The Congress Resolution declared: 

Great Britain is carrying on the war [World War II] fundamentally for 
imperialist ends and for the preservation and strengthening of her 
Empire, which is based on the exploitation of the people of India as 
well as of other Asiatic and African countries.. , 6 

This Resolution projects the constitutional problem on economic lines and 
envisages the freedom struggle mainly as a political and economic liberation 
of the masses. Conversely, the Muslim League elaborated the problem not on 
an economic or political basis, but on cultural grounds. In his presidential 
address at the Lahore session of the All India Muslim League (March 1940), 
Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah observed that Islam and Hinduism were 
not religions in the strict sense of the word, but, 

. . . two different religious philosophies, social customs, [and] litera¬ 
tures. [Muslims and Hindus] neither intermarry n6r interdine together 
and indeed (hey belong to two different civilisations which are based 
mainly on conflicting ideas and conceptions. Their outlooks on life and 
of life are different. It is quite clear that Hindus and Musalmans derive 
their inspiration from different epics, different heroes and different 
episodes ... To yoke together two such nations under a single state, 
one as a numerical minority and the other as a majority, must lead to 
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growing discontent and final destruction . . . Hindus and Muslims 
brought together under a democratic system forced upon the minorities 
can only mean Hindu raj.. ? 

This fear on the part of a minority is characteristic of all modern demo¬ 
cracies which include communities with many religions and creeds. like the 
Muslim minority, the ‘Depressed Gasses’ (the untouchables) were also in a 
precarious position. Political conditions were in fact very complex, and 
reflected the wretched economic state of the masses, whether they were 
Hindu, Muslim or untouchables. The real problem was the acute poverty of 
the broad masses; the ‘political’ problem was inflated put of all proportion by 
the imperialists and the constitutional impasse was deliberately created to 
neutralize the imminent popular war of liberation. 

There were religious and cultural differences between different Indian 
communities - Hindus, Muslims, and Christians, etc. In a class-ridden society 
where upper classes’, who are Hindus, oppress and exploit lower classes, who 
are Muslinis, the class differences become religious differences and class con¬ 
sciousness gives way to religious consciousness. To the poor and exploited, 
only religion can give them a sense of identity, power and confidence. It mobili¬ 
zes their energies and unifies them against a common enemy, but, simultan¬ 
eously, it cuts across the class structure. When class consciousness was weak 
and religious sentiment strong, and when parliamentary or bourgeois demo¬ 
cracy implied a rule of the majority (in this case the Hindu bourgeois and 
landlord classes), political self-rule in reality meant rule by the dominant 
Hindu bourgeoisie. For these reasons the poor landless peasantry of East 
Bengal championed the cause of the Muslim League and demanded an in¬ 
dependent state of Pakistan, and the landless peasants (Maris) of Sind strug¬ 
gled for freedom. They aspired to complete social and economic emancipa¬ 
tion from all capitalists, landlords and merchants — Hindu as well as Muslim. 
For the lower classes of Indian Muslims, the demand for Pakistan was, there¬ 
fore, a demand for a new social and economic order where they could live in 
equality, free from the exploitation whereby the imperialists had consoli¬ 
dated their position behind a political facade. 

Previously, such Muslim intellectuals as Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan had seen 
Muslim political and territorial nationalism as in opposition to the basic uni¬ 
versal teachings of Mam, according to which the Muslim Ummah was a reli¬ 
gious, and nof a political, nationalist concept. However, in the peculiar 
Indian political climate, complicated by the cultural animosity of different 
religious communities, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Dr Iqbal and the Muslim 
League leaders propounded the concept of political nationalism and separa¬ 
tism. This concept has been explained by some scholars as the ideology of 
the rising Muslim bourgeoisie in India, the middle classes and the poor masses. 

For a variety of reasons, [says Marietta Stepaniants] Islamic national¬ 
ism became the ideology of the mass movement of Indian Muslims. 
The landlords and bourgeoisie sought a separate state as a way to get rid 
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of the domination of Hindu trade and industrial capital. The middle 
class hoped that a new state would provide better chances for getting 
civil jobs. The working people had illusions about the possibility of the 
solution of the vital socio-economic problems by the realization of Isla¬ 
mic principles. 8 

That Islam was a social and economic system with its own principles, ideas 
and concepts'was a serious if nebulous proposition. It was not a clearly 
defined theory or formula. By an Islamic ‘system’ the people generally meant 
the social and economic principles of brotherhood, equality and social soli¬ 
darity characteristic of the early period of Islamic history, that is, Islam under 
the Prophet and the first four Caliphs. But how these principles were to be 
carried out in a modern industrial society, what would be the form of eco¬ 
nomic system of this independent Islamic State, and who would control the 
means of production in the Islamic economic system, were important ques¬ 
tions which were left unanswered in the frenzy of the politick struggle for 
independence. 

It was generally thought that the independent state of Pakistan would be a 
social democracy based on the egalitarian principles of Islam. According to 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah ‘Islam and its idealism have taught democracy. Islam 
has taught equality, justice and fair play to everybody’. 9 

The Muslim League rejected the scheme of a composite Indian federation 
as contained in the Government of India Act, 1935 and demanded indepen¬ 
dence from Hindu majority rule. It therefore resolved, at its famous Lahore 
Session on 24 March 1940, 

. . . that it is the considered view of this session of the All-India Muslim 
League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country 
or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic 
principle, viz., that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into 
regions, which should be so constituted, with such territorial readjust¬ 
ments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims are 
numerically in a majority, as in the north-western and eastern zones of 
India, should be grouped to constitute independent states, in which the 
constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. . .* 0 

The demand for an independent political state for an Indian religious 
community, the Muslims, tended to divide India on a religious basis trans¬ 
cending all social (class) conflicts between labourers and capitalists, landlords 
and tenants. The freedom struggle should have aimed at broad goals - the 
eradication of poverty and illiteracy, revolution in agriculture and industry, 
decolonization and the overall economic and social development of the coun¬ 
try and all its communities and regions. Without a war of liberation on the 
part of the masses, economic independence of colonial lands cannot be achie¬ 
ved. Mere political independence is a chimera. It is interesting to note that 
at the same time as the Muslim League was demanding the division of India 
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on religious grounds, and the Congress was fighting for a bourgeois parlia¬ 
mentary democracy on secular lines, the Communist Party of India, in its 
Manifesto of 16 March 1940, was urging the labourers and peasants of India 
to launch an attack on Imperialism’. 11 Yet it seems that the Congress and 
Muslim League wanted to follow a constitutional and legal path and, there¬ 
fore, did not Subscribe to the idea of a violent overthrow of the British 
imperialism. The non-violent movement of the Congress, and its peaceful 
struggle for the transfer of power to the Indian people, determined the course 
of future events. When independence came, power was transferred by the 
British to the bourgeoisie and landlords of both India and Pakistan, who 
continued to maintain more or less neo-colonial relationships with Western 
imperialism. Although India avoided becoming completely attached to 
Western capitalism, Pakistan could not resist and therefore became an ally of 
imperialism, entering the Western military bloc under its aegis. 


The Muslim League 

The Muslim League was formed in 1906 as a political organization of upper- 
class Indian Muslims, but it subsequently developed into a mass organization 
of Indian Muslims,of all classes. For various groups and classes the ‘Islamic 
ideology’ of the independent State of Pakistan differed according to their 
differing aspirations and perceptions of the real socio-economic problems 
they faced. To the poor masses, the landless peasants and labourers, Pakistan 
would enable them to acquire total emancipation from hunger and poverty, 
and rid them of the oppression of the upper classes which had reduced them 
to a sub-human level. In his book The Meaning of Pakistan, published in 
March 1944, F JC. Khan Durrani says: 

The idea of Pakistan has set the Muslim imagination afire. They see 
strange, undreamed of, limitless possibilities in it. . . They imagine 
Pakistan to be a state in which men shall be free from oppression, 
injustice and exploitation, and free from selfish greeds, covetousness 
and fear of poverty. 12 

Earlier, in December 1943, Nawwab Bahadur Yar Jung, an influential Mus¬ 
lim League leader, said that he was a Communist, Hf Communism means to 
efface poverty and class distinctions and to provide bread and clothing to the 
poor. We have understood Pakistan in this light. If your Pakistan is not such 
we do not want it.’ 13 

Thus, Islam was utilized by nationalist ideologists to bring all classes of 
Muslims together on a common platform. They were able to do this only 
because religion had been the most popular form of social consciousness, 
which in its turn reflected the socio-economic and cultural development of 
those countries where not only feudal, but even tribal relations were some¬ 
times maintained. Here, as.in medieval Europe, ‘the feelings of the masses 
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were fed almost exclusively by religious food; that is why to provoke a strong 
movement it was necessary to present to the masses their own interests in 
religious clothes.’ 14 

Although Islam was used as a mobilizing force transcending social con¬ 
trasts and concealing all class differences, it ultimately became a tool in the 
hands of the powerful ruling bourgeois and feudal elites to present ‘their own 
interests as the interests of the nation as a whole, in that way aiding in pre¬ 
venting the formation of class contradictions and struggle’. 15 The broad 
masses of Muslim peasant populations of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and other 
areas, and the Muslin artisan masses of northern India, were moved by Islam 
because they saw it as a liberating and progressive force which would bring 
equality and freedom to poor people. 


Islamic Ideology and the Islamization of Society 

After Pakistan was established in 1947, the bourgeoisie and landlords, posing 
as representatives of the Muslims of Pakistan, took over the new State and its 
administration. The most respected leader, Jinnah, died before any restruc¬ 
turing of the social and political system of the new State on democratic lines 
could take place. There is no doubt that he was a staunch democrat and 
constitutionalist and wanted Pakistan to earn international honour and pres¬ 
tige by helping the liberation movements of the down-trodden masses of the 
Third World. 

But after him, popular democracy and the welfare of the people of Pak¬ 
istan were neglected. The ruling elites began to develop Islamic ideology into 
a device to prevent the people from participating in the decision-making pro¬ 
cess, and to deprive them of their share in the national wealth. This became 
necessary in the early fifties, when Pakistan entered the arena of Western 
capitalism by participating in Western military pacts. Political independence 
did not lead to economic independence. Ihe hitherto vague and abstract 
Islamic ideology, which had always been expressed in terms of equality and 
universal brotherhood, began to be converted into an ideology of feu dalis ts 
capitalism, in line with the wider interests of Western imperialism. Islam, 
both m its religious and social aspects, was not formulated and developed as 
an independent and progressive philosophy for the general social and econo¬ 
mic well-being of the masses, but rather it was made suhject to the general 
capitalist ideology, the fundamental elements of which were private owner¬ 
ship of the basic means of production, self-interest, laissez-faire economy, 
strengthening and widening of elites, and enslavement of the poor and illi¬ 
terate masses. The Islamic capitalist ideology was therefore employed to pro¬ 
mote the interests of the propertied classes - bourgeoisie, landlords, all the 
upper and middle strata and their allied parasitic appendages. Once created 
and developed these elites become potential consumers of the capitalist goods 
which are the status symbols, in the poor developing societies. This capitalist 
life-style becomes a sought after social standard and symbolic of civ iliza tion 
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for all classes. No basic and capital-goods industries are established — only 
light .consumer-goods industries are set up. Without a strong capital industrial 
base no scientific, technical, or human progress is possible in the 20th Cen¬ 
tury. 

As Pakistan became a model of neo-colonial and imperialist serfdom, a 
superficially Islamic gloss was gradually applied to the capitalist/feudalist 
system and became an ideology of the upper classes. This fact is also ref¬ 
lected in Pakistan’s three constitutions which were framed in 1956,1962 and 
1973. The provisions of these constitutions left all means of production in 
the hands of the bourgeois/feudal class. The structure of feudalism remained 
intact and industry and finance came to be concentrated within a few power¬ 
ful groups. 

The first Constitution of 1956 contained a few Islamic provisions relating 
to the State ideology. Article 197 provided that ‘the President shall set up an 
organization for Islamic research and instruction in advanced studies to assist 
in the reconstruction of Muslim society on a truly Islamic basis’. Article 198 
mentioned that ‘no law shall be enacted which is repugnant to the injunctions 
of Islam as laid down in the Holy Quran and Sunrnh; and existing law shall be 
brought into conformity with such injunctions. 16 In Article 15 the Constitu¬ 
tion also laid down that ‘no person shall be deprived of his property save in 
accordance with law. No property shall be compulsorily acquired or taken 
possession of save for a public purpose, and save by authority of law which 
provides for compensation therefor... ,’ 17 

In this way Islamic ideology remained vague; the general and abstract 
notions of social justice, equality and freedom meant nothing without corres¬ 
ponding institutions which could translate these notions into reality. Full 
protection was provided to large feudal estates. Although Article 29 laid 
down that ‘the State shall endeavour to eliminate riba as early as possible’, 18 
no practical mechanism or scheme was provided to abolish it. 

As regards the property rights of the ruling bourgeois and landlord classes, 
the Constitution of 1962 gives the same protection as that of 1956. 19 This 
Constitution also provides, in Article 199, for an Advisory Council of Islamic 
ideology, (a) to make recommendations to the central and provincial govern¬ 
ments on means to enable and encourage the Muslims of Pakistan to order 
their lives in all respects in accordance with the principles and concepts of 
Islam; (b) to advise the National Assembly, a Provincial Assembly, the Presi¬ 
dent or a Governor, on any question referred to the Council under Article 6, 
that is to say, a question as to whether a proposed law disregards or violates, 
or is othefwise not in accordance with, the principles of law-making. 20 Arti¬ 
cle 18 mentioned that ‘riba (usury) should be eliminated’, but did not explain 
how and when. 21 

Article 207 provided for an Islamic Research Institute to undertake 
research and instruction in Islam for the purpose of assisting in the recons¬ 
truction of Muslim society on a truly Islamic basis. 22 the main function of 
the Institute was to organize research in Islamic disciplines in different areas 
in order to assist in the ‘reconstruction of Muslim society on a truly Islamic 
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basis’. But this ‘truly Islamic basis’ was to be determined by the State, i.e. 
the ruling strata. Therefore, the Institute remained mainly an organization 
generating religious judgement fatwa on particular problems and, except for 
a few studies, it followed the official line in its interpretations of Islam and its 
ideology. 

The Constitution of 1973 also contained provisions for bringing all exist¬ 
ing laws into conformity with the injunctions of Islam as laid down in the 
Holy Quran and Sunnah. No law was to be enacted which was repugnant to 
such injunctions. 23 A Council of Islamic Ideology was set up to make recom¬ 
mendations to Parliament and the Provincial Assemblies as to the ways and 
means of enabling and encouraging the Muslims of Pakistan to order their 
lives individually and collectively in all respects in accordance with the 
principles and concepts of Islam as enunciated in the Holy Quran, and the 
Sunnah; and to compile in a suitable form, for the guidance of Parliament and 
the Provincial Assemblies, ‘such injunctions of Islam as can be given legislative 
effect’. 24 It also repeated the meaningless constitutional clause ‘the State 
shall eliminate riba as early as possible’ again without any practical plan 
for its abolition and without explaining its meaning and nature in a capitalist 
economy 25 Though the Constitution refers to the socio-economic problem 
in general terms, resolving Ho protect our national and political unity and 
solidarity by creating an egalitarian society through a new order’, 26 it fails to 
clearly specify how to reconstruct the society on Islamic and egalitarian 
principles, or how to abolish feudalism and capitalism both of which are 
repugnant to the Holy Quran and the Sunnah. 

Although the Council of Islamic Ideology continued to be an organization 
to make recommendations within the precepts of Islam, it never recommend¬ 
ed any revolutionary changes in the exploitative social and economic struc¬ 
ture of the country. It concerned itself only with such superficial matters as 
‘eradication of social evils’, with religious rituals and some legal matters, 
but in general it justified the feudal and capitalist institutions, i.e. the zamin- 
dari and jagirdari systems; neither did it ever recommend changes in the 
capitalist institutions of interest (riba), ground rent, etc. in accordance with 
the principles of Islam. To give an example, the Annual Report of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Council gives the following translation of some Quranic 
verses (13—32). 

It is they who would distribute the mercy of the Lord. It is We who 
distribute among them their livelihood in the present life, and We exalt 
some-of them above others in degrees (of rank), so that some of them 
may make others subservient (to themselves). And the mercy of the 
Lord is better than that which they amass 2 7 

In other words the Report justifies the present social and economic rela¬ 
tionships among various classes under feudalism/capitalism. Thb distribution 
of property in society and creation of propertied and non-propertied classes 
is a Divine decree. If the bourgeoisie/landlords suhjugate the poor masses 
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and make them subservient to them, it is an inexorable fate, and an immu¬ 
table Divine law which must be accepted as a part of the Islamic Faith. 
This -is a blatant and impudent rationalization of feudalism/capitalism and 
protection of the interests of the propertied classes, a naked justification of 
the status quo cloaked in the garb of religion. 

According to the bourgeois intellectuals the only principles of Islam that 
are to form the content of Islamic ideology are those which can promote the 
interests of the bourgeois/feudal classes. As a consequence of this attitude of 
the ruling classes, the constitutional clause which vaguely committed the 
State to eliminate riba as early as possible was reinterpreted in the early 
sixties when capitalism was vigorously developed. Riba (literally, an increase) 
was the ancient type of money-lenders’ and merchants’ capital which not 
only arose in loans of capital but also in sales; thus covering the entire eco¬ 
nomic structure and all kinds of profits, ground-rent and interest. Under 
Ayubian Islamic capitalism riba was defined as an exorbitant increment 
whereby the capital sum is doubled several folds, against a fixed extension of 
the term of payment of the debt. “Prohibition of this riba by means of law 
is a religious necessity.’ 28 This ideological buttressing of capitalism and its 
simple rate of interest (which is not considered un-Islamic) reminds us of the 
sustained struggle against usury by European intellectuals in the 17th and 
18th Centuries, when through legislation, the interest-bearing capital and all 
loanable financial resources were rendered accessible to the rising indus¬ 
trialists by reducing the rate of interest, thus enabling the merchants/indus¬ 
trialists to borrow at cheaper rates the social capital saved through the banks. 29 
In their zeal to justify capitalism in Islamic terms these ideologues forget 
that interest is a product of modern capitalism and is a part of the aggregate 
profit which accrues to landlords, industrialists/merchants and money-lenders. 

Interest, therefore, cannot be eliminated without abolishing capitalism. 
In the process of Islamizing the economy, a Report of the Panel of Econo¬ 
mists and Bankers suggested a gradual elimination of interest from the Pakis¬ 
tani economy. The Report recommended interest-free banking in the public 
sector, and in house-building, etc., but has left the private banking sector and 
all other sectors of the economy at the mercy of the forces of landlordism 
and capitalism. 30 

The concept of mudaraba (profit-sharing), as a principle of Islamic capi¬ 
talism is being interpreted and developed to maximize the profits of mer¬ 
chants/industrialists, because, according to the medieval theory of mudaraba 
(or the ancient European commenda ) there is no limit to the earning of pro¬ 
fits. This is in perfect accord with the theories of profit-motive and self- 
interest of modem capitalism. Moreover, mudaraba is not based on any 
explicit text (mss) of die Quran or Sunmh. Despite this fact, the theory of 
mudaraba, like the un-Islamic institution of muzara’a (share-cropping,ground- 
rent), is being elaborated as a part of Islamic ideology. Such selective and 
tendentious propagation of a feudalist Islam is in line with the spirit, of 
capitalism. 

In Pakistan, the process of Islamization of society is, in reality, a process 
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of feudalization and development of capitalism as an appendage of interna¬ 
tional monopoly capitalism. The fundamental aim of die ‘feudalist’ Islamic 
ideology is to safeguard the tottering structures of feudalism/capitalism; 
all scientific, social and democratic processes are, therefore, being subverted. 
A tendency to evasiveness has permeated all social spheres. Careful reflection 
upon terms coined by pseudointellectuals, such as Islamic economics, Islamic 
democracy, Islamic science, Islamic education, etc. reveal that all this is 
an attempt to circumvent the scientific method and thereby to crush all 
democratic, popular and progressive forces and subject the masses to a 
wholesale and merciless exploitation. 

As the state and its organs are governed by the bourgeoisie/landlords, 
who also own all natural resources and means of production, it follows that 
the state ideology is really that of the exploiters. This political ideology of 
the upper classes is projected as an Islamic ideology because the forms and 
content of this ideology are characteristically capitalistic and feudalists. 
It promotes private property, concentration of the means of production in 
a few hands, exploitation of the masses and reactionary, superstitious and 
feudalist interpretations of religion. As capitalism has diVided the Umma 
(Community of believers) into classes, this ideology is also employed to 
unify the masses on a religious or extra-class basis; this results in complete 
enserfment of the masses and total destruction of their culture. The masses 
find themselves in a vortex of corruption, superstition, illiteracy, disease, 
malnourishment, social depression and psychological despondency. Scrambl¬ 
ing for the crumbs that fall from the sumptuous tables of the ruling elites, 
they almost kill themselves in vying to possess the status symbols that they 
think might earn them respect and honour in the society. Existing at or 
below subsistence level, bereft of all social and cultural amenities, those 
unhappy human beings live in their dark hovels oblivious to the intrigues 
and Complexities of the so-called Islamic ideology foisted upon them, which 
brings them only confusion. This ideology, they perceive, gives them nothing 
tangible and serves only to distract attention from their social and eco¬ 
nomic problems. 

The propagation of a feudalized and capitalist religion 6y the State has 
exacerbated the social problems. The people are bewildered by an ‘upsurge’ 
of Islam and concomitant proliferation of corruption and graft, mediocrity, 
hypocrisy and cowardice. The moral cowardice of Pakistan’s intellectuals 
only aids this social degeneration. 

For the poor, Islamic justice is an ideal to be attained; but to implement 
the revolutionary principles of Islam would destroy the economic bases of 
the ruling elite’s power. 

The ruling classes of Pakistan thus face an acute dilemma. Whilst struggl¬ 
ing to extend capitalism to all social and economic spheres they employ an 
ideology which is feudalists in origins and reactionary and unscientific 
in its methodology, and in no way accords with socio-economic relations 
which have been built on an industrial base. The bourgeois elements have 
ended feudal dominance in the industrialized centres but feudal lords still 
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rule in the vast hinterlands. When there is-any threat to their common 
rule and hegemony from the popular forces they combine and defend them¬ 
selves with the shield of a spurious Islamic ideology. 
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